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“ Old Kaspar took it from the lad, 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head.” 


WE were sitting together on the piazza at the New Sybaris, on 
McSparren Hill. We had seen the express-wagon pass round to the 
kitchen, with its parcels and stores; and, of course, in a moment, 
little Adrian came stumbling round, important with “The Herald” 
and the news. The boy had been well instructed by Jonas, and was 
reading the headings of the despatches. 

“ Great news, great news, grandpapa!” said the boy. 

“ And what is the news, my son?” said his fond grandpapa, laying 
down Carlyle’s ‘ Frederic.” 

“The French have made war against Prussia: the whole army is 
moving ; and a great battle is expected to-morrow on the Rhine!” 

“Pshaw, my boy!” said the old gentleman, who never scolds 
Adrian when he can help it. “‘ Have you nothing better to do than to 
sell your poor old grandfather with news that was old before he was 
born?” and he went on with the battle of Minden. 

The rest of us chuckled inwardly, and bade Adrian go tell his 
grandmother. The dear saint likes sugar as well as ever, and she 
likes a good novel a little better than ever; but she loves children 
more, and our children most of all. So she laid down her “ Three 
Guardsmen” kindly, as the boy came to her in the parlor, and lis- 
tened kindly as he began to,deliver himself, alittle more cautiously, of 
the lesson he had learned so well. 

“There is great news, grandmamma.” 

“News? Is there, my darling? And what is the news?” 
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“The French have declared war. The French army is in motion; 
and the Germans are massing their troops on the Rhine; and there 
will be a great battle to-morrow.” 

The old lady tried to look sympathetic ; but she had too often told 
the children that there “‘ was no joke where there wasa lie.” So she 
put her arms round the boy, and said, “* Adrian, dear, it is not nice 
to make fun of your old grandmother. A joke is very well; but you 
must not stretch the truth, you know.” So she kissed him, and went 
on with Porthos and D’Artagnan and the king in the trenches. 

The boy is a brave boy, but he is not used to be snubbed by his 
grandmother ; and he came out on the piazza again, a little disturbed, 
and took refuge with Josiah, who was sitting on the side-steps, whit- 
tling out the rafters for Cesar’s bridge. This boy will be examined 
for entrance at Antioch in September. Josiah saw that he was hurt, 
and comforted him by saying, “ Never mind them, old fellow. Get 
out your knife, and come and shorten these trabes for me.” 

“Well,” said Ade, “I don’t mind much; but the whole French 
nation is up, and are going to put down the Germans forever.” 

“ Oh, stuff!” said Josiah: “ I have enough of that in the Latin. Just 
you measure this shingle on the square; and mark it off with the 
green pencil, so.” 

And then our poor little newsmonger broke down; and, for all his 
manliness, his face screwed up, and he began to cry. 

The present generation had to interfere between the past and the 
future, and take a little interest in the thousandth and first tale, which 
tells of the invasion of Germany by Gaul. 

Fortunate for us who have only to look upon the lightnings of 
the distant storm. So the Thanksgiving and Fast proclamations in 
New England, in Queen Anne’s time, follow the marches of Luxem- 
- burg and Marlborough ; and the fathers and the children believe that 
the same God educes good out of the selfishness of Louis or the 
ambition of Napoleon. 


“ To thee there’s nothing Old appears; 
Great God, there’s nothing New.” 


But we must wait for cable despatches no longer. The day of issue 
has come ; and here is the month’s magazine of collections. 

* But you have given us no order, Mr. Editor.” 

“Ah,no! Take the natural order: go from the beginning to the 
end. Begin with Homer, and come out with the adjournment of 
Congress.” 























Mr. Emerson, in his essay on 
“Books,” says, “Of the old Greek 
books, I think there are five which we 


cannot spare. 1. Homer, who, in 
spite of Pope and all the learned up- 
roar of centuries, has really the true 
fire, and is good for simple minds, is 
the true and adequate germ of Greece, 
and occupies that place in history 
which nothing can supply.” And, of 
translations, he goes on to say, “I do 
not hesitate to read all the books that 
I have named, and all good books, in 
translations. . . . The Italians have a 
fling at translators, —i traditori tra- 
duttori, —but I thank them... . I 
should as soon think of swimming 
across Charles River when I wish to 
go to Boston, as of reading all my 
books in originals, when I have them 
rendered for me in my mother-tongue.” 

This is the first considerable Ameri- 
can attempt at the translation of Ho- 
mer; and we shall hardly be charged 
with national vanity in pronouncing 
it the best translation that has ever 
been made. In the minute details of 
scholarship, others have equalled or 
surpassed Mr. Bryant; and Chapman 
or Cowper had, perhaps, as keen an 
eye for all those subtle matters which 
are “only within eyeshot of a poetical 
spirit’s inspection;” but no one has 
so subordinated his power in the use 
of English, and his own poetical 
genius, to the duty of rendering the 
original with entire, substantial accu- 
racy, and in a smooth-flowing, simple 
verse, that might worthily represent 
it. 

In his preface, Mr. Bryant tells us 
that he has endeavored, first, to add 
nothing of his own, and to give, so 
far as our language would allow, all 
that he found in the original; and, 
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second, to preserve the simplicity of 
style of Homer, “who wrote for the 
popular ear, and according to the 
genius of his language. . . . I have 
sought to attain what belongs to the 
original,—a fluent, narrative style, 
which shall carry the reader forward 
without the impediment of unexpect- 


-ed inversions and capricious phrases.” 


Mr. Bryant further states, that he 
chose blank verse because it enabled 
him to keep close to the original, 
“without any sacrifice either of ease 
or spirit in the expression.” He did 
not adopt the ballad measure, because 
it would have had the disadvantage 
of rhyme, the use of which “is a con- 
stant temptation to petty infidelities,” 
and would have tended to make the 
version conform in style and spirit to 
the old ballads of our own literature ; 
and Mr. Bryant truly suggests that 
the Homeric poems, although in some 
particulars resembling ballads, are yet 
“beyond the popular ballads of any’ 
modern nation in reach of thought, 
and richness of phraseology.” He 
abandoned the hexameter “ princi- 
pally for the reason, that, in our lan- 
guage, it is confessedly an imperfect 
form of versification, the true rhythm 
of which is very difficult for those 
whose ear is accustomed only to our 
ordinary metres to perceive;” and 
again, after speaking of certain ex- 
periments of his own with the hexam- 
eter, he says, “This difficulty of sub- 
duing the thought, by compression or 
expansion of phrase, to the limits it 
must fill, would alone have been suffi- 
cient to deter me from attempting a 
translation in hexameters.” 

In thus stating what he sought to 
do, Mr. Bryant has truly indicated 
what he has done. It was a difficult 
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task, worthy to be set before himself 
by a man of a simple, sincere, and 
lofty strain; and it has been performed 
with very distinguished success. As 
to the abandonment of the hexameter 
measureywe must accept Mr. Bryant’s 
statements as conclusive on the point 
of a translation to be made by him in 
that measure. And yet, both in 
English and German, specimens of 
Homeric translation into hexameter 
have been printed, which leave us good 
ground to expect that the difficulties 
referred to will some time be overcome. 
We regret that the glory of conquer- 
ing them was not to be added to the 
other trophies of our author. 

Mr. Bryant is a poet who partakes 
in full measure of all that most plainly 
distinguishes modern poetry from the 
ancient. His lines “To a Water- 
Fowl” —a poem so characteristic of 
him, and one which penetrates so sure- 
ly and so deeply into the human heart 
to-day —mark an immense divergence 
in thought and manner from the Ho- 
meric poetry. And yet, in his simple 
love of nature, in his directness of 
thought and expression, in the strength 
of his understanding, in that elevation 
of tone that breeds “ the grand style,” 
and in the earnest, not to say eager 
and fiery, temper which his political 
writings sometimes discover, one may 
discern or guess at qualities that 
should draw our poet to the study of 
Homer, and should especially qualify 
him for the successful translation of it. 

But we are detaining our readers 
from certain passages which we desire 
to lay before them. Take this one, to 
begin with. After the breaking of 
the truce, in the fourth book, the march 
of the two armies to renew the battle 
is thus described : — 


“ As when the ocean-billows, wave on wave, 
Are pushed along to the resounding shore 
Before the western wind, and first the surge 


Uplifts itself, and then against the land 

Dashes and roars, and round the headland peaks 

Tosses on high, and spouts its foam afar; 

So moved the serried phalanxes of Greece 

To battle, file succeeding file, each chief 

Giving command to his own troops: the rest 

Marched noiselessly; you might have thought no 
voice 

Was in the breasts of all that mighty throng, 

So silently they all obeyed their chiefs, 

Their showy armor glittering as they moved 

In firm array. But as the numerous flock 

Of some rich man, while the white milk is drawn 

Within his sheepfold, hear the plaintive call 

Of their own lambs, and bleat incessantly, 

Such clamors from the mighty Trojan host 

Arose: nor was the war-cry one, nor one 

The voice, but words of mingled languages; 

For they were called from many different climes.” 


That this is strong and good English 
verse; that the images are presented 
clearly, poetically, and with entire 
simplicity, —any one may see. Let it 
now be observed how clese and accu- 
rate the translation is; and here we 
ought to say, that this passage has 
been taken at random, so far as this 
last-named point is concerned. The 
original reads literally thus: “As 
when upon the much-echoing shore 
the swell of the sea rushes, wave 
after wave, the west wind pressing it 
on; at first it swells on the deep, and 
then, breaking upon the beach, roars 
loudly ; and, curving about the head- 
lands, towers up and spits out the foam 
of the sea: —so, then, the phalanxes 
of the Greeks moved, unceasingly, 
one after another, to the battle. 
Each of the leaders gave orders to his 
own: the rest went silent; and you 
would have said that this great army 
followed, having not a voice in their 
breasts, —in stillness fearing their 
leaders; and around them all the 
beautiful armor, clothed wherewith 
they were marching in array, was 
gleaming. But the Trojans, —even 
as the myriad sheep of a rich man 
stand in the court-yard while they are 
drained of their white milk, bleating 
incessantly as they hear the voice of 
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their lambs, —so rose the battle-cry 
in the wide army of the Trojans: for 
the cry of all was not alike, nor was 
the voice one; but the language was 
mingled, and the men were called from 
many quarters.” We translate liter- 
ally, and do not seek overmuch, as the 
reader will observe, to avoid stiffness 
and awkwardness of phrase. 

Lord Derby has been much praised 
for fidelity and accuracy. Let his ver- 
sion be compared with the foregoing, 
and it will be seen how inferior it is 
to Mr. Bryant’s in every particular. 
It runs thus :— 


“ As by the west wind driven, the ocean waves 
Dash forward on the far-resounding shore, 
Wave upon wave; first curls the ruffled sea 
With whit’ning crests; anon with thund’ring roar 
It breaks upon the beach, and from the crags 
Recoiling flings in giant curves its head 
Aloft, and tosses high the wild sea-spray: 
Column on column, so the hosts of Greece 
Pour’d, ceaseless, to the war; to each the chiefs 
Their orders gave; the rest in silence mov’d: 
Nor would ye deem that mighty mass endued 
With power of speech, se silently they moved 
In awe of their great captains; far around 
Flashed the bright armor they were girt withal. 
On th’ other hand, the Trojans, as the flocks 
That in the court-yard of some wealthy lord 
In countless numbers stand, at milking-time, 
Incessant bleating, as their lambs they hear: 
So rose their mingled clamors through the 
camp; 
For not one language nor one speech was there, 
But many nations called from distant lands.” 


The ninth book contains the night 
embassy of Ulysses, Ajax, and Phe- 
nix, to Achilles, and the great debate 
between them. The speeches in Ho- 
mer have always been greatly ad- 
mired. Mr. Gladstone has bestowed 
upon them the most emphatic praise ; 
and, in reference to Achilles, he says, 
“It seems to me that his speeches 
may challenge comparison with all 
that we find in Homer, and with ail 
that the ebb and flow of three thou- 
sand years have added to our records 
of human eloquence.” It is impossi- 
ble, perhaps, to give a true impression 
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of these speeches in the ninth book, 
without quoting the whole; and it is 
surely impossible to quote the whole 
here; but we will give the beginning 
of the reply of Achilles to Ulysses : — 


“The swift Achilles answered him and said, 
Son of Laértes, nobly born, and versed 
In wise devices, let me frankly speak 
Just as I think, and just as I shall act. 
Hateful to me as are the gates of hell 
Is he, who, hiding-one thing in his heart, 
Utters another. I shall speak as seems 
To me the best; nor deem I that the son 
Of Atreus, or the other Greeks, can move 
My settled purpose, since no thanks are paid 
To him who with the enemy maintains 
A constant battle: equal is the meed 
Of him who stands aloof and him who fights 
Manfully; both the coward and the brave 
Are held in equal honor, and they die 
An equal death, —the idler and the man 
Of mighty deeds. For me there is no store 
Of wealth laid up from all that I have borne, 
Exposing life in battle. Asa bird 
Brings to her unfledged young the food she finds, 
Though she herself be fasting, so have I 
Had many a night unvisited by sleep, 
And passed in combat many a bloody day, 
Fighting beside these warriors for their wives. 
Twelve cities have I with my fleet laid waste, 
And with my Myrmidons have I o’erthrown 
Eleven upon this fertile Trojan coast. 
Full many a precious spoil from these I bore, 
And to Atrides Agamemnon gave. 
He, loitering in his fleet, received them all: 
Few he distributed, and many kept. 
To chiefs and princes he indeed assigned 
Prizes, which now they hold. From me alone 
Of all the Greeks he takes my prize: he takes 
My bride, whom well I loved; and let him keep 
The damsel. But what need is there that Greeks 
Wage war against the Trojans? For what cause 
Did Agamemnon, gathering from our realms 
An army, lead it hither? Was it not 
Because of fair-haired Helen? Are the sons 
Of Atreus, then, the only men on earth 
Who love their wives?” 


Pope, in his famous couplet, said, — 
‘* Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell;” 
and “Pope’s rendering,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, “is not quite unworthy.” 
But note with what manly directness 
Mr. Bryant has translated the original, 
which says, “For he is hateful to me 
as the gates of Hades, who hides one 
thing in his heart and says another.” 
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Here is a fine passage from the 
tenth book, describing the starting of 
Ulysses and Diomed upon their raid 
by night into the Trojan camp: — 


‘¢ When the twain 
Were all accoutred in their dreadful arms, 
Forward they went, and left the assembled chiefs, 
While, sent by Pallas forth, upon their right 
A heron flew beside their path. The bird 
They saw not, for the night was dark, but heard 
Its rustling wings. Ulysses at the sound 
Rejoiced, and supplicated Pallas thus: — 

‘““* Hear! daughter of the Zgis-bearer, Jove ! 
Thou who art near me in all dangers, thou 
Whose eye is on me wheresoe’er I go, 

Befriend me, Pallas, yet again, and grant 
That, laden with great glory, we return 
Safe to the galleys, mighty deeds performed, 
And woe inflicted on the Trojan race.’ 

“Next, Diomed, the great in battle, prayed: — 
* Daughter invincible of Jove! give ear 
Also tome. Be with me now, as once 
Thou didst attend on Tydeus, nobly born, 
My father, when he bore an embassy 
To Thebé from the Achaians. He beside 
The Asopus left the Achaians mailed in brass, 
And bore a friendly message to the sons 
Of Cadmus, and on his return performed 
Full many a mighty deed with aid from thee, 
Great goddess! for thou stoodest by his side. 
Stand now by me: be thou my shield and guard; 
And I, in turn, will offer up to thee 
A yearling heifer, broad between the horns, 
Which never ploughman yet hath tamed to bear 
The yoke. Her to thine altar will I bring, 
With gilded horns, to be a sacrifice.’ 

“So prayed they. Pallas listened to their 

prayers; 
And, having supplicated thus the child 
Of Jove Almighty, the two chiefs went on 
Like lions through the darkness of the night, 
Through slaughter, heaps of corses, and black 
blood.” 


Let us quote, also, that famous 
speech of Sarpedon, of which Glad- 
stone says, “ Never has the idea of 
regal duty and responsibility, both in 
general .and with respect to war in 
particular, been more nobly set forth 
than in the speech of Sarpedon to 
Glaucus, in the twelfth Iliad, before 
the high-souled speaker proceeded to 
execute what was, on the Trojan side, 
by far the greatest exploit of the 
war.” This is it: — 


‘Why, Glaucus, are we honored, on the shores 
Of Lycia, with the highest seat at feasts, 
And with full cups? Why look men up to us 
As to the gods? And why do we possess 
Broad, beautiful enclosures, full of vines 
And wheat, beside the Xanthus? Then it well 
Becomes us, foremost in the Lycian ranks 
To stand against the foe, where’er the fight 
Is hottest; so our well-armed Lycian men 
Shall say, and truly, ‘ Not ingloriously 
Our kings bear rule in Lycia, where they feast 
On fatlings of the flock, and drink choice wine; 
For they ex¢el in valor, and they fight 
Among our foremost.’ O my friend! if we, 
Leaving this war, could flee from age and death, 
I should not here be fighting in the van, 
Nor would I send thee to the glorious war; 
But now, since there are many modes of death 
Impending o’er us, which no man can hope 
To shun, let us press on, and give renown 
To other men, or win it for ourselves!” 


This, it will be remembered, is the 
passage about which Matthew Arnold 
quotes the following story from Robert 
Wood: “ He says, that in 1762, at the 
end of the Seven Years’ War, being 
then Under-Secretary of State, he was 
directed to wait upon the President of 
the Council, Lord Granville, a few days 
before he died, with the preliminary 
articles of the treaty of peace. ‘I 
found him,’ he continues, ‘so languid, 
that I proposed postponing my busi- 
ness for another time: but he insisted 
that I should stay, saying it could not 
prolong his life to neglect his duty; 
and, repeating the following out of Sar- 
pedon’s speech, he dwelled with par- 
ticular emphasis on the third line, 
which recalled to his mind the distin- 
guishing part he had taken in public 
affairs.’ [Then follow the Greek lines 
corresponding to the passage in the ex- 
tract above quoted, beginning with ‘O 
my friend!’ and ending with ‘let us 
press on;’ or, as it is in the original, 


toner, ‘let us go.’] ‘ His lordship re- - 


peated the last word several times, with 
a calm and determinate resignation ; 
and, after a serious pause of some 
minutes, he desired to hear the treaty 
read, to which he listened with great 
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attention, and recovered spirits enough 
to declare the approbation of a dying 
statesman (I use his own words) “on 
the most glorious war, and most honor- 
able peace, this nation ever saw.” ’” 
Near the end of the thirteenth book, 
there is a line or two where, again, it is 
interesting to compare Mr. Bryant’s 
method with Lord Derby’s. The Tro- 
jans were in danger of being driven 
back from the ships; and Hector, after 
talking with Polydamas, was about to 
hurry away to another part of the 
field. The original, to give it exactly, 
reads thus: “He said, and, like a 
snowy mountain, rushed away, shout- 
ing, and flew among the Trojans and 
their allies.” Lord Derby translates: 


“He said; and, like a snow-clad mountain, high 
Uprose ; and, loudly shouting, in hot haste 
Flew through the Trojan and confederate host.” 


Now, it is indeed necessary, in 
translating, to supply something, be- 
cause “snowy mountains” are not in 
the habit of “rushing,” or “shout- 
ing,” or “flying;” but to insert the 
word “uprose,” when Hector was 
already on his feet upon the battle- 
field, is to meet the difficulty in a 
very bungling, as well as a very un- 
imaginative way. What is meant, of 
course, is that Hector looked like a 
snowy mountain as he ran; and Mr. 
Bryant, in a true poetical spirit, 
says, — 

“He spake; and with a shout he rushed away, 


Seen from afar like a snow-mountain’s peak, 
And flew among the Trojans and allies.” 


In the twenty-third book, where 
Meriones has gone with a train of 
mules to Mount Ida, to fetch wood for 
the funeral pile of Patroclus, and they 
are about to return, Mr. Bryant trans- 
lates, — 


“Then, splitting the great trunks, 
They bound them on the mules, that beat the 
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With hasty footsteps through the tangled wood, 
Impatient for the plain.” 


There is here a suggestion of the 
trotting movement of the mules that 
is very good. Lord Derby misses it:— 


**The wood they clove, 
And bound it to the mules: these took their way 
Through the thick brushwood, hurrying to the 
plain.” 


The phrase in the original is, they 
“divided (or measured off ) the ground 
with their feet;” and it would seem 
to be something more than a mere 
periphrasis for “took their way.” 

The beautiful ending of that pas- 
sage in the fourteenth book where 
Jupiter and Juno meet and slumber 
upon Mount Gargarus, is rendered 
thus : — 

“ Underneath the pair 
The sacred earth threw up her freshest herbs, — 
The dewy lotus, and the crocus-flower, 
And thick and soft the hyacinth. All these 
Upbore them from the ground. Upon this couch 


They lay, while o’er them a bright golden cloud 
Gathered, and shed its drops of glistening dew.” 


Here is a passage from the seven- 
teenth book. Patroclus, in the six- 
teenth book, had fallen, wounded first 
by Euphorbus. Menelaus, at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth, is guard- 
ing the body : — 

* As walks 
A heifer moaning round her new-born young, 
So fair-haired Menelaus stalked around 
The body of Patroclus, holding forth 
His spear and great round shield, intent to slay 
Whoever came against him.” 


Euphorbus comes, seeking to spoil 
Patroclus of his armor, and falls by 
the hand of Menelaus : — 


“ He fell with clashing arms. 

His locks, which were like those the Graces wear, 
And ringlets, bound with gold and silver bands, 
Were drenched with blood. As when some huse 

bandman F 
Rears in a lonely and well-watered spot 
An olive-tree, with widely-spreading boughs, 
Beautiful with fresh shoots, and putting forth 
White blossoms, gently waved by every wind, 
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A sudden blast descends with mighty sweep 
And tears it from its bed, and lays it prone 
Upon the earth, —so lay Euphorbus, skilled 
To wield the spear, and son of Panthoiis, slain 
And spoiled by Menelaus, Atreus’ son.” 


There are but few of Mr. Bryant’s 
lines so poor as the last two or three 
in this passage. 

In the eighteenth book occurs the 
apparition of Achilles on the edge of 
the battle-field, when he scattered the 
Trojans with a shout. Patroclus had 
on the armor of Achilles, and was lying 
dead upon the field; and Thetis had 
forbidden her son to take part in the 
fight until she had brought him his 


new armor: — 
“He came 
Without the wall, and stood beside the trench, 
Nor mingled with the Greeks; for he revered 
His mother’s words. He stood, and called aloud; 
And Pallas, from the host, returned his shout, — 
A shout that carried infinite dismay 
Into the Trojan squadrons. As the sound 
Of trumpet rises clear when deadly foes 
Lay siege to a walled city, such was heard 
The clear shout uttered by Hacides. 
The hearts of all who heard that brazen voice 
Were troubled, and their steeds with flowing 
manes 
Turned backward with the chariots, — such the 
dread 
Of coming slaughter. When the charioteers 
Beheld the terrible flame that played unquenched 
Upon the brow of the magnanimous son 
Of Peleus, lighted by the blue-eyed maid 
Minerva, they were struck with panic fear. 
Thrice o’er the trench Achilles shouted; thrice 
The men of Troy and their renowned allies 
_ Fell into wild disorder.” 


The translation of the wonderful 
description of the shield of Achilles, 
in the eighteenth book, is very suc- 
cessful. We can only give a short 
specimen of it: — 


‘* And there the artist wrought a herd of beeves, 
High-horned, and sculptured all in gold and tin. 
They issued lowing from their stalls to seek 
Their pasture, by a murmuring stream that ran 
Rapidly through its reeds. Four herdsmen, graved 
In gold, were with the beeves, and nine fleet dogs 
Followed. ‘Two lions, seizing on a bull 
Among the foremost cattle, dragged him off 
Fearfully bellowing; hounds and herdsmen 

rushed 
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To rescue him. The lions tore their prey, 

And lapped the entrails and the crimson blood. 

Vainly the shepherds pressed around, and urged 

Their dogs, that shrank from fastening with their 

teeth 

Upon the lions, but stood near and bayed. 
There also did illustrious Vulcan grave 

A fair, broad pasture, in a pleasant glade, 

Full of white sheep, and stalls, and cottages, 

And many a shepherd’s fold with sheltering roof.” 


But we must draw these quotations 
to a close. Let them end with the 
coming of Priam into the tent of 
Achilles, and his supplication for the 
body of Hector, — a passage of which 
Quintilian exclaimed, “ What perora- 
tion of a speech will ever be thought 
equal to the entreaties of Priam be- 
seeching Achilles for the body of his 
son.” It reads thus: — 


‘ Unmarked the royal Priam entered in, 

And, coming to Achilles, clasped his knees, 
And kissed those fearful, slaughter-dealing hands 
By which so many of his sons had died. 


And thus King Priam supplicating spake: — 

**¢ Think of thy father, an old man like me, 
God-like Achilles! On the dreary verge 
Of closing life he stands, and even now 
Haply is fiercely pressed by those who dwell 
Around him, and has none to shield his age 
From war and its disasters. Yet his heart 
Rejoices when he hears thou yet dost live, 
And every day he hopes that his dear son 
Will come again from Troy. My lot is hard; 
For I was father of the bravest sons 
In all wide Troy, and none are left me now. 
Fifty were with me when the men of Greece 
Arrived upon our coast; nineteen of these 
Owned the same mother, and the rest were born 
Within my palaces. Remorseless Mars 
Already had laid lifeless most of these; 
And Hector, whom I cherished most, whose arm 
Defended both our city and ourselves, 
Him didst thou lately slay while combating 
For his dear country. For his sake I come 
To the Greek fleet, and to redeem his corse 
I bring uncounted ransom. Oh, revere 
The gods, Achilles, and be merciful, 
Calling to mind thy father! happier he 
Than I; for I have borne what no man else 
That dwells on earth could bear, — have laid my 

lips - 

Upon the hand of him who slew my son.’ ” 


There are a few passages in which 
Mr. Bryant has taken, perhaps, an 
undue freedom with the original; but 
































they are very few, and we recall none 
in which the license is desitute of 
some ground of support in the text. 
One could wish that his satisfaction 
in this book were not alloyed by cer- 
tain small errors and oversights of 
another sort. Mr. Bryant makes 
Achilles slay t&elve horses at the 
funeral-pile of Patroclus: the original 
says four. He uniformly says Or- 
thryoneus, when it should be Othryo- 
neus. He accents the o instead of the 
i in Ilioneus, and appears to separate 
the diphthong at the end; and repeat- 
edly he accents the penult of AZacus, 
although this word is rightly given in 
other places. Spercheius is so spelled 
and accented sometimes; but in the 
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twenty-third book it is accented on the 
ante-penult, and spelled Sperchius. 

But these are trifles. In. all the 
main features of a good metrical ver- 
sion, this is a great and admirable 
work, and we do not look to see it 
soon supplanted or matched. The 
mere language of it is a constant 
source of pleasure,—‘“a well of 
English undefiled;” and so of the 
versification and the cadence. He 
must be a poet, and well accomplished 
in his art, who would translate Homer 
worthily into verse; and the English- 
speaking world hardly contains the 
man to-day whose qualities would in- 
dicate that he can rival our poet in 
this field. 





CHILDLESS. 


BY MRS. SARAH W. HATCH. 


Pat McCurpy’s sturdy boy, and Annie with tangled hair, 
Peeping over my garden-gate to worship the blossoms there, 
Never a lily so pure as she, 
Never flower so bonny as he; 
And the roses within in bright array 
Nod and beckon and swing and sway 
A cheery greeting of odors sweet 
To the ragged children with bare brown feet; 
And the world is nought but play. 


Balmy breezes of golden June, and sunlight’s mellow shine, 
Weave hour by hour a whitening web in these small hearts divine. 
Watching above through purple night, 

Eyes of stars see a sorry sight, — 
Poison reeking from pipe and bowl, 
Working evil to body and soul; 
Noisome vapors in crowded roof, 
Marring beauty of warp and woof 


Where their loathsome shadows roll. 
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All day long in my stately halls sit knowledge and wit and power; 
Rare devices of art and skill betoken my princely dower; 
And over it all a mystery 
Ever unsolved in history. 
Pat has lads and lasses ten 
Burrowing in his murky den ; , 
While no soft fingers my own entwine, . 
No little heart clings close to mine 
With love for love again. 





Childless and yearning, I dream my dreams while the play of life goes on, 
In a world ideal claiming my own, fair Annie and stalwart John, — 
Darling Annie, with locks of gold; 
John of bearing high and bold. 
Ah, my treasures! my peerless prize! 
Doubts all vanish, and blindness dies ; 
And my soul grows peaceful, erst tempest-tost: 
For I find the God the creeds have lost 
In the flash of their brave brown eyes. 


And the good All-Father leadeth us, my children twain and me, 
Through joys and trials of earthly lot towards ages yet to be. 
And for “ora pro nobis” their sweet lips say, 
“Our Father in Heaven who art alway.” 
Not smoking incense our faith can prove, 
Nor holy water our sins remove ; 
But for unknown prayers on cathedral floor, 
And countless “aves” said o’er and o’er, 
Are reason and truth and love. 


O myriad little ones of earth, in ignorance enthralled! 
Born into life of passions base, unwelcome and uncalled, 
God’s dear pity grant you light, 
Toiling upwards through the night. 
Steep the pathway with pitfalls rife ; 
Dim the beacon, and hard the strife : 
The cross bears heavy, —a grievous load; 
But the crown is beyond, and the blest abode, 
And the gift, — eternal life. 












CHAPTER Il. 


HOW JOHN WHOPPER GOT CAUGHT 
IN THE EARTH, AND THEN 
GOT OUT AGAIN. 


Tue idea that came to me was at 
first very vague and indefinite ; neither 
was it at all certain that my plan could 
be carried out. It had been suggested 
by a peculiar sound which fell upon 
my ear as soon as I became stationary, 
and which had continued toreverberate 
through the darkness all the while. 
As I had been obliged, while in China, 
to be about so much at night, I had 
provided myself with one of those 
compact lanterns, which can be folded 
up, and carried in the pocket, with a 
good supply of best wax matches. The 
first thing to be done was to strike a 
light, and see what sort of a place I 
was floating in. The sensation of 
floating in equilibrium was delightful 
and soothing; and yet I felt that it 
would be a relief to touch something 
solid. As-soon as my candle lighted 
up the cavity, I saw that the walls of 
my strange abode were perforated in 
various places by holes, some of which 
were large enough to adm:t my body. 
Taking my cap from my head, I found 
that by waving it in the air I could 
readily waft my body in whatever 
direction I chose; and, in less than 
a minute, I found myself comfortably 
seated in the largest and most con- 
venient of these cavities. I now-felt 
the need of food and drink ; and, before 
proceeding to do any thing else, I 
opened one of the cans of concentrated 
meat, and with a glass of water from 
the jar which I had so fortunately 
brought with me, I made quite a nice 
meal. With all the burden that 
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weighed upon my mind, I could not 
help smiling when I thought that I 
was the only person that had ever 
dined in that particular locality. After 
dinner, I stretched myself out, and 
took a good long sleep. At last I 
awoke as bright as a lark, and began 
to explore the surrounding region. 
The point that I wished particularly 
to determine was this: What is the 
cause of the low, grinding sound that 
I continually hear? and from what 
locality does it proceed? Upon the 
answer to these questions depended all 
my hopes of escape. Strapping the jar 
and cans securely about me, I thought 
that I would try to penetrate the crifice 
which I had entered ; but, as soon as I 
got upon my feet, the slight muscular 
effort that I made in walking lifted 
me again into the air, and I found my- 
self once more in equilibrium. At first 
this discouraged and perplexed me; 
but observing that I could propel my- 
self with the greatest ease by just 
fanning the air, as before, with my 
cap, I concluded that this was a very 
éasy as well as rapid mode of locomo- 
tion. As I advanced farther and 
farther into the cavity, I found that the 
grating noise, to which I have alluded, 
grew louder and more distinct; and 
after moving along, perhaps about two 
miles, I came in sight of an immense 
cylinder, the size of which it was im- 
possible for me to estimate, as I could 
see only a small section of the surface. 
Floating on, I laid myself alongside 
of the great tube, and, taking my knife 
from my pocket, tapped the cylinder 
several times, and found that it was 
composed of some very hard and 
resonant metal, entirely unlike any 
thing that I had ever seen before. 
It was of a bright vermilion color, 
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highly polished in certain places, and 
somewhat rough and honey-combed 
in others. From the vibration that 
came when I struck it with my knife, 
I inferred that it must be hollow. I 
only needed to try one further exper- 
iment, in order to be satisfied that my 
suspicions and hopes as to the nature 
of this cylinder, and the cause of the 
peculiar sound that I had heard, and 
which now reverberated loudly onevery 
side, were correct. Observing, that, at 
a point not far off, the cylinder came 
almost in contact with the wall that 
surrounded it, I approached the spot, 
and stuck two red wafers, one on the 
cylinder, and the other directly oppo- 
site to it on the wall, with a distance of 
not more than an inch between them. 
I would here observe, in explanation 
of my happening to have these wafers 
about me, that they still continued to 
be used in China, and I generally 
carried half a dozen or more about me 
in a stiff envelope. Now came the 
crisis of my destiny! If the relative 
position of the wafers remained for an 
hour unchanged, there was no hope 
for pogr John Whopper. With my 
watch — which, by the way, I had pro- 
tected against the disturbance of the 
magnetic currents by a compensation 
balance —in my hand, I gazed ear- 
. nestly and anxiously upon the two 
wafers. Fifteen minutes passed. In 
this time, the earth had revolved one 
ninety-sixth part of its daily course, 
and the inhabitants on the surface had 
travelled two hundred and fifty miles. 
If my hopes are well founded, it is 
hardly time yet for me to perceive any 
change in the two red spots upon which 
my gaze is fixed. A half hour slowly 
passes. I do believe that the wafers 


are not directly opposite to each other ! 
let me wait a little while longer, that 
I may be certain. There is no mis- 
take about it, — the right edge of one 
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wafer just touches the left edge of the 
other. Eureka! Hurrah! I am right, 
Iam right. This big cylinder is the 
axis of the earth, fixed and immoy- 
able; and these huge walls are revoly- 
ing round it. There’s a discovery to 
make a man immortal! What fools the 
old geographers were that used to say, 
— “the axis is an imaginary line, run- 
ning through,” &c., &. The name 
of Whopper will now be heralded to all 
coming generations with the names of 
Bacon and Newton and La Place and 
Humboldt, and all the rest of them! 
Fame, with her great silvertrumpet— 

“Stop, my boy,” I imagine the 
impatient reader is now saying. “You 
had better get out into daylight before 
you crow so loud: we don’t see how 
your great discovery is going to help 
you to do that.” I presume not; but 
you will see, if you are only patient. 

I now reasoned thus with myself: 
“Tf the axis of the earth is hollow, — 
about which I have no doubt, — and 
open at both ends, —inasmuch as it is 
winter at the south pole when it is 
summer at the north, and vice versé, 
— there must always be a strong cur- 
rent of air passing through it, — the 
cold air of one extreme rushing into 
the warmer region at the opposite pole. 
I have, then, only to find some way of 
introducing my body into the interior 
of this axis ; and, by taking advantage 
of the current, I shall soon be able to 
see daylight again.” 

The next thing, therefore, to be done 
was to find out whether it would be 
possible for me to get inside the cylin- 
der, I had observed, that in some 
places the metal of which it was com- 
posed showed the appearance of being 
honey-combed ; and this gave me some 
encouragement. I now crawled, or 
rather swam, about the surface of this 
cylindrical mass of metal, and soon 
found an orifice large enough for me 

















to thrust in my hand apd arm up to 
the elbow. True enough, there was a 
strong draught in there, sostrong that it 
seemed as if my arm would be wrenched 
from the socket. Every doubt and 
difficulty were now removed, if I could 
only find a hole in the cylinder three 
feet in diameter; and, true enough, 
after an hour’s search, I lighted upon 
just what I wanted, — a good, smooth 
opening, and somewhat larger than 
was actually needed to pass my body 
through. This, however, was for- 
tunate, because I must have space 
enough to project myself with some 
force from the orifice, or I might strike 
the side of the cylinder, and be dashed 
into fragments. 

Every thing was now ready: nerv- 
ing my whole system for the terrible 
effort and the frightful risk, I sprang 
with all my might into the axis-of the 
earth. After what I had experienced 
when I put my arm into the cylinder, 
I expected, of course, as soon as my 
whole body was thrown in there, that I 
should undergo the terrible sensation 
of being whirled upward by a tornado. 
Instead of this, to my astonishment, the 
moment that I had cleared the orifice 
through which I jumped, I felt as 
though I were floating stationary in 
the air. Could it be that I was 
deceived in regard to the existence of 
the current? This could hardly be: 
it was not possible that I was station- 
ary, for the hole through which I 
leaped had vanished in a flash, It 
then for the first time occurred to me, 
that being in the current, and as it 
were a part of the current, moving in 
it and with it without any resistance, 
it was impossible for me to tell whether 
I was advancing or not; and then I 
remembered how men that went up in 
balloons, after they had lost sight of 
the earth, could not perceive whether 
they were in motion or at rest; and 
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how our teacher at the Roxbury school 
used to explain the fact that we were 
not conscious of the rotation of the 
globe on which we stood, upon the 
same principle. When I thought of 
all this, I broke into a loud laugh; and 
for along time I could hear the echoes 
thundering through the cylinder. 

I cannot say how glad I felt that my 
journey through the axis of the earth 
occurred at that period of the year 
when the current set from the south 
to the north. The prospect of safety, 
if I were to be discharged from the 
south pole, would be slight indeed ; 
but familiarity with the writings of 
various explorers in the Arctic regions 
gave me the very natural feeling that 
I should be in a measure at home in 
that part of the world. 

The absence of any sense of motion, 
with the quietness and darkness that 
surrounded me, began to induce a feel- 
ing of weariness; and I thought that 
I should like to see how it looked 
where I was: and so I lighted my 
lantern, which I had extinguished 
when I leaped into the axis; and the 
most dazzling and marvellous sight 
burst upon my view. I found that I 
was not very far from the side of the 
cylinder, which was polished, — proba- 
bly by the constant friction of the swift 
current passing through it, — so that it 
glistened like a diamond, only it was 
of one uniform vermilion hue. Re- 
flected, as in a fiery mirror, I caught 
an occasional glimpse of myself, mag- 
nified to a gigantic size by the con- 
cave form of the cylinder, and elongated 
in the most remarkable manner by the 
rapidity with which I shot by the 
surface; and, after this, I had no 
further doubts as to whether I was 
moving on or standing still. I next 
amused myself by making all sorts of 
uproarious sounds, which were repeated 
up and down, and back and forth, from 
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the metallic walls, until I was some- 
what frightened at the cries I made; 
for it seemed as if fifty wild demons 
were shouting and yelling around me. 
There are some of my readers who 
will remember the old chemical chim- 
ney in Roxbury, and what strange 
sounds were heard there when the 
boys stood below, laughing and talk- 
ing. What I now heard recalled most 
vividly all those experiences. To 
soothe my mind a little, I then took a 
jews-harp from my pocket, and played 
the “Star-spangled Banner.” The 
effect was beautiful and almost magical, 
and I sank at once into a delicious 
reverie. 

But, as the time drew near when [ 
supposed that I might expect to 
emerge from my present position, I 
began to feel anxious as to what would 
become of me when I came out. 
I anticipated, of course, that, moving 
at such a fearful rate, I must expect 
to shoot up rather high in the air; 
and the question was, where I should 
probably land. If, as is generally 
supposed, it is a clear, open sea at the 
pole, I shall not land at all, but come 
down into the water. In this case, I 
am inevitably lost: but still my faith 
was not shaken ; after all that I had 
endured, it did not seem likely that 
I should be left to perish in the sea. 
I could do nothing but trust and 
wait. 

In process of time, the light began 
to steal in upon the darkness, and I 
knew that another crisis was approach- 
ing, —the most trying and formidable 
that I had been called to encounter. 
And, shortly, out I went, high 
up in the air, — higher — higher, — 
until I thought that I should never 
come down again. But, after a time, 
I felt that I was descending; and the 
fear came upon me that I might tumble 
back once more into the axis of the 
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earth. If I had reflected a moment, 
I might have perceived that this would 
be impossible; for, as soon as I had 
sunk from my elevation down to a 
point not more than a hundred feet 
from the end of the pole, I met the 
swift current of air rushing out, and 
was once more hoisted up in the clouds. 
This was repeated several times over ; 
and I found myself in the condition 
of a cork ball, sustained in the air by 
a stream of water from a fountain. It 
is a little odd, that at this time there 
came to my mind a vivid recollection 
of such a cork ball, that I used to see 
tossing about in front of the hotel that 
formerly stood at the corner of Tre- 
mont and Boylston Streets, in Boston. 
At last, it occurred to me, that if at the 
time when I had nearly reached the 
highest point of my ascent, and there- 
fore must be moving very slowly, I 
should fan the air with my cap, as I 
did before, it might waft me out of 
the line of the north pole ; and that I 
might as well come down into the sea 
and be drowned, as to keep on bobbing 
up and down in this way forever. The 
experiment was successful; and the 
next time that I descended, I came 
gently, not into the water, but into a 
soft, yielding drift of snow, which en- 
tirely broke the force of my fall. 

I felt sure now that all was right; 
and, scrambling out of the snow, I 
looked about to see where Iwas. All 
around, in every direction, there was an 
open sea extending to the horizon; and 
it was evident that I had lighted upon 
an iceberg, which had floated north- 
ward from a more southern region. 
After I had refreshed myself with a 
little food, I proceeded to explcre the 
frozen island, of which I had so unex- 
pectedly become the sole proprietor 

I am afraid that some of my readers 
may think that there is a tone of ex- 
aggeration in my story, as I proceed 
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to narrate what I found there. Thus 
far, it must be allowed by all that I 
have kept within range of pos- 
sibility, if not of probability; I have 
been careful to explain minutely and 
scientifically just how every thing came 
about; and if it should ever become 
as familiar a thing to travel through 
the earth as it is now to shoot over 
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its surface on railroads, and send mes- 
sages instantaneously from one end 
of the world to the other, this nar- 
rative will not sound so very strangely 
afterall. But in telling what I found 
on the iceberg, and what happened to 
me there, I may have to tax somewhat 
the credulity of my readers. 

(To be continued.) 





OUR OLDEST FORTRESS. 


Tue oldest fort in the United States, 
which, almost from the beginning, 
has been held in a condition of de- 
fence against an enemy, has never 
been attacked, and, it is easy to add, 
has never been surrendered. From a 
series of curious notes by Col. Nehe- 
miah Freeman, one of the officers in 
the Revolutionary army, and after- 
wards in the newly-formed army of 


the United States, and from the 


notices of Mr. Samuel Burnham, 
Gen. Benham, now in charge of the 
extensive alterations in the fortifica- 
tions in Boston Harbor, has furnished 
to us the interesting detail of the grad- 
ual enlargement and improvement by 
which the bastions of earth and logs 
became in seven successive stages the 
fortifications of the 19th century. 

Castle Island, on which the fort 
now named Fort Independence in 
the harbor of Boston is situated, is 
about two miles and three furlongs 
from Boston proper, and eleven hun- 
dred and sixty yards from the Point 
of South Boston. In 1803, Col. Free- 
man found it measured thirteen acres. 
lt was probably once much larger. 

As early as the spring of 1633-4, 
Gov. Winthrop, accompanied by the 
Council, ministers, and other gentle- 
men, made a visit to Castle Island, 


and were detained there by the ice 
for a day and night, without shelter. 
They were pleased with its command- 
ing situation, and subscribed £5 each to 
place two platforms, and erect a fort. 
They made report on this subject, on 
the 29th of July, to the Legislature, 
who assented to the fortifying of the 
place The masonry was of lime 
made from oyster-shells; and, as it 
might be expected, the fortifications 
were at that early date neither solid 
nor expensive. The deputy-governor, 
Roger Ludlow, was appointed over- 
seer of the works. It is presumed 
that giving the command of Castle 
William to the second executive offi- 
cer, which, with some exceptions, was 
a general rule to both the Province 
and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
was practised from the precedent 
found in the first engineer, Ludlow.” 
Afterwards, La Tour, a Frenchman, 
came to Boston to solicit aid against 


1 The report was, that there should be “a plat- 
form made on the north-east side of Castle Island, 
and a house built on the top of the hill to defend 
the platform.” Very opportunely, about this time, 
the Colony received a present-of guns from friends 
in England; und these were speedily mounted in 
such positions as the authorities directed. The 
first commander at the fort was a Capt. Simpkins. 

2 We find that all the islands in the bay undis- 
posed of were granted “to them that keep the 
Castle, to take wood, and make use of, during the 
pleasure of the Court.” 
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his countrymen in Acadia. The ar- 
rival of his ship gave a great alarm to 
the town ; for so little attention had 
been paid to defence, that there was 
not a soldier on the island. In conse- 
quence of this surprise, the fort was 
rebuilt at the expense of the six 
neighboring towns, and garrisoned 

rincipally from Dorchester. It still 
showed the weakness or economy of 
the Colony. It was made of wood; 
and, in 1665, had not more than six 
guns mounted. 

On the sixth of June, 1639, a tax 
of £1,000 was levied for the whole 
Colony, which was assessed upon the 
towns of Boston, Roxbury, Salem, 
Weymouth, Hingham, Lynn, Cam- 
bridge, Watertown, Newbury, Dor- 
chester, Ipswich, and Charlestown. 
One-fourth of this sum was appro- 
priated towards building a house, and 
repairing the batteries on the island; 
and the governor, the deputy-gover- 
nor, and Mr. J. Stoughton were ap- 
pointed “to agree with Capt. Gibons 
how to bestow this £250, and what 
men to keep at the fort for the £100 
per annum (which had previously 
been voted for that purpose) after it 
is repaired.” In 1643, the Court aban- 
doned the whole affair, and “ gave 
Castle Island and the house there to 
Capt. Gibons,” but with the wise pro- 
viso, as will be seen, “unless it bee 
implied to publique use for fortifica- 
tions at any time hearafter.” 

Ata special “court” held in March, 
1643-4, an order was passed, “that it 
shall bee lawful for the inhabitants 
of the towns within the bay, or any 
convenient number of them, to erect 
a fortification upon the Castle Island, 
such as the present time and their 
abilities will give liberty and oppor- 
tunity unto, and to repair the batteries 
there, as the necessary defence of the 
place shall require; and that they 
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shall have liberty to take back unto 
the said island such ordnance and 
ammunition as was lately fetched from 
thence, or so much thereof as they 
shall make use of, any former order to 
the contrary notwithstanding ;” and 
it was further ordered, that, “when 
the towns in the bay shall have re- 
paired the two [platforms] in Castle 
Island, and mounted the ordnance, 
and erected a fortification there of 
fifty foote square, within the wall 10/ 
thick, at least, and height pro- 
portionable, with stone, timber, and 
earth, and a sufficient garrison of 20 
men, at least, provided for the de- 
fence of it, — this court will allow one 
hundred £ per annum towards the 
maintenance thereof; and this court 
will also allow towards this work and 
the securing the? other passage by 
Byrd Island, £100,—to bee paid 
when both the said works shall bee 
finished; and it is further ordered, 
that, notwithstanding the charge to 
be defrayed by the towns in the bay, 
yet the said fortifications to be still 
accounted to belong to the country; 
and this court or the council of war, 
from time to time, to have the com- 
mand and disposal thereof, as occasion 
shall require.” Five barrels of pow- 
der and a suitable proportion of shot” 
were also allowed for the Castle, which 
was “not to bee spent but for the 
defence of the place, and ordinary 
salutations of ships.” 

This revival of interest was un- 
doubtedly due to the sudden arrival 
of the Frenchman, La Tour, from 
Acadia, when it proved that there 
was not a soldier on the island. 

On the 25th of March, 1673, 
the fort was burned by accident. 
The construction of a new and 
strong stone fortress was then pro- 


J 
1 Probably a fort, as Governor’s Island is 
meant. 
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posed, and vigorously urged. The 
population was now so large, and Bos- 
ton so important a town, that there 
could no longer be a question as to 
the necessity of permanent fortifica- 
tions on Castle Island. The record 
states, that “the court, having con- 
sidered the awful hand of God in the 
destruction of the Castle by fire, do 
order and appoint, —1st, that there 
be a small, regular peice erected where 
the Castle stood, not exceeding 60 
feet square within,— or proportionable, 
— for the defence and security of the 
battery, and entertainment of such 
garrison as may be meet; 2d, that 
the charge hereof be defrayed by the 
late subscriptions and contributions 
for that end ; and what shall be want- 
ing to this work be levied by’a pub- 
lic rate, wherein those who have 
already contributed shall be consid- 
ered according to what is already 
declared ; and for the management of 
this affair, and to conclude the matter 
and form of the said Castle, and bring 
the same to a complete end as speedi- 
ly as may be, the Hon. Governor, J. 
Leveret, Esq., Capt. William Davis, 
Capt. Roger Clap (captain of the 
Castle), Capt. Thomas Savage, and 
Mr. John Richards are appointed and 
empowered as a committee ; and what 
shall be concluded from time to time 
by any three of the committee, — the 
Hon. Governor being one, — it shall 
be accounted a valid act to the ends 
aforesaid.” The work at the new 
fort was vigorously prosecuted; and, 
“to gain time, the court ordered beds to 
be provided at the island for the 
workmen. 

The fort was considered a strong 
one; and, at its completion, the 
“whole court visited it, October, 1674, 
to see how the country’s money is 
layed out thereupon.” 

The following incident is told in 
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connection with this rebuilding : Gov. 
Richard Bellingham, who died on the 
7th of December, 1672, was some- 
times afflicted with depression of spirits, 
and even mental derangement. In 
his will, he left a large property for 
charitable purposes; but the document 
was drawn in so crude a manner, that, 
after considerable dispute relative to 
its purport, the General Court put 
their own construction upon it, and 
applied the property to rebuilding the 
works on Castle Island. 

The fortress as rebuilt was no mean 
affair. Edward Randolph, writing in 
1676, says, “ Upon a small island, there 
is a castle of stone, lately built and in 
good repair, with four bastions, and 
mounted with 38 guns,—16 whole 
culverins, —commodiously seated upon 
a rising ground, 60 paces from the 
water side, under which, at high-wa- 
ter mark, is a small stone battery of 
six guns. The present commander is 
one Capt. Clapp, an old man, his 
salary £50 per annum. There be- 
longs to it 6 gunners, each at £10 
per annum.” 

In 1689, the inhabitants of Boston, 
favoring the revolution in England, 
confined Sir Edward Andros, the 
governor sent out by King James, 
and took possession of the Castle. 
Mr. John Fairweather was appointed 
the commander, and succeeded Capt. 
John Pipon, who delivered up the 
stores on the 19th of April. 

We have not been able to discover 
if this fort had a particular name be- 
fore it obtained that of Castle William, 
neither can the exact date be fixed 
when it was thus distinguished. It 
was probably so called during the ad- 
ministration of Sir William Phips, 
who was appointed in 1692, and was 
the first of King William’s governors 
in Massachusetts. The Crown con- 
tributed, about this time, to the erec- 
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tion of a citadel, and the furnishing 
of it with ordnance. The new bas- 
tions were long known by the names 
of the Crown, the Rose, the Royal, 
and the Elizabeth Bastions. The can- 
non were enumerated to 24 nine, 12 
twenty-four, 18 thirty-two, and 4 for- 
ty-two pounders. The greatest weight 
of metal was placed near the present 
water-battery. ‘The augmentation of 
strength was the more necessary, as 
there was expected, in the year 1697, 
@ co-operation of an army from Canada 
and a fleet from France, to the inva- 
sion of the New-England colonies. 

A fter the accession of King William, 
the home-government took an active 
interest in fortifications of Boston 
Harbor. Previous to this time, the 


works were very irregular; and this 
was very natural, as competent engi- 
neers were not to be found in the 
young colony. Col. Romer, a cele- 
brated engineer, was sent over to re- 
pair the fort. Upon his arrival, he 


demolished the old works, and raised 
an entirely new fortification. Of this 
new fort, Dummer, in his “ Defense of 
New England Charters,” p. 17, gives 
a minute description. He says, 
“ At the entrence of the harbor there 
is a strong beautiful Castle which is 
by far the finest specimen of military 
architecture in the British America. 
It was built by Col. Romer, a famous 
German engineer, at the country’s ex- 
pense, and is called Castle William. 
It is a Quarré surrounded with a cov- 
ered-way, and joined with two lines 
of communication from the main gate 
to a redoubt which is to prevent the 
landing. It is well situated near the 
channel to hinder ships from coming 
up to the town, which must all come 
within pistol-shot of this battery. It 
is mounted with 100 pieces of cannon, 
several of which are placed on a plat- 
form near high-water mark, so as to 
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rake a ship fore and aft, before she 
can bring her broadsides to bear 
against the Castle; and some of these 
cannon carry 42 pounders, In peace 
there is an independent company of 
fifty or one hundred men, I am not cer- 
tain which, that constantly are on 
duty; but in time of war, five hundred 
able men are exempted from all oth- 
er military duty, to attend the service 
of the Castle at an hour’s warning, 
upon any signal given to the Castle 
of the appearance of any ships and 
their number. The Castle again 
warns the town, and, if there be five 
ships or more, in time of war, an alarm 
is given to all the adjacent countries 
by firing a beacon. The province has 
also a galley or frigate, well manned 
in tim¢ of war to guard the coast from 
privateers, and to convoy their home 
trade.” 

A committee of the General Court 
visited Castle Island on the 1st of 
February, 1734. On their report, 
funds were furnished the treasury ; 
and Lieut.-Governor Phips, John Quin- 
cy, and Benjamin Bird were appointed 
to superintend the necessary repairs. 
£10,000, old tenor, or $4,444, were 
appropriated to the fortifying of the 
town. 

A French war was expected to fol- 
low the Spanish war then existing, and 
in 1740 Castle William was again re- 
paired. A new work for 20 forty-two 
pounders was constructed at the east 
head, and, in honor of the governor, 
was named Shirley Bastion. The ord- 
nance, presented by the king, arrived 
in 1744. A second magazine, or arse- 
nal, was built in 1747, and a third 
added during the latter part of Shir- 
ley’s administration. 

On the 18th of November, 1747, a 
tumult took place in Boston, and the 
governor retired to the Castle. It 
arose in consequence of some of the 
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inhabitants having been pressed, and, 
by order of Admiral Knowles, detained 
on board of his ship. The legislature 
then in session, and a town meeting 
specially called, gave assurance to the 
governor of their support to his au- 
thority. He returned to Boston on the 
20th. In 1749, there were at Castle 
William, according to Douglass, one 
hundred and four cannon, besides 
mortars. 

In 1765, “the Castle” begins to 
appear as the one place where the 
English Crown was sure of its authority. 

The stamps, by which a revenue 
was intended to be raised from the 
British colonies, arrived in the harbor 
of Boston in September, 1765, and 
were lodged for security at the Castle. 
The vigorous opposition in America 
to this stamp-act, having prevented 
its being in any instance carried into 
execution, soon procured its repeal. 
In the course of the following sum- 
mer, all the stamps were returned to 
England. 

The seeds of disunion were first 
sown in 1764, by the stamp-act; and, 
from 1768 to 1776, were from like 
causes advancing to maturity. In 
the contest between Britain and Amer- 
ica, the mother-country could not show 
more obstinacy in forcing an illegal 
revenue than the colonies persever- 
ance in urging and defending their 
rights. Massachusetts stood first 
in the arduous conflict. Boston 
was the centre of attack and resist- 
ance, and Castle William a key to be 
grasped by the strongest hand. While 
the public mind was agitated by the 
misunderstanding of Gov. Bernard 
with the legislature of the province 
over which he presided, a vessel be- 
longing to Mr. John Hancock was 
seized, and placed under an armed 
guard, by the officers of the Custom 
House. The commissioners of the 
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revenue, Messrs. Henry Hutton, John 
Temple, William Murch, Charles Pax- 
ton, and John Robinson, whose charge 
was very offensive to the people, and 
who, in the recent irritation of the in- 
habitants, had been insulted by the 
populace, retired with most of their 
subordinates on board of “The Rom- 
ney ” man-of-war, and then took shelter 
at the Castle. An assurance afterwards 
given from Boston, that they were in 
no personal danger, did not alleviate 
their apprehensions. They assembled 
all the king’s vessels around the isl- 
and, and caused them to be moored 
in situations to resist a regular attack ; 
they represented to the ministry in 
England their uncomfortable resi- 
dence, and the interruption of their 
duty; and, when they had obtained 
the protection of the military arm, 
they ventured to return totown. Be- 
fore the expiration of the year, several 
men-of-war arrived from Halifax, and 
between four and five regiments of 
regular troops took post in Boston. 
Of these, the 65th was quartered on 
Castle Island. From this period, we 
may date the British reliance on force. 
These warlike movements augmented 
the evils which they intended to rem- 
edy ; and the discontent of the coun- 
try rose in proportion to the coercion 
of government. The grand object, 
taxation, could not be relinquished ; 
but the means to effect it were alter- 
nately modified, relaxed, and renewed. 
The troops could not be withdrawn ; 
but the public uneasiness on the sub- 
ject awakened attention, and their 
stations were occasionally altered, and 
their number in Boston reduced. 
Two regiments were now allotted to 
the town; and the 65th embarked from 
the island, and sailed on the 25th of 
June for Nova Scotia. But a recon- 
ciliation between Britain and her col- 
onies was not honestly sought; and, 
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the quarrel once begun, no half, irres- 
olute measure could allay it. The 
disagreement of the governor and 
governed was transmitted to the sol- 
dier and to the citizen. It was shel- 
tered by the pride of the one, and 
nourished by the independence of the 
other; it became hatred, and grew 
into rancor. ' 

The removal of the troops was hu- 
miliating to the British Ministry, and 
the assumption by the Crown of the 
full control of the Castle was no less 
offensive to the Province of Massachu- 
setts. It was often stated as a griev- 
ance, but it found no immediate rem- 
edy. On the 10th of September, 
Lieut.-Gov. Hutchinson, in obedi- 
ence to instructions, withdrew the 
company on the provincial establish- 
ment, and delivered up the command 
to Col. Dalrymple, to be garrisoned 
by regular troops. The 14th regi- 


ment only remained at Castle William 
during the year 1771. The 29th had 


been sent, early in the preceding 
summer, to New Jersey. 

The repealing, in 1770, of the larger 
part of the act authorizing a revenue 
from the colonies lulled, during this 
and the following year, the animosity 
of political parties; but it was only a 
suspension, — a calm before a tempest. 
The duty on tea, not indeed levied, 
but held in terrorem, and other causes 
of irritation, still remained; one of 
which was the standing army in Mas- 
sachusetts, comprised in the regiment 
at this island. 

Lieut.-Col. Dalrymple embarked on 
the 22d of July, 1772, and sailed with 
the 14th regiment to the West Indies. 
The 64th, from Halifax, whose colonel 
was Leslie, and a detachment of ar- 
tillery, relieved the former garrison. 
Col. Leslie did not arrive with his 
corps; and this fortress was, for a while, 
under the command of an officer of 
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the latter regiment, whose name has 
not been ascertained. 

The intelligence of the Boston 
tea-party, when carried to England, 
inflamed the British Ministry: they 
were bent upon punishment; and the 
Boston Port Bill, and Gen. Gage, a 
governor with an army,’ were the rods 
of correction. But the former legis- 
lature continued in session in defiance 
of the governor; the counsellors ap- 
pointed by the Crown were forced to 
resign by the voice of the people; 
the term of the General Court ex- 
pired; county meetings, though self- 
created bodies, issued their injunctions 
and were respected. Every measure 
of government was opposed; and, in 
an interregnum of legal authority, 
every law was obeyed. 

The army, disciplined to attack, 
taught the militia to defend. The 
town of Boston was fortified by Gen. 
Gage, and the inhabitants distressed. 
Her cause became the cause of the 
country: she rose to her relief. Lex- 
ington witnessed the first effusion of 
blood; the battle of Bunker’s Hill was 
fought; and a whole nation sprung to 
arms. It does not appear that the 
regiment quartered on Castle Island 
was actively employed in the tavo en- 
gagements, Bunker Hill and Lexing- 
ton, which began the Revolutionary 
war. Col. Leslie had been sent, in 
February, to seize powder and other 
military stores at Salem: but he was 
delayed at the ferry by the militia, till 
the objects of depredation were re- 
moved beyond his attainment; and 
he returned peaceably to the island. 
In February, 1776, the same officer 
was ordered from Castle William with 
500 men, to draw, by a false attack, 

1 This army was formed by fourteen regiments, 
including marines and artillery. The marching 
regiments were the 4th, 5th, 10th, 18th, 23d, 37th, 


48th, 52d, 59th, 64th; at Castle William, the 65th; 
and Castle Island was made a military dépét. 
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the Americans from their posts at 
Roxbury. The attempt had not the 
intended effect, and the burning of 
five or six houses in Dorchester was 
the whole result. 

In the mean time, an army of patri- 
ots was formed in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, and the rudiments of war were 
taught by the immortal Washington. 
The lines of the enemy were limited 
by their graves at Charlestown. The 
turf on Dorchester Heights grew in 
one night to formidable batteries. 
A storm from heaven: prevented a 
threatened assault, and a second night 
made them impregnable. To snatch 
his troops from totul destruction, Gen. 
Howe, the successor of Gen. Gage, 
evacuated the town on the 17th of 
March, and the British fleet with 
them dropped below the Castle. At 
their departure, the British troops 
threw into the water the iron balls 
and shot; broke off the trunnions and 
cascables of the ordnance given to Cas- 
tle William in 1740; destroyed all 
the military stores and battery appa- 
ratus which they could not take with 
them; and, finally, blew up the cita- 
del and two magazines, and left the 
island a mass of ruins. Castle Island 
was unmolested during the remainder 
of the American contest. 

The officer who was sent by Gen. 
Washington to take possession after 
the evacuation was Col. John Trum- 
bull, well known in the Cabinet of 
Arts. During the larger part of the 
interregnum of government in Massa- 
chusetts, ‘this place was garrisoned by 
detachments from Col. Marshall’s, 
Col. Whitney’s, and other regiments 
of militia, but more particularly from 
Col. Craft’s train of artillery, sta- 
tioned in Boston. The duty, most 
probably, was in 1777 performed by 
roster; and we have not been able to 
trace a regular succession of command- 
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ing officers. Lieut.-Col. Paul Revere 
was: the only gentleman of the latter 
corps who passed any considerable time 
upon the island. He was there from 
the close of 1777 to the autumn of 
1779. The Americans soon began to 
remove the rubbish into some defen- 
sible shape. They threw up an epaule- 
ment upon the remains of Shirley 
Bastion. They placed behind it the 
mutilated forty-two pounders, affixing 
to them new trunnions, clasped by 
strong iron hoops; and, by the ship- 
wreck of “ The Somerset ” man-of-war 
on Cape Cod, in 1778, they obtained a 
more valuable acquisition in twenty- 
one handsome cannon of 32 Ibs. calibre. 
A wooden citadel which was then 
built has since been taken down; and 
an excellent magazine, then con- 
structed, was destroyed for the exten- 
sion of the works of 1799. 

A resolve was passed by the pro- 
vincial council of Massachusetts, on 
the 6th of October, 1779, to raise a 
company of artillery, whose service 
should not extend beyond the Castle 
and Governor’s Island. It was com- 
posed of one captain, one captain-lieu- 
tenant, one first lieutenant, one gun- 
ner, one gunner’s mate, six quarter- 
gunners, three sergeants, three cor- 
porals, and matrosses. 

The officers who were appointed on 
this occasion were Gen. John Hancock, 
captain; Lieut.-Col. Wm. Burbeck, 
captain-lieutenant; Samuel Treat, first 
lieutenant; Wm. Hickling, gunner. 

The same resolve directed that one 
company of militia from Charlestown, 
two from Dorchester, and one from 
Weymouth, should be liable to do 
duty six days in the year, at the forts 
on the two islands. An artillery 
company from Boston was put in re- 
quisition for the same service at the 
fort that it would have to perform at 
the batteries in town. 
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The present constitution of Massa- 
chusetts went into operation in 1780; 
and, when the lieutenant-governor 
was chosen, he received also the com- 
mission of captain of the company at 
the Castle. The gentlemen now in 
service were Gov. John Hancock, cap- 
tain; Lieut.-Col. Wm. Burbeck, cap- 
tain-lieutenant ; Samuel Treat, lieuten- 
ant; Wm. Hickling, gunner. 

Soon after the appointment of Major 
Perkins, in 1786, the convicts, in obe- 
dience to the law of the 4th of November, 
1785, came to the island. They re- 
mained till about three weeks before the 
cession was completed to the United 
States. Their number never exceeded 
ninety. Their audacity exercised the 
vigilance of the garrison. They made 
several bold but fruitless attempts to 
rise, and effect their escape; and in 
their mutinies some were wounded, 
others killed, and others procured 
their own deaths by endeavoring to 
form subterraneous passages. Stephen 
Burroughs, still remembered for his ex- 
tensive forgeries, here learnt the art of a 
nailer, and, in his printed memoirs, has 
publicly boasted of his Castle Island 
exploits. 

By an article of the Federal Consti- 
tution, the States are individually re- 
stricted from maintaining any troops 
without the consent of Congress, ex- 
cept upon sudden and _ particular 
emergencies. No such emergency 
had existed in this Commonwealth 
since the adoption, in 1788, of the 
national government; but there was 
a reluctance, both in the executive 
and legislature, to surrender the com- 
mand of Castle Island, which, from 
the very dawn of American history, 
had been an ensign of sovereignty. 
When, however, our country felt the 
insults of a great European power, and 
thought it necessary to assume an 
attitude for defence, Massachusetts, 
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whose patriotism has always been 
prompt and ardent, was ready to sac- 
rifice partial advantages to the gen- 
eral welfare, and offered the cession, 
recorded by the Act of the following 
year. 

In 1798, the State ceded the Cas- 
tle to the United-States Government. 
The troops of the Commonwealth 
were discharged, and the convicts dis- 
persed to the strongholds of the seve- 
ral counties. 

The public buildings given with 
the fort were twenty in number, of 
which one-half now remain (in 1803), 
but not ‘more than two or three are in 
repair; and the whole should be re- 
moved in time of war, as offering 
lodgements to an enemy. The mili- 
tary apparatus and appendages, which 
were charged to the account of the 
United States, were valued by Gen. 
Davis and Major Perkins at $35,995. 
37; but a new appraisal was taken on 
the 3d of September, 1803, which is 
recorded under its own date, and 
which, by leaving out the mutilated 
ordnance, reduced the sum received 
by the Commonwealth to $21,336. 
87. The guns saved from “The Som- 
erset ” were retained. 

Major Jackson and the officers who 
were on duty on Castle Island pre- 
vious to the month of April, 1802, 
were attached to the United-States 
Second Regiment of Artillerists and 
Engineers. Major Jackson’s military 
district was formed by the forts in the 
harbors of Portland, Portsmouth, Sa- 
lem, Marblehead, Boston, and New- 
port. 

A hospital for disabled seamen of 
the navy of the United States was 
placed on Castle Island, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Thomas Walsh, 
from the spring of 1799 to the 
autumn of 1803, at which latter date 
the subjects of it were removed to the 
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new building at Charlestown. The 
island was also made the residence of 
French prisoners from the month of 
July, 1799, to the month of March, 
1801, when they were released. Their 
greatest number — which was chiefly 
from the prize bureau — was 248, in 
November, 1800. 

The President of the United States, 
Mr. Adams, made a visit at the fort in 
August, 1799, and was received with 
all due honor. “On this occasion, he 
gave the name of Fort Independence 
to the fortress which the general gov- 
ernment had it in contemplation to erect 
on Castle Island. A large part of the 
materials were collected during this 
and the following year, under the di- 
rection of Lieut.-Col. Commandant 
Lewis Tousard, of the 2d regiment of 
artillerists and engineers, whose in- 
spection extended, at the time, to all 
the posts of the Eastern States. As 
‘Boston was the cradle of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,’ this baptism was not 
indecorous, and the godfather is cer- 
tainly unexceptionable ; but Fort In- 
dependence must count some years 
before he can entirely divest his elder 
brother of his birthright; and though 
the pottage might have been sold in 
1776, yet the title of the Castle is 
rather endearing to the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts, and is still bestowed 
by the major part as the only proper 
appellation.” 

Col. John Foncin, late a governor 
of the French colony of Cayenne, was 
appointed an engineer to build Fort 
Independence. Major Jackson arrived 
on the 20th of December, and Col. 
Foncin about the same time. 

“Col. Foncin had orders to consult 
with Generals Wm. Heath, Benj. Lin- 
coln, John Brooks, and William Hull, 
who came to the island, and critically 
examined the best lines of defence. 
They were pleased with his plan, 
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which was sanctioned by Gen. Henry 
Dearborn, Secretary of War. Gen. 
Dearborn had also visited the place, 
and has had the perfection of the new 
fort very much at heart, and has given 
it all possible aid. The first stone 
was laid on the 7th of May, at the 
salient angle of the north, since 
called Dearborn Bastion; and the 
whole superstructure has been raised 
from an original design, without any 
advantage being derived from the re- 
mains of former skill. 

“On the 23d of June, 1802, the na- 
tional colors were first displayed at 
Fort Independence, and under the dis- 
charge of a Federal salute. The ser- 
geants and corporals served the guns; 
and the commissioned officers, to the 
accord of martial music, and with the 
acclamations of a respectable con- 
course, hoisted the flag. 

“Gov. Strong passed once over the 
island, in the summer, and received 
every attention; and Col. Henry Bur- 
beck, on the 14th and 15th of Octo- 
ber, inspected this part of his exten- 
sive command. 

“The works of Fort Independence 
were pushed with great vigor from 
their foundation to their parapets. 
An immense labor was performed 
within a short time, by the accurate 
calculation and indefatigable attention 
of the engineer. The first overseer 
and head-carpenter was Mr. Caleb 
Clap, and the principal mason Mr. 
Mathew Johnson. There were many 
men, mechanics and laborers, daily 
employed, besides the assistance of 
the garrison. The terreplein was 
lowered in some places, and greatly 
raised in others; the buildings, both 
commodious and handsome, were erect- 
ed; and the walls—large masses of 
brick, earth, and sodding — were 
finished before the end of the year. 

“Col. Foncin dismissed his workmen, 
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and set off for Washington in Janu- 
ary. He had nearly completed an 
elegant and commanding fortress to 
one of the most beautiful harbors in 
the world; and what is left to be 
done could be easily accomplished by 
a few days’ assistance, and a small 
portion of that enthusiasm which for- 
tified Breed’s Hill and crowned Dor- 
chester Heights.” 


At this point, Col. Freeman’s cu- 
rious sketch comes to an end. We 
trust, in a future paper, we may give 
the history of this virgin fortress up 
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to the present time. Eight differ- 
ent fortifications in succession have 
been built upon the island: — 


The first fort of earth, in 1634. 

The second, of earth and logs, in 1644, 

The third, of brick, in 1674. 

The fourth, of stone, in 1690. 

The fifth, four bastions of earth and stone, 
in 1740. 

The sixth, four bastions of wood and stone, 
in 1779. 

The seventh, four bastions of brick and 
earth, in 1802. 

The eighth, four bastions of granite, under 
the direction of Col. Thayer, in 1835. On 
this work, extensive alterations are now in 
progress. 





THE SEED. 


BY R. S. P. 


Wuey; in the dark, imprisoning ground, 
The seed lies waiting for its hour, 
Within a narrow cell fast bound, 
Yet conscious of an inward power, 
I know that it must cherish there 
Dim longings for the upper air; 


Dreams of a life more free and fair; 
Foregleams of leaf ‘and flower. 


And when at last the word gves forth, 
And its frail covering falls apart; 
And, rising upward from the earth, 
A new life thrills through every part, — 
The great sun greets it with a smile, 
And the soft airs of spring the while 
Its unexpanded leaves beguile 
From out their buds to start ; 


While over it, a sheltering tent, 

The warm sky bends by night and day; 
And at its feet, in sweet content, 

The brook goes singing on its way ; 
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And, lifting up its head, it sees 

The lofty over-arching trees, 

And feels itself akin to these 
With silent ecstasy. 


How like a dream must seem the strife 
And longing of its stay below! 

How brief the struggle of that life, — 
Its days of waiting long and slow! 
How strange and sweet the sudden bliss 
That the dark way could lead to this! — 
I think I now can dimly guess; 
But one day I shall know. 





CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 


BY PORTER C. BLISS. 


Tue memorable tragedy which has, 
for five years, absorbed all the energies 
of four nations of South America, is 
now ended in the manner in which it 
has long been obvious that it must 
end,— by the extermination of the 
Paraguayan people. The time has 
arrived for the fulfilment or non-ful- 
filment of those prophecies of the ab- 
sorption of the conquered territory by 
the victorious Allies, which have been 
so constantly, and doubtless so sin- 
cerely, repeated by the representatives 
of public opinion in all neutral nations. 
Believing that the true conditions of 
the problem which is now being solved 
in the La Plata have rarely been pre- 
sented with any accuracy of detall, I 
propose to offer some data, which may 
aid in the formation of a general judg- 
ment upon the merits of a much-mis- 
understood cycle of events. 

At the beginning of the year 1810, 
the territories now comprised in the 


Argentine Republic— Uruguay, Para- 


guay, and Bolivia — formed the vice- 
royalty of La Plata, belonging to 
Spain, and administered by a colonial 
goverament, having its seat at Buenos 
Ayres. Brazil was, in like manner, a 
colony of Portugal, governed by a 
viceroy at Rio Janeiro. Between 
these respective colonies, there had 
been immemorial struggles as to boun- 
daries, dating back to a Papal bull, by 
which Pope Alexander VI., in the 
year following the discovery of Amer- 
ica, assumed to divide the New World 
between the crowns of Spain and Por- 
tugal. After being the cause of nu- 
merous indecisive wars, and equally 
indecisive treaties, the great question 
of limits was inherited by the empire 
of Brazil, upon its becoming indepen- 
dent of Portugal, in 1822, and still 
subsists unsolved between that empire 
and nearly all of its eight republican 
neighbors. 

The littie territory which now forms 
the revublic of Uruguay, otherwise 
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known as the Banda Oriental, or east- 
ern shore of the River Uruguay, has 
always been the chief bone of conten- 
tion. Originally settled by the Por- 
tuguese, and claimed by them as 
within their earliest limits, as fixed 
by the pope, it changed hands four 
times during the last century, and 
was finally assigned to Spain by the 
treaty of 1777, the latest which was 
made between the rival powers, and 
which is still considered as authorita- 
tive by all the Spanish-American re- 
publics. The northern portion of 
this territory was, however, seized by 
Portugal during the short war of 1801, 
and now forms part of the southern- 
most Brazilian province, that of Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

The year 1810 brought with it, as a 
consequence of the Napoleonic wars in 
Spain, the revolt of all the Spanish 
colonies in America, followed by a 
series of efforts on the part of Spain 
to recover her lost territories, which 
did not terminate until the victories 
of Junin and Ayacuch were won by 
Bolivar, in 1824. 

The viceroyalty of La Plata, in the 
mean time, had become disintegrated 
into four independent States. Para- 
guay was the first to secede. Under 
the guidance of the celebrated Dr. 
Francia, she separated from her sis- 
ter provinces, and, protected by her 
inaccessible position, was never invad- 
ed by Spanish troops. Bolivia—then 
called Upper Peru — was reconquered 
by Spain in 1817, and remained in 
subjection until liberated, in 1826, by 
the Venezuelan general, who, in addition 
to her independence, bestowed upon her 
a constitution and her present name. 
The “ Eastern Shore of the Uruguay” 
(Banda Oriental) remained a portion 
of the Argentine Confederation until 
1817, when it was seized by the Por- 
tuguese, and annexed to Brazil. In 
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1822, it became the “ Cis-Platine Pro- 
vince” of the new Brazilian empire. 
In 1825, it revolted from Brazil, with 
the design of re-entering the Argen- 
tine Confederation, which aided in 
the struggle by waging a victorious 
war upon the empire. The interven- 
tion of European powers, however, 
terminated the contest, in 1828, in a 
manner unsatisfactory to both belliger- 
ents, by erecting the disputed terri- 
tory into a republic, whose indepen- 
dence was unwillingly guaranteed by 
them. 

Since that date, the little republic 
of Uruguay has been the perpetual 
field of intrigues, promoted by the 
powerful neighbors, which covet a ter- 
ritory which each considers rightfully 
itsown. It has been a continual prey 
to the dissensions of the two parties 
which have alternately held sway, and 
which have been alternately fomented 
by Brazil and the Argentine Repub- 
lic. These parties, called Blancos 
and Colorados, — the Whites and the 
Reds, — have never represented any 
tangible difference of policy, and have 
been merely the personal feuds of the 
leading families. At first, both par- 
ties were equally hostile to Brazil. 
The Argentine dictator Rosas early 
became the ally of the Blancos, and, 
with their aid, waged a nine-years’ 
war — from 1842 to 1851 — against 
the Colorado government, which held 
possession of Montevideo. In 1851, 
the celebrated Urquiza, the principal 
general of Rosas, revolted against his 
master, effected a compromise between 
the factions, and marched against 
Rosas with forces augmented by the 
Uruguayans of both parties, and by a 
strong Brazilian detachment. 

Rosas was overthrown at the battle 
of Monte-Caseros in February, 1852, 
and fled to England, where he has 
since lived in quiet exile at Southamp- 
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ton. The Argentine Confederation 
was reconstructed by Urquiza, who 
remained president until 1859, when 
Dr. Santiago Derqui was elected in 
his place. In 1861, Gen. Bartolomé 
Mitre, governor of Buenos Ayres, 
headed a revolt against Derqui, and 
defeated the Argentine national forces 
commanded by Urquiza, at the deci- 
sive battle of Pavon, Sept. 17. It 
was more than suspected that the 
result of the contest was brought 
about by collusion between the oppos- 
ing generals. Be this as it may, the 
government of Dr. Derqui was over- 
thrown, and the former “Confedera- 
tion” was remodelled as the “ Argen- 
tine Republic.” Gen. Mitre, who is 
at once a poet, a novelist, an historian, 
and a parliamentary orator, became 
president for a term of six years, be- 
ginning in October, 1862. 

At the pacification of 1851, the 
Blanco party obtained the power in 


Montevideo, and retained it for tRree 


years. In 1854, Gen. Venancio 
Flores, a Colorado leader, made a 
successful revolution, aided by Brazil- 
ian and Argentine diplomacy. He 
became president, but was, in turn, 
overthrown by the Blancos in 1856, 
and took refuge in Buenos Ayres. 
He entered the military service of 
that province, and fought at the side 
of Gov. Mitre at Pavon. In 1863, after 
seven years’ absence from Montevideo, 
he landed on the shore of the Uruguay 
with three followers, called his partisans 
to arms, and commenced a revolution, 
which, two years later, became success- 
ful by the aid of Brazilian interven- 
tion. He was also aided not a little 
by the sympathy and secret support 
of the Argentines. The revolution 
of Flores was utterly unjustifiable, as 
the Blanco party, then in power, rep- 
resented the vast majority of the law- 
abiding “ Orientals,” or Uruguayans, 
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and a complete amnesty existed for 
the party to which Flores belonged. 
Besides, the administration of Presi- 
dent Berro had been the best which 
that distracted republic had ever en- 
joyed. The conduct of the Brazilian 
and Argentine administrations, at this 
crisis, fixes a stain upon those other- 
wise enlightened governments, and 
justly alienated from them a portion 
of that sympathy which they would 
otherwise have had, when they, in 
their turn, became the victims of ruth- 
less aggression by the tyrant of Para- 
ay. 

The so-called Republic of Paraguay 
was ruled by the famous Dr. Francia, 
first as cousul, and afterwards as dic- 
tator, from 1811 till his death in 1840. 
His power, which was absolute and 
ferociously exercised, was derived, in a 
great measure, from the tradition of 
Jesuit rule in those Guarani missions 
which were the germ of the Para- 
guayan population. After his death, 
the supreme power was seized by 
Carlos Antonio Lopez, under the title 
of consul, which he exchanged, in 
1844, for that of president. He re- 
mained in office till his death in Sep- 
tember, 1862, when Gen. Francisco 
Solano Lopez succeeded to his place, 
by virtue of the last will and tes- 
tament of his putative father, rati- 
fied by a “Congress” of his own ex- 
clusive selection. 

I have not space to enter here upon 
any detail of the personal or adminis- 
trative history of either of the Lo- 
pezes. Suffice it to say, that the gov- 
ernment remained, in theory and prac- 
tice, as absolute as in the day of Fran- 
cia; that Paraguay never had either 
constitution or code of laws; and that 
the document sometimes called, for 
convenience, the “Constitution of Pa- 
raguay,” was merely an edict of the 
elder Lopez, attributing to himself ab- 
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solute supremacy, with “extraordinary 
faculties” whenever he should deem it 
necessary to assume them. This edict 
was duly “approved” by the Para- 
guayan “Congress,” a body in which, 
during his whole administration, an 
opposition speech or vote was an un- 
known event, and which never took 
any other action than to sanction every 
proposal of the executive. I must 
also mention, in correction of a wide- 
spread error, that Carlos Antonio Lo- 
pez did not abolish slavery. He pro- 
claimed, in 1844, that all children born 
thereafter of slave parents should be- 
come free at the age of twenty-five 
years; so that the earliest emancipa- 
tion would only have taken place last 
year. 

Francisco Solano Lopez, born in 
1826, became general-in-chief of the 
Paraguayan army, by his father’s ap- 
pointment, at the age of eighteen; 
was afterwards minister of war, and 


was constantly engaged in other im- 


portant offices until his accession. In 
1853, he had been sent as minister to 
England, France, and Italy, remain- 
ing in Europe about eighteen months. 
It was at this time that he first con- 
ceived the idea of making Paraguay 
a great military power, so as ultimate- 
ly to enlarge her limits; an idea which 
thenceforth became his ruling passion, 
to which every other consideration was 
of secondary importance. The vast 
stores of war material which he accumu- 
lated, the Paraguayan fleet of twenty 
steamers, the arsenal, the foundries, the 
well-drilled army of 40,000 men, —all 
bore witness, in 1864, to the thorough- 
ness with which he had carried out 
his long-matured project. 

At that date, Paraguay had not 
been engaged in actual hostilities for 
more than half a century. A nom- 
inal state of war with the Argentine 
dictator, Rosas, had existed in 1846, 
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in consequence of his refusing to rec- 
ognize Paraguayan independence ; but 
no blood had been shed. The Bra- 
zilian government had ever been the 
fast friend of Paraguay, — from inter- 
ested motives, no doubt, —and had 
aided her with advice and with the 
gift of war material. Unsettled bound- 
ary questions existed; but the region 
in dispute was a desert to which Bra- 
zil never attached great importance, 
and the great empire showed a remark- 
able forbearance in the face of aggra- 
vating advances made by Paraguay 
towards its occupation. Nothing was 
farther from the thoughts, either of 
the Brazilian or the Argentine goy- 
ernments, than a war with Paraguay; 
when the events of 1864, in the Re- 
public of Uruguay, furnished Lopez 
the ostensible pretext for what his 
newspaper organ called “emerging 
from the chrysalis !” 

During the year 1864, the political 
atmosphere of the regions of La Plata 
was thick with impending storms; but 
no one knew how quickly, how violent- 
ly, they were to burst. At the begin- 
ning of that year, the only threatening 
sign was the civil war in Uruguay, 
where the rebel Gen. Flores, with his 
bands of Colorados, had several times 
besieged Montevideo, and as often re- 
treated without result. Left to itself, 
the legal government of the “ Banda 
Oriental” would eventually have tri- 
umphed over an absurdly groundless 
rebellion. But it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that there were many thousands 
of Brazilian cattle-farmers in the 
northern section of the republic, whose 
interests were seriously affected by 
the progress of hostilities. Hence 
arose a multitude of demands for re- 
dress, made by the Brazilian govern- 
ment against the legal or Blanco gov- 
ernment of Montevideo. With 4 
strange lack of generosity, the oppor- 
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tunity was seized to revive dozens of 
other heavy claims, which had, in many 
cases, been slumbering for fifteen 
years; and though, in equity, the Ori- 
ental government could also play at 
that game, it stood no chance against 
its powerful neighbor. 

In this strait, unwilling to sutrender 
aught of its dignity by yielding to the 
harsh demands of Brazil, and fearing 
a rupture with the Argentine Repub- 
lic for similar reasons, the Oriental 
government cast about for help, and 
in an evil hour had recourse to Para- 
guay. Little was known of that 
country in Montevideo. Separated 
by many hundred miles of Argentine 
and Brazilian territory, there were no 
treaties in existence between them, 
nor had there ever been any inter- 
change of diplomatic civilities. But 
it was known that Paraguay had a 
powerful standing army for which it 
had no use; and the leaders of the 


Montevidean government conceived 
what seemed to them the brilliant 
idea of playing off Paraguay against 


Brazil. It might, they thought, be 
feasible to instil into the mind of Lo- 
pez the specious idea of the “ balance 
of power;” persuade him that he was 
the proper arbiter of the conduct of 
surrounding countries; and that a war 
with Brazil, for which her infringe- 
ment of the balance of power would 
furnish the pretext, would be of incal- 
culable advantage to Paraguay. Dr. 
Antonio Carreras, who furnished the 
brains of the Blanco party, was des- 
patched, after some previous negotia- 
tion, to Paraguay, and applied the 
match to the tinder which had been 
preparing for many years. Nothing 
could have pleased or flattered Lopez 
more than the idea of becoming an 
improvised arbiter of nations. It 
was not that he cared for the fate of 
Uruguay, as subsequent events will 
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prove; but he at last saw the oppor- 
tunity of carrying into effect plans of 
aggression which he had been matur- 
ing for many years. 

He, therefore, speedily came to 
an understanding with Dr. Carreras, * 
promising that’ he would make war 
upon Brazil on his own account and 
in his own way, untrammelled by al- 
liances. He would come to the suc- 
cor of the Orientals in due time. Dr. 
Carreras, on his return to Montevideo, 
was invested with almost dictatorial 
power, concentrating the three most 
important ministries in his own hands, 
and was at no pains to avoid a rupture 
with the Brazilian empire. It came, 
heavily laden with consequences. 

After fruitlessly insisting upon their 
demands for redress, the Brazilians 
invaded Uruguay under plea of re- 
prisals, and, shortly after, united with 
the rebel Flores in destroying Pay- 
sandu and besieging Montevideo, which 
surrendered in February, 1865. Flores 
was constituted “provisional govern- 
or;” and the betrayed leaders of the 
Blanco government, who had so con- 
fidently counted on Paraguayan inter- 
vention, betook themselves in exile to 
the Argentine province of Entre Rios, 
where they enjoyed the protection of 
Ex-President Urquiza, 

During all this time, Lopez did 
nothing whatever in fulfilment of his 
plighted faith with Dr. Carreras. 
Why did he not succor the Uruguay- 
an government? He had formally 
promised to do so many months be- 
fore; and there was no question of his 
ability to do it, with his forty thousand 
disposable troops. The Brazilian ag- 
gression upon Uruguay was the sole 
pretext for his taking up arms; and if 
he had really given aid to that dis- 
tressed republic, his action, though 
presumptuous and illogical, might 
have passed for a praiseworthy deed. 
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But the fate of Uruguay was totally 

indifferent to him; so much so, that 

a great state ball, which was given 

the day of the reception of the news 

of the fall of Montevideo, was not sus- 
‘ pended on that account. 

He had, however, commenced hos- 
tilities on his own account, in a char- 
acteristic manner. Having found the 
desired opportunity of initiating his 
“grand idea” of carving out for him- 
self, by his sword, an extended empire 
in the heart of South America, he 
proclaimed himself the champion of 
the “balance of power,” and haught- 
ily warned Brazil to recede from its 
threatening attitude in Uruguay. 
Without awaiting the slow course of 
negotiations, he gave point to his pre- 
tensions by suddenly seizing upon the 
vast Brazilian province of Matto 
Grosso, which adjoins Paraguay upon 
the north, and is much larger than 
Texas. At the same time, he attempt- 
ed to give color to his act by reviving 
a claim upon that territory which had 
lain dormant since the “old colony 
times ” of the last century. He need- 
lessly aggravated this ruthless piracy 
by seizing upon a Brazilian merchant- 
steamer, which, under the protection 
of treaty rights, was proceeding to 
Matto Grosso, having on board Col. 
Campos, the new president of that 
province, lately appointed by the em- 
peror of Brazil. 

Lopez then turned to the govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic, and, 
avowing his intention of invading 
the southernmost province of Brazil, 
called Rio Grande, demanded the priv- 
ilege of making the intervening Ar- 
gentine territory the basis of his mili- 
tary operations. Upon receiving the 
refusal which that impudent proposal 
so richly merited, he instantly repeated 
his lawless tactics of the preceding 
year. He seized, in full peace, upon 
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the Argentine province of Corrientes, 
adjoining Paraguay on the south, and 
captured by surprise two Argentine 
men-of-war, which lay quietly at anchor 
in the port of Corrientes. This oc- 
curred upon the 14th of April, 1865, 
the day rendered memorable by the 
assassinations of President Lincoln in _ 
Washington, and of President Belzij 
in Bolivia. 

The Brazilian government had, for 
the last few months, been hastening 
their preparations for a war as unex- 
pected as gigantic, and which was to 
strain its resources to the uttermost. 
The new act of piracy committed by 
Lopez against the Argentine Republic 
naturally suggested a community of 
action to the two aggrieved powers; 
and the government of the Oriental 
Republic having, in the mean while, 
passed by the late revolution into the 
hands of Flores and the Colorado par- 
ty, which Lopez threatened to over- 
throw, the celebrated “Triple Alli- 
ance” against the Dictator Lopez was 
formed at Buenos Ayres, May 1, 1865, 
by the plenipotentiaries of Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, and Uruguay. 
Its object was limited to the expulsion 
of Lopez from Paraguay, as a bandit 
who defied all treaty obligations. The 
independence of Paraguay under any 
government it might choose (other 
than Lopez), and its territorial integ- 
rity within the limits previously rec- 
ognized, were guaranteed; and the 
guarantees have been fulfilled, in spite 
of the unforeseen and unexampled cost 
in time, blood, and treasure, at which 
final success has been purchased. 

The progress of the Allies was ex- 
tremely slow. At the end of the year 
1865, the net result attained by the Al- 
lies had been the destruction or capture 
of the Paraguayan army which in- 
vaded the Brazilian province of Rio 
Grande, the annihilation of Lopez’s 
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squadron in the memorable action of 
Riachuelo, and the repulse of his in- 
vading armies from the Argentine 
province of Corrientes. In April, 
1866, the Allies, with 60,000 men, 
crossed the river Parand into Para- 
guay, and, after severe battles in the 
field, settled down to besiege the forces 
of Lopez in their vast intrenchments 
of Humait4 and Curupaiti. The con- 
figuration of Paraguay is such, that 
these fortresses, situated upon the river 
of the same name, near its junction 
with the Parana, must indispensably 
be taken before an effective lodgement 
in that country can be made. They 
were artistically constructed by Euro- 
pean engineers; were mounted with 
cannon by the hundred, and defended 
by an army whose decimated ranks 
were daily repleted by enforced levies 
in mass, until— wonderful to relate, 
butstrictly within the limits of truth — 
the entire male population of Para- 
guay, betwee®#the ages of 10 and 70, 
had been driven like sheep into the 
trenches. There they perished; and, 
of 180,000 “defenders of Paraguayan 
independence,” not one in twenty is 
now living! 

This state of affairs continued for 
' two long, miserable years. They 
seemed ages to the hundreds of foreign- 
ers in Asungion, who, caught in a trap 
by the suddenness of the outbreak, 
had not been able to leave the coun- 
try before the war, and whom Lopez 
so effectually guarded, that not one of 
them ever did leave by the natural 
course of events. Save three individ- 
uals who were extricated by the inter- 
vention of their governments, and a 
half-dozen others who were freed from 
the chains of Lopez by a lucky move- 
ment of the allied forces, they all 
perished ultimately by torture, starva- 
tion, pestilence, or wholesale execution. 

The succeeding events of the Para- 
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guayan tragedy must be very briefly 
sketched. The military history of the 
war naturally divides itself into six 
periods, which those interested in the 
subject would do well to mark. The 
first period, that of Paraguayan ag- 
gression upon the neighboring States, 
commenced by the invasion of Matto 
Grosso by Lopez, in December, 1864, 
followed by the occupation of Cor- 
rientes in April, 1865, and the seizure 
of a portion of the Brazilian province 
of Rio Grande, in June and July of 
the same year. It was terminated by 
the capture of a Paraguayan army in 
Uruguayana in September, and’ the 
consequent retreat of Lopez’s forces 
from Corrientes shortly after. The 
second period began by the allied in- 
vasion of Paraguay, in April, 1866, 
and continued until the escape of Lo- 
pez from Humaitdé, in March, 1868. 
This period was characterized by the 
loss of more than a hundred thousand 
men on each side, chiefly from disease, 
and was brought to an end by the 
success of the Allies in investing Lo- 
pez’s intrenchments upon all sides, and - 
in forcing a passage with their squad- 
ron past the batteries of Humaitdé in 
February. The third period comprises 
the five months from March to Au- 
gust, 1868, during which Lopez main- 
tained himself in his new intrench- 
ments upon the river Tebicuari, sixty 
miles above Humaitdé. It was during \ 
this time, that he made those sweep- 
ing arrests of so many hundreds of 
foreigners and natives, and began the 
wholesale massacres which continued 
until his own death. Its close coin- 
cides with the departure of Hon.Charles 
A. Washburne, the American minister, 
from Paraguay, under circumstances 
which are fresh in the minds of most 
readers. The fourth period dates from 
Lopez’s retreat to the lines of Angos- 
tura, in August, and closes with his 
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crushing defeat and dislodgement in 
the great battles of Villeto and Lomas 
Valentinas, in December, 1868. With- 
in this period, the great majority of 
the prisoners of state were executed, 
or expired under tortures. By the 
battles of December, Lopez lost most 
of his artillery, the larger part of his 
diminished army, and all hold upon 
the River Paraguay and the chief towns 
of the republic, and was forced to fly 
to the mountains of the interior, whith- 
er he had previously driven the rem- 
nants of population which still sur- 
vived the terrible ravages of plague, 
famine, and exposure to the elements. 
This memorable flight nearly coincided 
with the arrival in Paraguay of the 
new American minister, Gen. }-artin 
T. McMahon. 

The fifth period of the war dates 
from the fortification, by Lopez, of the 
passes of the Cordillera of Azcurra 
in January, 1869, and lasts until he was 
driven from them by the Allies in 
August of the same year. During 
this interval, a provisional govern- 
ment was established at Asungion, and 
began to rally around it a few thou- 
sand refugees from the lines of Lopez. 
It commenced the work of laying a 
foundation for a constitutional govern- 
ment, decreed the abolition of slavery, 
and declared Lopez an outlaw. About 
the close of this period, Minister Mc- 
Mahon received his letters of recall, 
and returned to the United States. 

The sixth and last period comprises 
the few months prior to his death, 
during which Lopez was a fugitive in 
the deserts of the northern portions 
of Paraguay, and maintained a gue- 
rilla warfare with but a few hundreds 
of followers. He attempted to force 
an alliance with the savage Indians 
of the Brazilian frontier, but failed in 
his purpose. He was surprised in his 
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latest encampment, March 1, 1870, 
and perished at the hands of a Bra- 
zilian lancer, in the mud of the River “ 
Aquidaban. With him perished the 
last vestige of resistance; and the few 
tools and dupes who remained alive 
were soon vying with each other in 
denouncing his acts before their cap- 
tors. He had continued his accus- 
tomed arrests and executions among 
his few followers until the end; and 
the only prisoners left alive were his 
own mother and sisters, who owed 
their liberation from impending but 
delayed execution to the death of 
their unnatural relative. 

The future of Paraguay may be 
summed up in few words. The 
nation, as such, has ceased to exist; 
and the only hope of a future consists 
in the promotion of wholesale emi- 
gration from Europe to Paraguay. 
Under the circumstances, the Allies 
might be justified in annexing this 
territory, as offering the best prospect 
of a revival of some measure of pros- 
perity. But they would be beset by 
many difficulties in carrying such a 
plan into execution, not the least of 
which would be the unfounded and 
unreasoning jealousy of the neighbor- 
ing States. They have, accordingly, 
resolved upon the strict execution of 
the treaty of alliance of May 1, 1865, 
in respect to the independence of Pa- 
raguay. At the same time, they have 
generously disregarded the onerous 
conditions which that treaty proposed 
to exact from the Paraguayans, con- 
cerning repayment of the expenses of 
the war, and have withdrawn their 
forces, leaving the Paraguayan people 
to govern itself, as mistress of its own 
destinies. The sympathy of the world 
will attend it, in the attempted solu- 
tion of a difficult and doubtful prob- 
lem. 
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(FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO.) 


CHAPTER IX. 
“SHE WRITES!” 


A Frew weeks after this conversation, 
Lulu sat in her room writing, all un- 
conscious that clouds were gathering 
over her pretty little head. Under 
various pretences, she had, of late, 
withdrawn every day, at stated hours, 
to her pleasant sanctuary, with a book 
or a piece of work. “Christmas is 
coming soon,” she would say mysteri- 
ously. But the young girl was not 
employed with gay knots of worsted, 
or skeins of silk. She sat at her 
writing-table with glowing cheeks, and 
her pen flew with feverish haste over 
the paper. Now and then she paused, 


and stepped to the window to look at 


the beloved cathedral. How lovely 
and dream-like did she look, as she 
stood there, lost in thought, leaning 
her arm on the broad moulding, strok- 
ing her hair back from time to time, 
or sighing deeply. And then she 
turned again to her writing, and the 
pen flew hurriedly along once more. 
Lulu often asked herself, as if in a 
dream, “Is it, then, true, that I have 
become an authoress ?” 

An authoress! what would Oswald 
say if he knew it! A mingled feeling 
of joy and deadly anxiety crept over 
her at the thought. She commended 
herself and her mysterious work to the 
protection of all good spirits ; heshould 
not suspect it for any price in the world. 
But how charming was the plan she 
had devised, of surprising him at some 
future time, and compelling him to 
acknowledge her power. Published 
under an assumed name, she would 
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slip her works into his hand, and he 
should read, and admire them a little 
bit, she hoped, for long years, without 
suspecting that she was the writer. 

Perhaps, after a long, long time, she 
would tell him, incidentally, that he 
had married an authoress, but one 
who had not written at all from vanity. 
No one, no one, should know it, — not 
even Aunt Elsbeth at present. One 
alone must know about it, because she 
needed his assistance; and that one 
was her new brother. He was, indeed, 
the real inducement which had led her 
to write. The thought of procuring a 
horse for him, by her pen, had been 
very enticing. She would take care 
that the golden rain did not dissolve 
in dust and ashes in their hands. 
And Aunt Elsbeth’s advice, to ask the 
opinion of some wise man on what 
she had written, would be very easy 
to follow: she only needed to make 
Hippolytus her umpire. He was wise, 
if not learned. Moreover, learning 
would not be necessary in judging 
her work. Many a chapter had wan- 
dered into the hands of the young lieu- 
tenant, all of which were returned 
with the brightest, most spirited re~ 
marks in the margin. Lulu’s heart 
began to take courage. She took a 
little sheet of paper from her portfolio, 
and wrote these words, — 


Dear Brother, —I truly think I am 
going to succeed. Thou shalt have 
thy horse in a short time, if Aunt Els- 
beth is right in her calculations. The 
question. was, How shall I dispose of 
my manuscript? The answer is found, 
and here it is: my dear brother must 
send it to Herr 8S. for the Sunday pa- 
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per, and take the authorship upon 
himself. This will be our second se- 
cret. We must swear, on both sides, 
never to betray each other. Write 
soon, and tell me whether thou wilt 
do all this. With many greetings, 
Thy faithful sister, 
Lutv. 


Jacob had, for a long time, carried 
notes, now and then, to the young 
lieutenant, with the greatest willing- 
ness. He had been an officer’s servant 
himself, in the golden days of his 
youth, and nothing was more irresist- 
ible to him than a uniform. More- 
over, he had declared a hundred times, 
in the kitchen, that two human beings 
were never more plainly created for 
each other, than his young mistress 
and the lieutenant. He had no sort 
of sceuples in playing secret letter- 
carrier between the two. Indeed, his 
master had commanded him to'render 
every service to Lieut. Marcensky, 


as if he belonged to the house; and 
Hippolytus had long since won the 
heart of the old servant by his jovial 


friendliness. Every one knew that 
Jacob would become a counterfeiter 
for Lulu’s sake, if it had been neces- 
sary in order to gratify one of her 
desires. Prof. Werner knew of this 
little exchange of letters between the 
two young people, which at first re- 
lated to Italian lessons, flowers, parties, 
and balls; and sometimes he had him- 
self carried an open note to the broth- 
er, and brought one back in return 
for the little sister. Jacob knew all 
this, and so felt himself freed from all 
reproaches of conscience. The an- 
swer to Lulu’s letter ran thus :— 


Most charming little Sister, — How 
canst thou even ask? I will do all 
thou wishest! I will do any thing 
for thee! But, indeed, I am vexed 
with myself for betraying my heart’s 
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desire to thee, and am now compelled 
to accept a sacrifice from thy hand, 
And what a sacrifice! My beautiful 
sister will become a “ blue-stocking ” 
for my sake: pardon me for saying 
so. Ldo not wonder a moment at the 
success of thy undertaking. Thou 
thyself art a wonder, forever to be 
adored by 
Thy faithful brother, 


Hippotytvs, 


It was a strangely exciting time for 
Lulu, — this time of her first creation. 
This holding fast of airy dreams, this 
fixing of thoughts, this working and 
describing, possessed an infinite charm 
for her. When she read aloud what 
she had written, it seemed like some- 
thing strange, not belonging to her. 
The charm was increased by the fact 
that no human being but Hippolytus 
knew about it. A shudder passed 
over her, as she thought that the eyes 
of strangers should read her words, 
and a burning blush rose to her face 
at the idea that any one should sus- 
pect she had written them. And yet 
a strange joy flashed through her 
heart, when she said to herself, “Os- 
wald will read thy tales, and acknowl- 
edge that little Lulu is not so very 
simple, and that one need not perceive 
that a woman is a writer, merely by 
looking at her.” She rejoiced, also, on 
account of the horse she was to win. 
What a proud consciousness was that 
of being able to attain more by her 
own power, exercised in all quietness, 
than such a lofty being who called him- 
self “ Lord of Creation ” ! 

She often appeared so strikingly 
cheerful and gay in these days, when 
in the presence of her betrothed and 
their friends, in consequence of all 
these thoughts and the possession of 
her secret, that everybody was more 
charmed by her than ever; and yet 
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the little organist shook his head at 
times, and murmured, “ It is certainly 
love which makes her so happy; but 
whom does she love?” 

At last the day came, when, with a 
heart beating violently, Lulu sealed 
her manuscript, and sent it to her 
brother, under Jacob’s care. Hippoly- 
tus had undertaken the promotion of 
her cause, and on the same evening 
reported to his sister that the impor- 
tant packet had been sent to the post, 
with a letter to the famous Dr. Spitz 
in D., editor of the most popular of 
all papers, “The Blue Butterfly.” 
Lulu was in a state of feverish excite- 
ment after the first call from Hip- 
polytus. She was constantly thinking: 
what if the packet should go astray, 
if some one should open it, recognize 
her handwriting, make inquiries, and 
send it all to papa and Oswald ? 

Her glowing cheeks and shining 
eyes, as well as the abstraction of her 
whole manner, disturbed even Aunt 
.Elsbeth. She drew her favorite aside, 
felt of her pulse and her brow, and 
asked if “Godwie Castel ” was occu- 
pying her thoughts so fully; for she 
had seen this book lying on Lulu’s 
sewing-table. The young girl laughed, 
and insisted upon it that Christmas 
surprises, of various kinds, were the 
only cause of her excitement. It was, 
indeed, an enrapturing thought, that 
she might be able to lay her first work 
on the Christmas table, with that 
proud signature she had chosen for it, 
“Tpsa fecit.”” What would Aunt 
Elsbeth say? Lulu’s portrait, too, 
might hang in her room hereafter, per- 
haps by the side of Schopenhauer, 
Agnes Franz, Henrietta Hanke, or 
Madam de Staél, and her aunt would 
certainly bind a wreath of ivy about 
the frame. Her nights henceforth 
were restless; for in her dreams she 
saw Jacob enter with bags of gold, 
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and these treasures he tossed carelessly 
on to the bed. Heavier and heavier 
still became the burden, until Lulu 
awoke with acry of anguish. Anoth- 
er time she saw her brother riding on 
his new steed; but the wild animal 
suddenly threw his master off and ran 
away. Hippolytus now begged his 
sister to run after him; and she ran 
and ran, without being able to reach 
him, until she started up breathless 
from the loud beating of her heart, 
and was glad to find that she was on- 
ly dreaming. Or again, Oswald ap- 
peared to her, pale and sad, with a 
thick book under his arm, on which 
was printed in large letters, “ Lulu, ip- 
safecit.” And he asked softly, “ Didst 
thou really write this senseless trash ?” 
And then she would fall on his neck, 
weeping bitterly, and say, “I will 
never do it again!” Those were 
dreadful nights. 

Week after week went by, but no 
answer came from D.; but a change 
was given to Lulu’s thoughts by a 
visit from Theresa, who stopped at Prof. 
Werner’s house for a fortnight, on her 
way to visit some relatives. 

Poor Lulu !— what a grievous time ! 

Theresa arrived on a rainy October 
evening, and with a perfect torrent of 
words threw herself into the arms of 
Lulu, who was quite overpowered by 
such a tender greeting. “ You cannot 
tell how glad I am to be once more with 
acompanion of my own age,” she cried, 
while she vainly attempted to arrange 
her hair. “Constant intercourse with 
older persons gradually takes away the 
freshness froin a youthful being. Oh, 
I have so much to tell you, Lulu! I 
am so blessed, so peaceful! The heavy 
pressure is removed from my heart: I 
have found my calling.” 

“ Are you betrothed ?” 

“ Betrothed ? Speak not to me of 
such trifles. I have loved once, and 
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—renounced. Never could I be- 
come the wife of another man! But 
do not speak of men; believe me, 
they are a miserable race. When I 
spoke of a calling, I certainly did not 
mean that it was to sew on a husband’s 
shirt-buttons, or to look after his socks, 
and torment myself with children. 
No, my path leads to the stars. Look 
upon me, poor little Lulu: I have be- 
come a poetess !” 

Theresa had drawn back a step after 
these words. She now stood opposite 
the mirror, and cast a look upon its 
surface, which was lighted by a burn- 
inglamp. She was evidently satisfied 
with the image she saw reflected there. 
How picturesquely did the bright plaid 
hang over her shoulders! how boldly 
the little gray hat, with its red feather, 
sat upon the brow! how her blue dress 
lighted up! and how pale was the glim- 
mer of her complexion ! — pale, except 
the perpetually-heightened colorof her 
nose, — the deepest grief of Theresa’s 
heart. What means had she notalready 
used to remove this blemish! of how 
many journals had she made the fol- 
lowing request ! — 

“ A fair young maiden, who suffers 
from an unnatural carnation in a par- 
ticular part of the face, in consequence 
of incessant mental exertions, seeks a 
remedy for the same; and prays the 
honored editor to send her by mail, 
free of expense, under the address ‘N. 
N.,’ an infallible remedy for this little 
weakness.” All in vain. Her nose 
was red in winter, in spring, in sum- 
mer, and in autumn. Yes, the redness 
increased even, according to malicious 
persons. And since her nose, as The- 
resa herself was obliged to confess, was 
neither purely Grecian in style, nor 
Roman, but German, alas! German 
only, there really was not one soothing 
palliation for this defect in her beauty. 

But her energetic woman’s soul did 
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not relinquish the hope of overcoming 
this single imperfection. She had 
been applying a remedy for a short 
time, from which she expected a bril- 
liant result. 

“‘ Lulu, have you a simple veal-cut- 
let for me ?” she whispered to her com- 

anion. 

“We shall dine soon; but we are to 
have poultry,” was the answer. 

“Little simpleton! I want a raw 
piece, nota broiled one. Let the maid 
bring it to my room.” 

“ Do you eat raw meat?” stammered 
Lulu, looking upon her guest in amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh, do not be so utterly childish! 
It is a well-known means of beautify- 
ing one’s self. I will show you how 
to apply it this evening. Only pro- 
cure it for me, and say nothing. 
Come, show me my room; for I wish to 
make my toilet. Are you alone this 
evening ?” 

“ Only our usual guests are here,— 
Oswald, Uncle Fritz, and the organist. 
See, here is your room!” And Lulu 
opened a door. 

“Tt is, indeed, very pleasant here ; 
and the fire in the stove looks so com- 
fortable! And see, there are my trunks 
already!” cried Theresa, looking round 
the cosey room. “Do you not sleep 
with me ?” 

“No, but close by.” 

“ Describe to me as rapidly as pos- 
sible the characteristics of those gen- 
tlemen whom you have mentioned. I 
wish to gain some information. Of Os- 
wald,” — here Theresa sighed, — “ of 
course, it is not necessary to speak. I 
know him better than you ever will, 
little one. We were once very— 
but no more of that. Who is Uncle 
Fritz? A fine young man? And 
Albert, the organist of the cathedral ? 
Interesting, unmarried ?” And The- 
resa began to open her trunks. 
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“Yes: Uncle Fritz is my mother’s 
brother, a very eminent physician, and 
a dreadful quiz; but he has the best 
heart in the world. Only be perfectly 
natural, dear Theresa,” added Lulu’ 
rather timidly, “and then you will 
make him your friend at once.” 

“T should probably consider him a 
boor; and in his presence one might 
play ‘Fanchon’ or ‘ Lorle,’ I am sure. 
The organist interests me more. He 
shall accompany me in my songs. 
Music is the element of my life. Is 
he pale, large, somewhat bent, his hands 
hot, with a feverish glow, his pulse 
eighty-four, fair hair, and a slight 
cough ?” 

“No!” laughed the girl. 
very, very different!” 

“Well, I shall see! But there is 
no more time for talking now ; for I 
must make my toilet.” 

“But surely, Theresa, you do not 
think it is necessary to change your 
dress ?” , 

“You do not understand that, child. 
By a choice toilet one honors her host- 
ess. I shall appear simple as ever, 
but elegant. Send the maid to me.” 

“But she is busy in the kitchen: 
can I not help you?” 

“No. Leave me now, and come for 
me when you go to the table. Adieu, 
little one. You are looking very well; 
the bridal position has taken nothing 
from your rather excessive freshness. 
You should always wear black. 
Farewell till we meet again. To- 
night I will show you, if you ask 
very sweetly, a few of my latest 
poems.” 


“He is 


They sat in the dining-room waiting 
for their guest. Frau Ernestine was 
somewhat restless, the hours for eating 
were generally observed so punctually ; 
and now the fish was exposed to the 
danger of hopeless destruction, and 
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she dared not think what might be 
the color of the ducks when they were 
brought to the table. 

Aunt Elsbeth, on the other hand, 
was very curious to see Theresa. 
After Lulu’s report, she had secretly 
classed her among the poetesses, even 
though she ranked with those who 
were nameless up to that hour; but 
she was satisfied in looking upon her 
merely as Altenberg’s cousin. Oswald 
himself received this visit very unwill- 
ingly. He knew Theresa well enough 
to fear her whole character; and, how- 
ever patiently he endured his cousin 
in the house of his mother, the thought 
of seeing her among strangers was 
very disquieting to him. Moreover, 
his mother had intimated that There- 
sa, perhaps in consequence of her re- 
jected love, had fallen into the worst 
way into which a woman éan fall, — 
that of an authoress. “She shuts 
herself up for days,” wrote Frau 
Altenberg; “ uses an unlimited quan- 
tity of paper, pens, and ink; neglects 
herself; and is evidently ruining her 
health. I tremble now at the thought 
that you might have loved and chosen 
her, and this dreadful propensity might 
perhaps have come to light after 
marriage. No! a thousand times 
rather a little ignorant child than an 
authoress with an inky finger! 
Heaven has guarded you better than 
your mother. Theresa would now be 
your bride, if my foolish wishes had 
been fulfilled. But really it may be 
possible, as I have already suggested, 
that you have her upon your eon- 
science ; a broken heart is but too often 
the source of the saddest errors. So, 
in any case, be very forbearing to- 
wards her. I think she will not stay 
at the Werners’ long; for your childish 
bride is no companion for Theresa.” 
Oswald, like most men, felt a violent 
aversion tg every thing which was in 
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the slightest degree conspicuous in a 
woman ; and the idea that one of his 
relatives might be the object of un- 
usual attention, or even of ridicule, dis- 
turbed him greatly. And now he was 
to meet Theresa here, among all these 
strangers! It was a painful position. 
No conversation was carried on; they 
were all becoming impatient ; and this 
general expectation was very trying 
to him. 

Neither did Lulu make her appear- 
ance; and so Oswald paced up and 
down, while the minutes seemed to 
stretch into hours. At last, to his 
great relitf, he heard Lulu’s light step ; 
and immediately afterwards she put 
her head in at the door, and beckoned 
to him with an expression at once 
anxious and amused. In a trice he 
was by her side. “Oh, come with 
- me!” she implored. “ Theresa will not 
listen to me; and I do not know what 
our friends would think if she should 


appear as she is now: she has dressed 
herself so strangely !” 

He followed her without saying a 
word. Theresa met him at the thresh- 
old of her room, dressed in a white 
Grecian garment, with a golden border 
and a golden girdle, and a green 


wreath on her head. With a cry 
uttered in the key of G sharp, she 
threw herself unceremoniously into his 
arms. 

“ Dear Oswald!” 

“But Theresa, are you dreaming? 
You do not mean to come down in this 
attire ?” he cried, gently holding her 
off With the careless frankness of his 
character. 

“Is it possible that you are already 
contaminated by your little provincial 
pedant? You, above all men, should 
know that the Greeks always adorned 
themselves when they went to the 
table. What can one wear more sim- 
ple than white and gold?” * 
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“T insist upon it that you shall 
change your dress.” 

“Insist !—just hear the tyrant! 
Fortunately you have no right to com- 
mand me, dear Oswald. I have no 
desire to appear like the inhabitant of 
@ provincial town, or to show myself 
other than what I am, — a woman who 
has some right to take a prominent po- 
sition, —only let me be. Your friends 
and Lulu’s relatives will not be the 
first who have surrendered to me at 
discretion.” 

And pushing her cousin aside, and 
shaking her head, she advanced to- 
wards the sitting-room. 

“ Then I at least will not be a wit- 
ness when they laugh at you, as they 
will with a perfect right,” said Oswald 
excitedly. “ Excuse me to thy friends, 
Lulu: I will come again to-morrow.” 

And, hastily taking his hat, he hur- 
ried down the stairs. Lulu followed 
with a heavy heart. Altenberg had 
scarcely said farewell to her. 

“My God! what a masquerade!” 
said Uncle Fritz aloud, as the Grecian 
entered. Frau Ernestine advanced to 
meet her guest in the greatest von- 
fusion; while the organist and Prof. 
Werner gazed upon this singular ap- 
parition as upon a vision. Aunt Els- 
beth thought in her heart that this 
costume was very poetical, but at the 
same time she confessed that she would 
certainly never wish to dress like 
Theresa, and that, though one might 
array herself in this way when she sat 
at her writing-table, in a moment of 
winged inspiration, it was by no 
means suitable when about to take 
bodily food at such a simple citizen’s 
table. Theresa, meanwhile, nodded 
familiarly to the master of the house, 
greeted Aunt Elsbeth with a low bow, 
stretched out her hand smilingly to 
the organist, and shook her finger 
threateningly at Uncle Fritz. 
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She remained standing before him 
a moment, and then said playfully, 
“So you are the one of whom they 
have told me such bad things; but I 
have an idea in my head that we shall 
become friends. May I be allowed to 
ask for a seat by this gentleman ?” 

“Excuse me: I am obliged to visit 
a patient,” said the physician very 
hastily, and left the room ; after which 
he called Lulu out, and whispered to 
her, “You will not see me again at 
meal-times until that crazy woman 
has left the house. She is scrofulous, 
too, but only in the most ordinary way, 
— not an interesting case even in this 
respect. Imust joke Altenberg about 
his cousin. He was very wise to take 
himself out of the way. If all literary 
women are like her— b-r-r-r! Good- 
night, child! excuse me to the others.” 

As Lulu, unusually weary and dis- 
pirited from this strangely unrefresh- 
ing meal, lay in bed, silently enjoying 
her beloved cathedral-window, light- 
ed by the gentle glimmer of the 
eternal lamp, the door of the adjoining 
room was opened, and the guest of the 
Werner mansion appeared in her long 
night-dress covered all over with little 
rose-colored bows, her hair done up in 
countless papers, and a roll of paper 
under her arm. Lulu started up in 
alarm. “ How strange you look, The- 
resa! What have you on your face?” 
she cried. 

“Hush, little simpleton! I wrap 
my nose up every night in a veal-cut- 
let: that makes it pale. You would do 
well to bind the same on your cheeks: 
they might be a little paler. And 
now I will read aloud to you. Yousee 
how good I am. . . I come, though you 
did notask me. Listen,then! First 
a tragedy, in the style of Heine, but 
adapted to our times, which begins, — 

‘Fly with me, and be my husband.’ 
I do not see why we should always 
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be carried off like slaves. The morn- 
ing light of woman’s rights is breaking 
at last. Happy are we who live to see 
it! The woman’s journal for which 
I write is called ‘ Aurora,’ — promising 
name! O Lulu! if you could imagine 
what a consciousness, what an elevated 
feeling, it is to be a poetess in the true 
sense of the word!” 

During this long speech, Theresa 
had moved a little table up to the bed, 
put the lamp on it, and seated herself 
in a chair. Then, turning over the 
leaves, she began to read with the 
greatest pathos. lLulu’s eyes were 
fixed on her face fora while. Weari- 
ness, and an intense desire to laugh, 
struggled in her features. Oh, what 
would she have given to be able to draw 
this picture! But gradually her eyes 
closed. The sound of Theresa’s verses 
seemed to come from the far distance, 
ever more and more softly ; and when 
Lulu now and then, at some louder 
tone, raised her eyelids, overpowered 
with sleep, and startled at the same 
time, only a nose, enveloped in a mys- 
terious veil, swam before her gaze. At 
last she heard the voice no longer. 
As usual, sweet-organ tones floated 
dreamily over her; it seemed to the 
dreamer as if her uncle were sitting at 
the organ; one of Bach’s fugues strode 
forth like a king; the old church was 
bathed in moonlight; the solemn figures 
moved ; the chubby-faced angels be- 
gan to play; dazzling crowns shot out 
on all sides from the crown of Mary. 
Oh, it was so wonderfully beautiful ! 
One thing only was dreadful; and Lula 
felt a cold shudder pass over her in her 
dream,—the organist had his nose 
wrapped in a veal-cutlet, and was just 
bending down to kiss her. 


“Tf all writers are obliged to work 
as you do,” said Lulu to Theresa, one 
morning, “I should prefer the daily 
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labor of a washerwoman to such exer- 
tions.” 

Theresa sat by her writing-table at 
mid-day in the deepest négligé, with 
disordered hair and burning cheeks, 
holding a sheet of paper, on which a 
great many sentences had been writ- 
ten and erased. “This is only that 
higher play of the spirit which ordi- 
nary mortals call work; but we call it 
creation. Poor Lulu! If you could 
have any idea of such joys!” 

“Do you receive much compensa- 
tion, dear Theresa? and do you write 
under your own name?” asked Lulu. 

* Do you think I would sell my soul 
for vile mammon? do you suppose that 
a single publisher has presumed to 
offer me money for my poems? I 
would hurl it at his feet! I have, in- 
deed, just begun a romance, for which 
I am not unwilling to receive a com- 
pensation, but only the highest, of 
course. For verses, on the contrary, 


I would never allow myself to be paid.” 


“ Are you going to write a romance, 
—a whole, large book? Howcan you 
invent so much ?” 

“Invent? why? I write it down.” 

“ How so?” 

“Why, I relate all sorts of experi- 
ences concerning the people among 
whom I live; only I take other names, 
and vary the circumstances slightly, 
and the book is done. That is the 
way they do in these days, dear child. 
Invention, as it is called, has gone out 

of fashion. Every visitamong friends, 
every confidential letter, every bit of 
gossip, affords material for a larger or 
smaller chapter. Goethe himself has 
advised us to ‘grasp only at full 
human life, and, wherever you touch it, 
there it is interesting!’ That is just 
what I do.” 

“ But that is not writing poetry.” 

“Perhaps not; but still it is writ- 
ing, and earns money.” 
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“And will they really pay much 
money for it?” 

“T shall not take less than six hun- 
dred thalers a volume. And I am 
thinking of writing about five volumes 
at present.” 

“Six hundred thalers!” cried Lulu, 
clasping her hands: “that makes— 
five times six are thirty — about three 
thousand thalers. How fortunate you 
are! What will you do with your 
riches ?” 

“ Really, I have not considered that 
point. But do not be anxious, I will 
expend them suitably ; for instance, I 
might build an asylum villa for 
authoresses, and such things.” 

“ But how long will you work on 
your books ?” 

“Four months more, I think, — one 
volume a month: that cannot be diffi- 
cult. One is half written now. No 
one is safe from me in these days 
Even you will appear in my book, and 
Oswald also, and I myself, of course, 
by first right, and the handsome offi- 
cer of the Hussars, whom I saw yes- 
terday in your father’s room. But, 
naturally, it will all end in a very 
tragic manner.” 

“ Ah, pray leave Oswald and me out! 
it is perfectly horrible to me.” ; 

“Little provincial! In the great 
world, they are long since accustomed 
to such things. I need you both, 
moreover. As a matter of course, he 
will not love you, but another. Tell 
me, do you know nothing of your 
uncle’s love-affairs, who, by the way, 
is one of the most intolerable men I 
ever saw; or of the organist’s, who al- 
ways accompanies me so falsely ?” 

“No: I thought one should never 
ask about such things. And, further- 
more, it isnot true that Herr Albert has 
accompanied you falsely, dear Theresa: 
it is indeed quite impossible.” 

“ Ah, what do you know about it, 
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with your bad ear? I tell you, it all 
sounds false when we practise to- 
gether. ‘There is no mistake about 
that. But now leave me alone, little 
one; for I must finish one more letter.” 

This was the conclusion of that let- 


«J shall go away from here next 
week, dearest. I have fallen among 
aset of the most prosaic natures. Os- 
wald is lost in these surroundings, of 
course; but all experiences are of some 
use. Aslight lameness, indeed, steals 
now and then over the wings of my 
spirit under these oppressive circum- 
stances; but I work madly. You 
know my ardent desire to create; 
but, in spite of this, my romance pro- 
gresses very slowly. Writing is cer- 
tainly harder than I thought. And 


then I have found but one listener to 
whom I can read my productions, — the 
did-maidish Aunt Elsbeth, who still 
looks marvellously well. But even she 


does not admire every thing, and 
makes all sorts of foolish objections. 
You know that I cannot put one line 
on paper without reading it aloud. Oh! 
you have spoiled me,— your perfect 
understanding! Nobody understands 
me here. Lulu, who, in an incred- 
ible manner, turns the heads of all 
the men, (oh! this sex!) is so dull and 
stupid, that she falls asleep every night 
over my verses, which I read to her 
from pure compassion. Her mother 
is a pitiable housekeeping automaton, 
a cooling apparatus, a Wilson’s sew- 
ing-machine without improvements, 
a white slave, whose life is devoted to 
the pantry and her work-basket. The 
old professor is a pedant, such as flour- 
ish only on German soil; a barbarian, 
who las long since lost an eye for fe- 
male beauty and grace, — he does not 
speak a word to me beyond the morn- 
ing and evening greetings. Uncle 
Fritz, as they call him, Ihate, although 
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I rarely see him; but I cannot en- 
dure his mocking laugh: and since he 
advised me, in reply to my question, 
‘ How can the bad effect of mental la- 
bor be removed by medicines?’ to 
drink bitter mineral-waters, to run 
four hours daily (just think! this man 
said ‘to run’), to darn stockings, and 
teach little children to knit, I despise 
him also. A fine-looking lieutenant 
of the Hussars has some mysterious 
intercourse with Lulu and her father ; 
but he seems to avoid me as he would 
some threatening danger. But I do 
not mean to let this interesting moth 
escape me: he shall figure in my ro- 
mance; and the candle in which he is 
to burn his wings—do you know 
what name it bears, O thou con- 
fidante of my soul! Oswald is in love 
in the most laughable manner, poor 
man! What will his married life be? 
Pegasus under a yoke, without doubt! 
Mais vous Vavez voulu, George 
Dandin! He will repent, like all 
men, when it is too late. I will in- 
troduce this also in my romance. 
Separation and passion, — separation 
from my side, of course; that is, from 
the side of my heroine; then the high- 
est love, and renunciation. One per- 
son is beginning to attract me to this 
tiresome house,—a musician, the or- 
ganist of the cathedral. I shall enter 
into a correspondence with him after 
my departure. I believe he dimly 
recognizes my worth. Thoroughly 
ideal as he is, my appearance seems 
to dazzle him. When I ask him to 
accompany me, he turns red and pale, 
and murmurs some unintelligible words. 
Then I think I see his hands tremble 
on the keys. He often springs up in 
the midst of the most beautiful pas- 
sage, and runs into the next room. 
He does not appear again for a long 
time; and then it always seems to me 
as if his eyes showed traces of tears. 
‘ 
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One cannot exactly call him handsome, 
my beloved, or faultless in figure ; but 
his appearance is striking. I should 
like to look once into his past history. 
He is not young enough to have 
wandered through this earthly vale 
without any experience in love up to 
this time. Who knows of what dear 
one, unforgotten, though long since 
dead, my voice reminds him? 


* My heart and thy voice 
Accord, alas! too well.’ 

* What is in thy voice 

That so deeply moves me?’ 


would apply to this interesting case. 
But I tremble as usual, lest I may 
have unintentionally called forth a 
love whose power I can imagine, and 
which may perhaps blight an exist- 
ence that has hitherto passed so peace- 
fully. O my friend! it is beautiful 
indeed to possess such power; but itis 
dangerous, and disquieting to one’s 
conscience, to produce such desolation. 


Sometimes I seem a sinner to myself; 


but, indeed, it is not my fault. From 
my earliest childhood, I have been 
dangerous to men of every kind. 
That I have not been married a hun- 
dred times in the most brilliant man- 
ner is owing to the singular coyness 
of my own heart. I have had count- 
less offers. Even now, I could draw 
Oswald back to my feet, if I would; 
but I do not wish to make the little 
one unhappy. And, moreover, he no 
longer interests me. For the musician, 
on the contrary, I feel great tender- 
ness. What I shall do if he declares 
himself, I do not yet know. Thus 
far, he has only spoken to me in music. 
When he sits at the piano, and Aunt 
Elsbeth is opposite him with her knit- 
ting-work, I sometimes lean back on 
the other side, in that position which 
you, who are so free from envy, always 
called the ‘pure antique.’ Then his 
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eyes always rest on the knitter in 
great confusion. I see the struggle 
that it costs him to turn away his 
head from me. He plays divinely, 
only rather slowly; and his position as 
organist gives him about eight hun- 
dred thalers, and, besides that, he has 
some little property, as I learn from 
old Sophie, whom I have questioned 
en passant. I am going with Lulu 
to make him a visit soon. But do 
not be anxious, my faithful friend. 
Theresa will not play a destructive 
game with this man, as, alas! she 
has with so many others. This am 
tist’s heart is too noble to be crushed. 
I believe I could lead an ideal wedded 
life with this man, — music and songs; 
I writing poetry, he playing; no tri- 
fles, no cares of the kitchen, nor cry- 
ing of children; nectar and ambrosia, 
and, what a glorious thought! at most, 
a winged being, such as Helena pre- 
sented to her Faust. 

“ But I shall try, with all a woman’s 
skill, to prevent a declaration before 
my departure. But in letters we will 
draw near each other, unveil our 
souls, learn to love. You alone, my 
sweet confidante, shall be present 
at our wedding. You know I hate 
the barbarous wedding-festivities of 
the present day. Some beautiful 
morning we will enter a forest chapel in 
our ordinary dresses, winding a wreath 
of myrtle on the way, and afterwards 
seclude ourselves in some hermitage. 
You know the verse (I can never re- 
member the name of the composer), — 


‘The hermit rings his little bell: 
She heareth not the sound, — 
Her face within this lonely dell 
Fair ringlets do surround.’ 


Oh, to dwell in such a hermitage, 
and have a piano in our cell; what a 
dream! Farewell, sister-soul. More 
soon, from thy PorrEss.” 
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P. S.—Veal-cutlets are not so ef- 
fectual as I hoped they would be. Do 
you know of any thing else? 

P.S8.— My hair is falling out 
somewhat, from working so hard. 
Send me a couple of new switches, and 
two very long curls. What about your 
sweet verses, called “ Pollen”? Have 
you not found a publisher? Oh, these 
cannibals of booksellers! That such 
poetry need search for a publisher! 
Oh, if Géthe were still living, he would 
know how to appreciate them! Thou 


pure, lofty soul! Centuries hence thou 
wilt be acknowledged! Have you had 
your teeth put in yet?” 


CHAPTER X. 


AN UNEXPECTED EVENT. 


TueresA had at length taken her 
departure, to the general joy of the 
family. The life in the house of the 
professor again went on in its quiet 
way, and Lulu was still vainly waiting, 
in feverish suspense, for a sign that 
her work was accepted. 

The relation of the lovers had ex- 
perienced a decided change, by the 
visit of Altenberg’s cousin. Lulu fol- 
lowed his wishes more than ever; and 
Oswald, delighted at this lovely sub- 
mission, often forgot to assume the 
part of Mentor, and, to his own as- 
tonishment, saw himself in a fair way 
to consider every thing charming 
about his little bride, even things for 
which he had at times reproved her. 
But he spoke more sharply than ever 
of Theresa’s “strange and ridiculous 
course ;” and his arguments against 
female writers were so violent and un- 
sparing, that Lulu, conscious of her 
secret, looked at him with terror in 
her eyes, and often came nearly weep- 
ing bitterly. Now and then the old 
spirit of defiance arose within her, and 
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she helped Aunt Elsbeth bravely, when, 
in her warm manner, she undertook 
the defence of her favorites. She was 
always roused anew, when, with manly 
pride, he denied the right of a woman 
to write for the public, and declared 
that the possibility of attaining a suc- 
cessful or lasting result was more than 
doubtful. The burning desire awoke 
in her young heart, to defend her sex 
against him by her own deed, as it 
were, — to prove to him, whom she felt 
so high above her, that woman has a 
right to a certain domain, to lay out a 
little garden and cultivate flowers; and 
that her success, in a limited degree, 
in the world of fancy and affection, 
must be as sure as is a man’s in the 
regions of his world. How warm was 
her desire to prove to him that a wo- 
man who writes becomes ridiculous’ 
and intolerable only when she ceases 
to be awoman! Oh, how passionately 
she desired to succeed in such a de- 
fence! With ardent zeal she con- 
tinued to write her sweet stories; and 
it seemed as if new thoughts, new 
images, crowded upon her day by day. 
Many sheets had followed those first 
sent to Dr. Spitz, in accordance with 
his laconic demand to send more “ for 
trial;” but, as to the exact fate of 
her work, Lulu was still in perfect 
darkness. 

Sometimes she would lay her pen 
down in the midst of her writing, as 
the remembrance of some conversa- 
tion with Oswald rushed over her with 
torturing anxiety. He was always so 
violent on this subject ; and, when it 
was discussed, both talked themselves 
ito an irritated frame of mind, which 
led the young girl silently to vow 
that she would not betray her secret 
to any soul for any price. 

“Thou wouldst surely love me still, 
even if thou knewest that I. . . wrote 
poems, like Theresa, if I remained 
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just as I am,” she said to Oswald one 
day, half in jest, half in earnest. 

“ Love thee — yes — but not marry 
thee!” he answered very gravely. 

“But why not?” 

“Because I should not be willing 
to share my wife with any one, and I 
wish to see my house in good order.” 

“Ah, that is madness! I could 
give thee the best, and still share with 
others; as with a fine roast, for in- 
stance, one gives the choicest piece to 
the guest of honor. Thou canst not 
eat it all!” she said teasingly. “And 
as if there are not disorderly women 
who have never taken a pen in their 
hands! Need writing really make one 
disorderly ? ” 

“Tt would certainly be an exception 
if it were not so. A woman who writes 
has not time to attend to the kitchen, 
or to trouble herself to see that the 
children are washed.” 

“Very true, if she works like The- 
resa; but otherwise she has indeed. 
She need not peer into every dish her- 
self when she is married. Dost thou 
think I ought to stand in the kitchen 
every morning until your worship is 
seated at the table? Not atall! I 
will become thy companion, and the 
good spirit of thy house, but never thy 
cook or upper servant.” 

“Thou may’st become whatever thou 
wilt, little one, only—only — not an 
authoress ! ” 

He clasped her tenderly in his arms, 
and the dangerous subject was again 
dropped. 

Towards the end of the winter, Al- 
tenberg was surprised by receiving a 
call to the University at D., which 
was as honorable as it was lucrative ; 
and he immediately terrified Frau 
Ernestine by the decided declaration 
of his wish to take Lulu into his new 
home in the spring. Anxiety about 
the dowry, and the inexperienced child 
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herself, weighed with equal heaviness 
on the mind of the mother. After 
much deliberation, June was fixed 
upon for the marriage, and Oswald 
sought his bride, to tell her of his un- 
expected fortune, and beg her consent 
to his plans. 

He entered the sitting-room hastily. 
The young girl sat by the window, and 
her face was covered with light from 
the Marcly sun, which was just about 
setting. But it was not the evening 
sun alone that brought a glow to her 
face. Lulu was intensely excited; 
her heart beat wildly, and her breath 
came fast. She had just received the 
following note from her brother : — 


Sweet Sister, —At last, further 
information concerning our enterprise 
has been sent to me, the supposed 
author. They have not only accepted 
all thy tales, but they even call them 
little master-pieces. They say, indeed, 
they should have given a woman the 
credit of writing them, rather than a 
soldier. They wish to publish a whole 
book full! The point of compensation 
is still unsettled, but will be decided 
when the work is out. They want 
still more! So I pray thee, little sis- 
ter, procure one more steed by thy pen, 
as quickly as possible, and an equipage, 
—then shalt thou be taken to drive 
in fine style, by thy 

Devoted brother, 
H. von M. 


This letter was still lying in her 


. lap. She caught it up, confused and 


alarmed by Oswald’s unusual appear- 
ance at this early hour in the after- 
noon. Poor Lulu was not skilled in 
the art of dissimulation. She hastily 
thrust the letter into her pocket, and 
rose to meet her betrothed. Oswald’s 
quiet eyes looked upon her searchingly, 
with some surprise. More and more 
deeply did she blush beneath his gaze. 
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“What is it thou art so anxious to 
conceal from me?” he asked, half in 
jest; but his voice was not quite steady. 

“It was a —little note!” 

“Do the young ladies write thee 
notes which thou must conceal from 
thy future husband ?” 

“The note is not from one of them.” 

“Who, then, can have ventured to 
put thee into such confusion ?” 

“T cannot tell thee that!” 

“But I, at least, have a right to 
know what has agitated thee so.” 

The young girl became pale, even 
to her lips. 

“T can tell thee that no better! 
Nobody can know, — nobody shall 
know!” 

“Then show me the signature!” 

“No! a thousand times no!” 

Her altered voice, the unusual en- 
ergy of her expression, alarmed and 
provoked him at the same time. A 


deadly anguish suddenly came over 


him, like the foreboding of some calam- 
ity; and still his manly spirit rebelled 
against this abrupt refusal. Passion- 
ately throwing his arm about his bride, 
he cried, “Lulu, for God’s sake, be 
frank! From whom is this letter?” 
One of Theresa’s, parting words, till 
then forgotten, flashed through his 
mind. “Guard the little one somewhat 
better!” she had whispered, half teas- 
ingly,as shesat in thecarriage. “Thou 
knowest, souvent femme varie /” 
He had hardly given it a moment’s 
thought at the time. He feared no 
rival, and never recognized any dan- 
ger in the intercourse of the two child- 
ren, Hyppolytus and Lulu. What 
could Hyppolytus offer this lively, fan- 
ciful nature, this fiery maiden soul ? 
Oswald’s manly consciousness had 
kept him from any feeling of jealousy 
towards the young lieutenant up to 
this hour. “I could never be jeal- 
ous!” he had often boasted to himself: 
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he held such absolute control over his 
bride. He felt, with rapture, that she 
bowed before him, subjected herself 
to his spirit, and looked up to him; 
and, on the other hand, she regarded 
the young lieutenant only as a cheer- 
ful companion, who had no advantage 
over her except the happiness of being 
aman. Why, then, should he have 
any feeling of jealousy? But what 
was this burning, torturing sensation, 
which arose in him so suddenly at this 
moment? With almost wild vehe- 
mence he repeated, “From whom is 
the letter? I must and will know!” 

She looked upon his agitation and 
this command as proceeding, not from 
an outburst of passion, but from intol- 
erable tyranny. Should she, —could 
she, bearit? She hastily turned from 
her betrothed, with the words, “The 
letter is my secret!” 

“ But thou shouldst have no secrets 
from me!” 

“Why not? Thou art not my hus- 
band yet!” 

“But I shall be in a few months, 
Lulu! I came here to ask thee if 
thou art ready to follow me: I am 
going toD. Dost thou not feel, there- 
fore, that I have a right to thee, in 
the fullest sense of the word? The 
right of a man who loves thee, and 
wishes to take thee to his home! I 
would guard and defend thee from 
every danger: I would educate thee 
for myself. Through me shalt thou 
think; by my direction shalt thou 
learn to live, to form thy opinions. 
Thou shalt be my creation! No im- 
pure breath shall ever touch thee! 
No stone shall hurt thy foot: I will 
bear thee and guide thee! But thou 
must allow me to bear and guide thee 
without resistance! Thou must be 
frank. Tell me every thing! I must 
know who wrote that letter!” 

“ Hast thou not told me a thousand 
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times that the characteristic of true 
love is confidence, unlimited confi- 
dence?” she whispered with trembling 
lips. “Thou wilt make me thy wif 
and still distrust me?” 

“No, Lulu, I only distrust thy ex- 
perience. Canst thou swear to me 
that I should approve of these lines ?” 

The veins in his forehead swelled; 
he trembled from his violently sup- 
pressed agitation. 

“No, I cannot; but some time, per- 
haps, all will be explained, and then 
thou wilt not be angry with me.” 

His face had become deadly pale. 
“Ts this thy last word? Dost thou 
really insist, Lulu, upon concealing this 
unfortunate secret from me?” he asked 
in a scarcely audible voice. 

“ Yes 1” 

“Then, farewell; that is my last 
word !” 


Lake George. 


Did she understand the full weight 
of this word? He did not know 
She had turned away from him. Her 
little hand lay on the back of a chair, 
— it seemed to him that she trembled. 

“Farewell!” she answered, with- 
out looking at him. 

One moment still he hesitated; then 
turned hastily, and left the room and 
the house. 

As the door closed behind him, Lulu 
cried aloud. She said to herself, with 
clear consciousness, that she had now 
lost him. A veil was suddenly torn 
from her eyes; a pain, beyond com- 
parison with any thing she had ever 
known, filled her heart. It was a sin- 
gular change which now came over 
her. She felt that she loved him as 
she loved nothing else in the world. 


(To be continued.) 





LAKE GEORGE: A REMINISCENCE. 
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Apown the golden haze, with noiseless oar, 
Silent we loitered, as it were to join 

The silent symphony of heaven and earth, — 

Of sea that seemed no sea, but golden calm, 

Of shore that seemed no shore, but golden dream, 
Of air, that seemed not air, but golden hush, — 
All golden, as in golden mood of youth, 

Each held with each, in unvoiced sympathy, 

The sweet commune of friends, and came to know 
The golden speech of silence. 


Into Fairyland — 


Nay, into Christland —so we came, and seemed 
To near the Golden City, where is Peace. 
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THE QUAKERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


(SECOND PAPER.) 


BY RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 


In a paper already published, we 
have briefly named the cardinal prin- 
ciples and the more important features 
of early Quakerism. Fox appeared 
as a preacher in 1647. The age was 
ripe for his acceptance; the public 
mind, indeed, was eager to grasp at 
every suggestion appertaining to re- 
ligion. Nevertheless, Fox was no fair- 
weather reformer. In calling upon 
men “ to re-assume the ill-deputed care 
of their religion into their own hands 
again,” he arrayed against himself, 
not only Court and Parliament, but 
Papist, Episcopalian, and Independ- 
ent. 

The people sought and followed 
him, and many hungry souls were 
satisfied.. The Quakers increased rap- 
idly in numbers and influence. With 
the zeal, and often with the fanaticism, 
so characteristic of the time, they 
plied their spiritual weapons against 
the prevailing dogmas and ceremoni- 
als; they denounced the licentiousness 
of the Court, and the extravagances 
of the Puritans. Other people were 
non-conformists; the Quakers were 
both non-conformists and revolution- 
ists. Fora full obedience to the inward 
light, absolute religious liberty was 
essential, — and to this idea they were 
faithful to the end. In the history 
of the world, the progress of freedom 
is tracked by the blood of martyrs. 
The Quakers suffered their full share 
of martyrdom; they encountered per- 
secution in England, almost as severe 
and cruel as in Massachusetts. Sev- 
eral thousand of them were confined 
in the jails at one time. Fox especi- 


ally suffered harsh treatment. A re- 
cital of their sufferings, however, is 
not necessary here. In contrast with 
the enlightened views entertained by 
the Quakers on most subjects, their 
superstition is most striking. It was, 
perhaps, no more characteristic of 
them than of others. Amongst the 
so-called evangelical societies of the 
present day, it is very prevalent, and 
is manifested in much the same form. 
Emancipated, as they were, from the 
dumb forms of the Church, they were 
not able to escape the blasting influ- 
ence of a dark theology. They be- 
lieved firmly in an avenging God; 
and, in violation of the law of love so 
prominent in their lives, they ascribed 
to him such deeds as would earn the 
title of monster for any human being. 
The books of the Quakers are full of 
detailed accounts of disasters which 
befel their persecutors. Many of them 
would prophesy some great calamity, 
some visitation of the Lord, upon their 
enemies; and-any misfortune that af- 
terwards overtook these doomed per- 
sons was sure to be construed and re- 
corded as a fulfilment of the Quaker 
prophecy. George Fox was reputed 
a great prophet, of the Cassandraic 
order; and the New-England Quakers 
were singularly gifted. In his history 
of the Quakers, Mr. Janney, their 
historian of this generation, owing, 
perhaps, to his idolatry of the Fathers, 
perpetuates these accounts without a 
dissenting word, and almost with ap- 
proval. 

The organization of the society was 
commenced by Fox in 1667; not till 
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twenty years after he began to predeh. 
The name Quaker was applied to it 
in derision: Fox and his companions, 
assuming a name indicative of their 
character and mission, called them- 
selves “Friends.” The original ob- 
ject of the organization was, not to 
build up a sect, or to propagate a 
creed, but mainly to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor, and to aid those 
who were in prison. Beyond this, and 
the “ promotion of purity and virtue,” 
nothing was contemplated. No test 
of membership was required, except 
the habitual attendance at religious 
meetings. In the meetings for busi- 
ness, if astranger appeared, and wished 
to participate, he was asked to pro- 
duce a certificate of character from 
Friends in his own town. This, says 


Fox, “was to prevent any bad spirit, 
that may scandalize honest men, from 
bringing reproach upon them.” 

Their influence upon civilization 
must not be lightly estimated. By 


their sturdy opposition to ecclesiastical 
oppression, they aided largely in lift- 
ing the dead weight of the Church 
from the necks of the people. They 
taught men to subordinate theological 
opinions, church government, and 
church ordinances, and to give heed 
to that higher law, by obedience to 
which we can alone hope to establish 
a true and permanent religion. Men 
began to understand that rights, not 
privileges, must be demanded, in order 
to secure religious and civil liberty. 
Legislation in England, from that day 
to this, has been steadily modified to 
correspond with Quaker views, sug- 
gestions,anddemands. They, indeed, 
so largely anticipated our present civ- 
- ilization, that it is frequently urged 
that the decline of the society is due 
to the all but universal acceptance 
and adoption of their theories and 
principles. England learned her first 
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lesson in democracy under the tuition 
of the Quakers. 

The early settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania is without a parallel in the his- 
tory of nations. In that State, Qua 
kerism performed its work, unimpeded 
by persecution; and, in afew years 
from the meeting of its first legisla 
ture, or colonial parliament, it had 
outstripped all other American colo 
nies in natural prosperity and growth. 
In Massachusetts, the Quakers had 
to contend with the intelligence, the 
culture, the piety, of the Founders, 
Four of them were hung; all of them 
were persecuted, and denounced as 
children of Satan. 

In Pennsylvania, they met the North 
American Indians, men we are 
accustomed to call savages; and by 
these they were recognized as children 
of the Great Spirit. William Penn 
with his Quakerism overcame the tom- 
ahawk and scalping-knife of the red 
man, and, in the forests of the New 
World, not only laid the foundation, 
but established a republic. The his- 
tory of his “Holy Experiment” is 
known to every school-boy; and, to 
vindicate the claim for Quakerism as 
a great civilizing force, we have only 
to refer to it. 

We have alluded to the decline of 
Quakerism, and to the reason there- 
for so frequently given by the Friends 
themselves. It is very true, that the 
principles of the early Quakers are 
now a part of our civilization ; but it 
is a curious logic which leads to the 
conclusion that this is any justifica- 
tion of the stand-still, do-nothing pol- 
icy of the modern Friends. Quite re- 
cently, a spirit of progress has been 
developed, which promises prolonged 
life to the society; but, until within a 
very few years, stagnation was the 
notable characteristic. 

The Quaker garb and directness of 
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speech, once grand protests against 
extravagance in dress and the flat- 
tery bestowed upon wealth and rank, 
lost their original significance; andthe 
broad-brimmed hat, the peculiar bon- 
net, the thou and thee, became the 
sectarian badge, and too often indicated 
the bigotry of the children in their 
worship of the fathers. In many 
Quaker schools and colleges, the stu- 
dents were compelled to adopt the 
distinctive dress, and the ancient tes- 
timonies against literary and esthetic 
culture were rigidly enforced. Dur- 
ing the three years spent at an Ortho- 
dox Quaker college, we were not al- 
lowed to see a volume of Shakspeare, 
and while there we wead “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” by stealth. Music was strictly 
prohibited, and the fine arts were ab- 
solutely ignored. A regular attend- 
ant at Friends’ meetings must have 
heard many sermons, within the last 
twenty years, against the vanity of 
much learning. 

The failure to progress necessarily 
involves retrogression ; and the degen- 
eracy of the society was strikingly il- 
lustrated by its treatment of the aboli- 
tionists, during the long years of mor- 
al warfare which preceded the down- 
fall of the Southern oligarchy. When 
the contest began, the society found 
itself in advance of most, if not all, 
religious sects in its traditionary tes- 
timony against slavery. By the 
“rules of discipline,” members could not 
hold slaves, nor could they employ 
slave-labor. The system had always 
found its most active antagonist in the 
Quaker Church. By birthright, the 
modern Quaker was an abolitionist, 
and hence the responsibility of the 
society was greater than that of other 
religious bodies. History will reveal 
to posterity the sad fact, that the 
Friends of this country were false to 
their traditions, false to the spirit of 
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thg discipline, and altogether un- 
worthy their inheritance. 

We do not forget the exceptional 
men and women who labored in the 
good cause; and we know, that, by their 
efforts, the society was, in a measure, 
rescued from the utter demoralization 
which overwhelmed the Christian 
churches of America. In some locali- 
ties, these Friends were occasionally 
able to secure from their respective 
meetings a renewal of the ancient tes- 
timony, in the form of a memorial to 
Congress or to some State legislature. 
We remember, too, that the ranks of 
the abolitionists were largely recruited, 
in some places, from the younger mem- 
bers of the society ; but they were,. 
comparatively speaking, without in- 
fluence in the organization, and not a 
few of them left their meetings, dis- 
heartened by the course of the more 
“weighty” and influential members. 
As a rule, the moral weight of both 
branches of the society — Orthodox 
and Hicksite — was against the aboli- 
tionists and the anti-slavery movement. 
The subject was studiously avoided in 
the “meetings for worship,” being 
classed with those questions which are 
regarded as beyond the pale of reli- 
gion. The abolitionists were regarded 
and treated as disturbers of the peace. 
In some instances, they were pursued 
with bitter hostility, and even with ma- 
lignity. The venerable Lucretia Mott, 
who led the forlorn-hope of the society, 
was persistently persecuted and ta- 
booed. One Quaker physician actually 
refused to prescribe for her when she 
was ill, he was so incensed by her 
abolition heresy. More fortunate than 
some of her coadjutors, she. escaped 
disownment; but the fact that she 
“ ESCAPED ” is mournfully significant. 
Isaac T. Hopper was “dealt” with for 
his connection with “The Anti-Slavery 
Standard.” His case was duly consid- 
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ered by his own meeting, and he as 
expelled. He appealed successively 
to the meetings higher in authority, 
and each one of them sustained the 
action of the other. The various 
branches of the New-York Hicksite 
meeting, assembled as one body in 
their corporate capacity, confirmed his 
expulsion. The rise of the branch 
of the society known as Progressive 
Friends was the result of the hostile 
attitude of the Hicksite Quakers to- 
wards the anti-slavery movement. 
The language of a prominent New- 
England Orthodox Quaker, fitly rep- 
resents the position of that portion of 
the society. She said to ys, “The 
Lord will settle this question of slavery 
in his own good time, and we must 
not interfere with it.”1 Quakerism 


was a grand protest against slavery ; 
but modern Quakers preferred peace 
to purity, organization to justice. Sec- 
tarianism had done its work; and, 
practically repudiating its principles, 


the society floated with the popular 
current. 

But we gladly forego further con- 
sideration of the short-comings of the 
society, to pay a tribute to its solid 
worth. If the Friends idolize their 
ancestors, so do the descendants of the 
Puritans; if they are superstitious, 
they are no more so than a majority of 
sects; if they were pro-slavery, they 
were less so than most religious de- 
nominations. The Quaker coat, it is 
presumed, covers a multitude of vir- 
tues. It is prima facie evidence of the 
honesty of the man who wears it. Our 
poor-houses, our criminal courts, our 
rum-shops, our gambling hells,whether 
in North Street or State Street, would 
find their occupation gone, if they re- 


1 The Orthodox Quakers of New York were more 
faithful to their anti-slavery testimonies than 
Friends of other meetings included in this branch 
of the Society. 
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lied upon Friends to furnish them with 
inmates or criminals or victims. The 
private virtues, the simplicity and 
purity, the uprightness and integrity, 
of the modern Quakers, command the 
honor and respect of every community 
in which they live, and challenge the 
admiration of society. 

The failure of Quakerism, so far as 
it is a failure, is due, no doubt, in a 
degree, to the development of secta- 
rianism; but we must go behind this 
to seek for the main cause. It must, it 
seems to us, be attributed to the non- 
aggressive character of the society; 
and this, in turn, is probably due to 
the limited interpretation of the In- 
ward Light, insisted upon by Friends. 
They must be “ moved by the Spirit” 
to speak or to act. Ata given moment, 
they receive a direct and complete rev- 
elation from God, touching some defi- 
nite subject; and this revelation is in- 
dependent of all human faculties, — it 
is supernatural. The modern spirit- 
ist receives a communication from the 
spirit of Washington; in like manner, 
the Quaker receives a message or 
command from the Spirit of God. De- 
pending upon this supernatural in- 
struction for guidance, it is essential 
to banish all “worldly thoughts;” to 
concentrate the mind, or, more accu- 
rately speaking, the soul, upon God, 
in order to get into spirit relations with 
him,—to get en rapport with him, and 
thus to invite communion. 

The parallel to this theory of religion 
is frequently found in the history of 
heathen nations. The Hindu priests, 
by constant contemplation of their 
deities, sought to become divine. As- 
ceticism is the inevitable result of such 
a practice. In the case of Friends, it 
has made them exclusive, indifferent 
to education, indifferent to the world 
about them: unity and harmony must 
be maintained, and the introduction of 
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the great questions involved in the de- 
velopment of society must be discour- 
aged, as tending to distract the soul, 
and to lead it away from the contem- 
plation of the Creator. We shall not 
now dispute the reality of special or 
supernatural revelation; though we are 
compelled to say, that the sermons 
usually heard at a Quaker meeting, 
and claimed to be the expression of 
the Holy Spirit, the reflex of the 
“light within,” are not calculated to 
overcome the incredulity of the scep- 
tic. 

A firm belief in spiritual communion, 
however, is of inestimable value to our 
spiritual nature; for, through it, the 
aspirations of the soul are satisfied. 
But we are human as well as spiritual 
beings; and our humanity protests 
against a religion which subdues and 
slights our human faculties, which re- 
fuses to recognize Mind, or Reason, as 
a part of that kingdom of heaven we 
find within us. A broader and more 
intelligent interpretation, it appears to 
us, will divest the theory of the Inward 
Light of all supernaturalism, and will 
bring into harmony all the faculties 
of our dual nature. It will recognize 
the divine character of humanity, and 
teach us to revere every faculty God 
has given us, as a part of that light 
by which we must be guided. His 
law is written, not only on our hearts, 
but in every fibre of our being, and 
our lives are a perpetual revelation 
of it. 
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The spirit of progress recently de- 
veloped within the Society is full of 
promise. ‘The invaluable testimonies 
in favor of moderation in living, and 
simplicity in dress and address, imply 
less singularity than heretofore, but 
still have their work to do, in checking 
the spirit of recklessness and extrava- 
gance which marks and mars the age. 
The protest against amusements has 
been materially modified, and the value 
of music and the fine arts is better ap- 
preciated. The liberal management 
of Swarthmore College, even more than 
the two or three hundred thousand dol- 
lars invested in it, attests the increas- 
ing importance attached to education. 
The desertion of the slave is being 
atoned for, so far as possible, by devo- 
tion to the freedman ; and the nation 
already owes a debt of gratitude to 
Friends for their attempt to solve the 
Indian question. 

The development of rationalism, as 
opposed to spiritism and superstition, 
iseanother encouraging evidence of vi- 
tality and progress. Quakerism, de- 
veloped to its legitimate conclusion, 
leaves to its earlier professors the con- 
fusion of Calvinistic theology with the 
simpler faith in God as he is mani- 
fested in the individual soul. The 
logic of Quakerism establishes the 
Church universal, and demands a re- 
ligion which embraces Jew, Pagan, 
and Christian, and which cannot be 
limited by the dogmas of one or the 
other. 
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PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET 


CHAPTER II. 


Courteous Reaper: A month ago, 
we left Grace Seymour in the 
midst of her flower-vases and flowers, 
while Letitia was going out at the 
back door, and her brother John 
was coming up the front steps. 

We relate the whole state and posi- 
tion of things thus definitely to you, 
because we are aware that you regu- 
larly forget, when you take up a serial, 
what it was about last month. We do 
not in the least blame you, being 
subject to the same weakness our- 
selves; and, therefore, we shall be at 
the pains to make your way exceed- 
ingly clear unto you, afterthe manner 
of our sermonizing fathers, by every 
once in a while recapitulating the past 
discourse. Now, during the month 
while John has been waiting to come 
up the front steps, imagine yourself 
to have been put in possession of 
further information about him and 
Grace, in manner and form as fol- 
lows. 

Grace Seymour was a specimen 
of a class of whom we are happy to 
say New England possesses a great 
many. 

She was a highly cultivated, intel- 
ligent, and refined woman, arrived at 
the full age of mature womanhood 
unmarried, and with no present thought 
or prospect of marriage. I presume 
all my readers, who are in a position 
to run over the society of our rural 
New-England towns, can recall to their 
minds hundreds of such. They are 
women too thoughtful, too conscien- 
tious, too delicate, to marry for any 
thing but a purely personal affection ; 
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and this affection, for various reasons, 
has not fallen in their way. 

The tendency of life in these towns 
is to throw the young men of the 
place into distant fields of adventure 
and enterprise in the far Western and 
Southern States, leaving at their old 
homes a population in which the fem- 
inine element largely predominates. 
It is not, generally speaking, the most 
cultivated or the most attractive of 
the brethren who remain in the place 
where they were born. The ardent, 
the daring, the enterprising, are off to 
the ends of the earth; and the choice 
of the sisters who remain at home is, 
therefore, confined to a restricted list; 
and so it ends in these delightful rose- 
gardens of single women which abound 
in New England, — women whoremain 
at home as housekeepers to aged par- 
ents, and charming persons in society ; 
women over whose graces of conver- 
sation and manner the married men 
in their vicinity go off into raptures 
of eulogium, which generally end with, 
“Why hasn’t that woman ever got 
married ? ” 

It often happens to such women to 
expend on some brother that stock 
of hero-worship and devotion which 
it has not come in their way to give to 
a nearer friend. Alas! it is building 
on a sandy foundation ; for, just as the 
union of hearts is complete, the chemi- 
cal affinity which began in the cradle, 
and strengthens with every year of 
life, is dissolved by the introduction 
of that third element which makes of 
the brother a husband, while the new 
combination casts out the old, — some- 
times with a disagreeable efferves- 
cence. 
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John and Grace Seymour were two 
only children of a very affectionate 
family ; and they had grown up in the 
closest habits of intimacy. They had 
written to each other those long letters 
in which thoughtful people who live 
in retired situations delight; letters 
not of outward events, but of sen- 
timents and opinions, the phases of 
the inner life. They had studied and 
pursued courses of reading together. 
They had together organized and 
carried on works of benevolence and 
charity. 

The brother and sister had been 
left joint heirs of a large manufactur- 
ing property, employing hundreds of 
hands, in their vicinity ; and the care 
and cultivation of these work-people, 
the education of their children, had 
been most conscientiously upon their 
minds. Half of every Sunday they 


devoted together to labors in the Sun- 
day school of their manufacturing 


village; and the two worked so har- 
moniously together in the interests of 
their life, that Grace had never felt 
the want of any domestic ties or rela- 
tions other than those that she had. 
Our readers may perhaps, therefore, 
concede, that, among the many claim- 
ants for their sympathy in this cross- 
grained world of ours, some few grains 
of it may properly be due to Grace. 
Things are trials that try us; af- 
flictions are what afflict us; and, un- 
der this showing, Grace was both 
tried and afflicted by the sudden 
engagement of her brother. When 
the whole groundwork on which one’s 
daily life is built caves in, and falls 
into the cellar without one moment’s 
warning, it is not in human nature to 
pick one’s self up, and reconstruct and 
re-arrange in a moment. So Grace 
thought, at any rate- but ghe made a 
hurried effort to dash back her tears, 
and gulp down a rising in her throat, 
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anxious only not to be selfish, and not 
to disgust her brother in the outset 
with any personal egotism. 

So she ran to the front door to meet 
him, and fell into his arms, trying so 
hard to seem congratulatory and af- 
fectionate, that she broke out into 
sobbing. 

“ My dear Gracie,” said John, em- 
bracing and kissing her with that 
gushing fervor with which newly- 
engaged gentlemen are apt to deluge 
every creature whom they meet, 
*You’ve got my letter. Well, were 
not you astonished ?” 

“QO John, it was so sudden!” was 
all poor Grace could say. “And 
you know, John, since mother died, 
you and I have been all in all to each 
other.” 

“ And so we shall be, Gracie. Why, 
yes, of course we shall,” he said, strok- 
ing her hair, and playing with her 
trembling, thin, white hands. “ Why, 
this only makes me love you the more 
now; and you will love my little 
Lillie: fact is, you can’t help it. We 
shall both of us be happier for having 
her here.” 

“Well, you know, John, I never 
saw her,” said Grace deprecatingly, 
“and so you can’t wonder.” 

“Qh, yes, of course! Don’t wonderin 
theleast. It comes rather sudden,—and 
then you haven’t seen her. Look, 
here is her photograph!” said John, 
producing one from the most orthodox 
innermost region, directly over his 
heart. “Look there! isn’t it beau- 
tiful ?” 

“It is a very sweet face,” said 
Grace, exerting herself to be sympa- 
thetic, and thankful that she could 
say that much truthfully. 

“Tcan’timagine” said John, “what 
ever made her like me. You know 
she has refused half the fellows in the 
country. I hadn’t tlie remotest idea 
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that she would have any thing to say 
to me; but you see there’s no account- 
ing for tastes;” and John plumed 
himself, as young gentlemen do who 
have carried off prizes. 

“ You see,” he added, “ it’s odd, but 
she took a fancy to me the first time 
she saw me. Now, you know, Gracie, 
I never found it easy to get along 
with ladies at first ; but Lillie has the 
most extraordinary way of putting a 
fellow at his ease. Why, she made 
me feel like an old friend the first 
hour.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Look here,” said John, triumph- 
antly drawing out his pocket-book, and 
producing thence a knot of rose-colored 
satinribbon. “ Did youeverseesucha 
lovely color as this? It’s so exquisite, 
you see! Well, she always is wearing 
just such knots of ribbon, the most 
lovely shades. Why, there isn’t one 
woman in a thousand could wear the 
things she does. Every thing becomes 
her. Sometimes it’s rose color, or 
lilac, or pale blue,—just the most 
trying things to others are what she 
can wear.” 

“Dear John, I hope you looked for 
something deeper than the complexion 
in a wife,” said Grace, driven to 
moral reflections in spite of her- 
self. 

“Oh, of course!” said John: “she 
has such soft, gentle, winning ways; 
she is so sympathetic; she’s just the 
wife to make home happy, to be a bond 
of union to us all. Now, in a wife, 
what we want is just that. Lillie’s 
mind, for instance, hasn’t been culti- 
vated as yours and Letitia’s. She isn’t 
at all that sort of girl. She’s just a 
dear, gentle, little confiding creature, 
that you’ll delight in. You'll form her 
mind, and she’ll look up to you. You 
know she’s young yet.” 

“Young, John! Why, she’s seven 
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and twenty,” said Grace, with aston- 
ishment. 

“ Oh, no, my dear Gracie! that is all 
a mistake. She told me herself she’s 
only twenty. You see, the trouble is, 
she went into company injudiciously 
early, a mere baby, in fact; and that 
causes her to have the name of being 
older than she is. But, I do assure 
you. she’s only twenty. She told me 
so herself.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Grace, pru- 
dently choking back the contradiction 
which she longed to utter. “I know 
it seems a good many summers since 
I heard of her as a belle at Newport.” 

“ Ah, yes, exactly! You see she 
went into company, as a young lady, 
when she was only thirteen. She told 
me all about it. Her parents were 
very injudicious, and they pushed her 
forward. She regrets it now. She 
knows that it wasn’t the thing at all. 
She’s very sensitive to the defects in 
her early education ; but I made her 
understand that it was the heart more 
than the head that I cared for. I 
dare say, Gracie, she’ll fall into all our 
little ways without really knowing; 
and you, in point of fact, will be mis- 
tress of the house as much as you ever 
were. Lillie is delicate, and never 
has had any care, and will be only too 
happy to depend on you. She’s one 
of the gentle, dependent sort, you 
know.” 

To this statement, Grace did not 
reply. She only began nervously 
sweeping together the débris of leaves 
and flowers which encumbered the 
table, on which the newly-arranged 
flower-vases were standing. Then 
she arranged the vases with great pre- 
cision on the mantle-shelf. As she 
was doing it, so many memories rushed 
over her of that room and her moth- 
er, and the happy, peaceful family life 
that had hitherto been led there, that 
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she quite broke down; and, sitting 
down in the chair, she covered her 
face, and went off in a good, hearty 
crying-spell. 

PoorJohn wasinexpressibly shocked. 
He loved and revered his sister beyond 
any thing in the world ; and it occurred 
to him, in a dim wise, that to be sud- 
denly dispossessed and shut out in the 
cold, when one has hitherto been the 
first object of affection, is, to make the 
best of it, a real and gore trial. 

But Grace soon recovered herself, 
and rose up smiling through her 
tears. “ What a fool I am making 
of myself!” she said. “The fact is, 
John, I am enly alittle nervous. You 
mustn’t mind it, you know,” she said, 
laughing. “ We old maids are like 
cats, —we find it hard to be put out 
of our old routine. I dare say we 
shall all of us be happier in the end 
for this, and I shall try to do all I can 
to make it so. Perhaps, John, I’d 
better take that little house of mine 
on Elm Street, and set up my tent in 
it, and take all the old furniture and 
old pictures, and old-time things. 
You'll be wanting to modernize and 
make over this house, you know, to 
suit a young wife.” 

“Nonsense, Gracie; nosuch thing!” 
said John. “Do you suppose I want 
to leave all the past associations of my 
life, and strip my home bare of all 
pleasant memorials, because I bring a 
little wife here? Why, the very idea 
of a wife is somebody to sympathize 
in your tastes; and Lillie will love and 
appreciate all these dear old things as 
you and Ido. She has such a sym- 
pathetic heart! If you want to make 
me happy, Gracie, stay here, and 
let us live, as near as may be, as 
before.” 

“So we will, John,” said Grace, 
so cheerfully that John considered 
the whole matter as settled, and rushed 
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up stairs to write his daily letter to 
Lillie. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Lillie Ellis was sitting up 
stairs in her virgin bower, which was 
now converted into a tumultuous, 
seething caldron of millinery and 
mantua-making, such as usually pre- 
cedes a wedding. To be sure, orders 
had been forthwith despatched to Paris 
for the bridal regimentals, and for a 
good part of the trowsseau; but that did 
not seem in the least to stand in the 
way of the time-honored confusion of 
sewing preparations at home, which is 
supposed to waste the strength and 
exhaust the health of every bride 
elect. 

Whether young women, while dis- 
engaged, do not have proper under- 
clothing, or whether they contemplate 
marriage as an awful gulf which 
swallows up all future possibilities of 
replenishing a wardrobe,— certain it is, 
that, no sooner is a girl engaged to be 
married, than there is a blind and dis- 
tracting rush and pressure and haste 
to make up for her immediately, and 
at once, a stock of articles, which, up 
to that hour, she has managed to live 
very comfortably and _ respectably 
without. It is astonishing to behold 
the number of inexpressible things 
with French names which unmarried 
young ladies never think of wanting, 
but which there is a desperate push 
to supply, and have ranged in order, 
the moment the matrimonial state is 
in contemplation. 

Therefore it was that the virgin’s 
bower of Lillie was knee-deep in 
a tangled mass of stuffs of various 
hues and description ; that the sharp 
sound of tearing off breadths resounded 
there; that Miss Clippins and Miss 
Snippings and Miss Nippins were 
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sewing there day and night; that a 
sewing-machine was busily rattling in 
mamma’s room ; and that there was all 
sorts of pinking and quilling, and 
braiding and hemming, and whipping, 
and ruffling, and over-sewing and cat- 
stitching and hem-stitching, and other 
female mysteries, going on. 

As for Lillie, she lay in a loose 
negligé on the bed, ready every five 
minutes to be called up to have some- 
thing measured, or tried on, or fitted, 
and to be consulted whether there 
should be fifteen or sixteen tucks and 
then an insertion, or sixteen tucks 
and a series of pufis. Her labors 
wore upon her; and it was smilingly 
observed by Miss Clippins across to 
Miss Nippins, that Miss Lillie was 
beginning to show her “ engagement 
bones.” In the midst of these pre- 
occupations, a letter was handed to 
her by the giggling chambermaid. It 
was a thick letter, directed in a bold 
honest hand. Miss Lillie took it with 
a languid little yawn, finished the last 
sentences in a chapter of the novel she 
was reading, and then leisurely broke 
the seal and glanced it over. It was 
the one that the enraptured John had 
spent his morning in writing. 

“Miss Ellis, now, if you'll try on 
this jacket—oh! I beg your par- 
don,” said Miss Clippins, observing the 
letter, “we can wait, of cowrse ;” 
and then all three laughed as if some- 
thing very pleasant was in their 
minds. 

“No,” said Lillie, giving the letter 
a toss; “itll keep ;” and she stood 
up to have a jaunty little blue jacket, 
with its pluffy bordering of swan’s 
down, fitted upon her. 

“Tt’s too bad, now, to take you 
from your letter,” said Miss Clippins, 
with a sly nod. 

“ T’m sure you take it philosophical- 
ly,” said Miss Nippins, with a giggle. 
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“Why shouldn’t I?” said the 
divine Lillie. “TI get one every day; 
and it’s all the old story. I’ve heard 
it ever since I was born.” 

“ Well, now, to be sure you have. 
Let’s see,” said Miss Clippins, “this 
is the seventy-fourth or seventy-fifth 
offer, was it?” 

“Oh, you must ask mamma! she 
keeps the lists: I’m sure I don’t 
trouble my head,” said the little 
beauty; and she looked so natty and 
jaunty when she said it, just arching 
her queenly white neck, and making 
soft, downy dimples in her cheeks as 
she gave herfresh little childlike laugh; 
turning round and round before the 
looking-glass, and issuing her orders 
for the fitting of the jacket with a 
precision and real interest which 
showed that there were things in the 
world which didn’t become old stories, 
even if one had been used to them 
ever since she was born. 

Lillie never was caught napping 
when the point in question was the 
fit of her clothes. 

When released from the little blue 
jacket, there was a rose-colored morn- 
ing-dress to be tried on, and a grave 
discussion as to whether the honiton 
lace was to be set on plain or frilled. 

So important was this case, that 
mamma was summoned from the sew- 
ing-machine to give her opinion. Mrs. 
Ellis was a fat, fair, rosy matron vf 
most undisturbed conscience and diges- 
tion, whose main business in life had 
always been to see to her children’s 
clothes. She had brought up Lillie 
with faithful and religious zeal; 
that is to say, she had always ruffled 
her underclothes with her own hands, 
and darned het stockings, sick or well ; 
and also, as before intimated, kept a list 
of her offers, which she was ready in 
confidential moments to tell off to any 
of her acquaintance. The question 
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of ruffled or plain honiton was of such 
vital importance, that the whole four 
took some time in considering it in its 
various points of view. 

“Sarah Selfridge had hers ruffled,” 
said Lillie. 

“And the effect was perfectly 
sweet,” said Miss Clippins. 

“Perhaps, Lillie, you had better 
have it ruffled,” said mamma. 

“ But three rows laid on plain has 
such a lovely effect,” said Miss Nip- 

ins. 

“ Perhaps, then, she had better have 
three rows laid on plain,” said mamma. 

“Or she might have one row ruf- 
fled on the edge, with three rows laid 
on plain with a satin fold,” said Miss 
Clippins. “That’s the way I fixed 
Miss Elliott’s.” 

“That would be a nice way,” said 
mamma. “ Perhaps, Lillie, you’d bet- 
ter have it so.” 

“Oh! come now, all of you, just 
hush,” said Lillie. “I knowjust how 
I want it done.” 

The words may sound a little rude 
and dictatorial; but Lillie had the 
advantage of always looking so pret- 
ty, and saying dictatorial things in 
such a sweet voice, that everybody 
was delighted with them; and she 
took the matter of arranging the 
trimming in hand with a clearness 
of head which showed that it was a 
subject to which she had given mature 
consideration. Mrs. Ellis shook her 
fat sides with a comfortable motherly 
chuckle. 

“Lillie always did know exactly 
what she wanted : she’s a smart little 
thing,” she said. 

And, when all the trying on and 
arranging of folds and frills and 
pinks and bows was over, Lillie threw 
herself comfortably up on the bed, to 
finish her letter. 

Shrewd Miss Clippins detected the 
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yawn with which she laid down the 
missive. 

“Seems to me your letters don’t 
meet a very warm reception,” she 
said. 

“Well! every day, and such long 
ones!” Lillie answered, turning over 
the pages. “See there,” she went 
on, opening a drawer, “ What a heap 
of them! I can’t see, for my part, what 
any one can want to write a letter 
every day to anybody for. John is 
just such a goose about me.” 

“ He'll get over it after he’s been 
married six months,” said Miss Clip- 
pins, nodding her head with the air 
of a woman that has seen life. 

“T’m sure I shan’t care,” said Lillie, 
with a toss of her pretty head. “It’s 
borous any way.” 

Our readers may perhaps imagine, 
from the story thus far, that our little 
Lillie is by no means the person, in 
reality, that John supposes her to be, 
when he sits thinking of her with 
such devotion, and writing her such 
long, “ borous ”’ letters. 

She is not. John is in love, not 
with the actual Lillie Ellis, but with 
that ideal personage who looks like 
his mother’s picture, and is the embo- 
diment of all his mother’s virtues. 
The feeling, as.it exists in John’s 
mind, is not only a most respectable, 
but, in fact, a truly divine one, and 
one that no mortal man ought to be 
ashamed of. The love that quickens 
all the nature, that makes a man 
twice manly, that makes him aspire 
to all that is high, pure, sweet, and 
religious, — is a feeling so sacred, that 
no unworthiness in its object can make 
it any less beautiful. More often than 
not itisspentonan uttervacancy. Men 
and women both pass through this 
divine initiation, — this sacred inspi- 
ration of our nature, —and find, when 
they have come into the innermost 
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shrine, where the divinity ought to 
be, that there is no god or goddess 
there, — nothing but the cold black 
ashes of commonplace vulgarity and 
selfishness. Both of them, when the 
grand discovery has been made, do 
well to fold their robes decently about 
them, and make the best of the mat- 
ter. If they cannot love, they can, at 
least, be friendly. They can tolerate, 
as philosophers; pity, as Christians; 
and, finding just where and how the 
burden of an ill-assorted union galls 
the least, can then and there strap 
it on their backs, and walk on, not 
only without complaint, but sometimes 
in a cheerful and hilarious spirit. 

Not a word of all this thinks our 
friend John, as he sits longing, aspir- 
ing, and pouring out his heart day 
after day, in letters that interrupt 
Lillie in the all-important respon- 
sibility of getting her wardrobe 
fitted. 

Shall we think this smooth little 
fair-skinned Lillie is a cold-hearted 
monster, because her heart does not 
beat faster at these letters which she 
does not understand, and which strike 
her as unnecessarily prolix and prosy ? 
Why should John insist on telling her 
his feelings and opinions on a vast 
variety of subjects that she does not 
care a button about? She doesn’t 
know any thing about ritualism and 
anti-ritualism ; and, what’s more, she 
doesn’t care. She hates to hear so 
much about religion. She thinks it’s 
poky. John may go to any church 
he pleases, for all her. As to all that 
about his favorite poems, she don’t like 
poetry, —never could, —don’t see any 
sense in it; and John will be quoting 
ever so much in his letters. Then, as 
to the love parts, — it may be all quite 
new and exciting to John; but she 
has, as she said, heard that story over 
and over again, till it strikes her as 
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quite a matter of course. Of course 
the whole world is a desert where she 
is not: the thing has been asserted, 
over and over, by so many gentlemen 
of credible character for truth and 
veracity, that she is forced to believe 
it, and she cannot see why John is 
particularly to be pitied on this ac- 
count. He is in no more desperate 
state about her than the rest of them; 
and secretly Lillie has as little pity 
for lovers’ pangs as a nice little white 
cat has for mice. They amuse her; 
they are her appropriate recreation; 
and she pats and plays with each 
mouse in succession, without any com- 
prehension that it may be a serious 
thing for him. 

When Lillie was a little girl, eight 
years old, she used to sell her kisses 
through the slats of the fence for pa- 
pers of candy, and thus early acquired 
this idea that her charms were a 
capital to be employed in trading for 
the good things of life. She had the 
misfortune — and a great one it is—to 
have been singularly beautiful from the 
cradle, and so was praised and ex- 
claimed over and caressed as she 
walked through the streets. She was 
sent for, far and near; borrowed to 
be looked at; her picture taken by 
photographers. If one reflects how 
many foolish and inconsiderate people 
there are in the world, who have no 
scruple in making a pet and plaything 
of a pretty child, one will see how this 
one unlucky lot of being beautiful 
in childhood spoiled Lillie’s chances 
of an average share of good sense and 
goodness. The only hope for such 
a case lies in the chance of possessing 
judicious parents. Lillie had not 
these. Her father was a shrewd gro- 
cer, and nothing more ; and her moth- 
er was a competent cook and seam- 
stress. While he traded in sugar and 
salt, and she made pickles and em- 
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broidered under-linen, the pretty Lillie 
was educated as pleased Heaven. 

Pretty girls, unless they have wise 
mothers, are more educated by the 
opposite sex than by their own. Put 
them where you will, there is always 
some man busying himself in their in- 
struction; and the burden of mascu- 
line teaching is generally about the 
same, and might be stereotyped as 
follows: “ You don’t need to be or do 
any thing. Your busimess in life is 
to look pretty, and amuse us. You 
don’t need to study: you know all by 
nature that a woman need to know. 
You are, by virtue of being a pretty 
woman, superior to any thing we can 
teach you; and we wouldn’t, for the 
world, have you any thing but what 
youare.” When Lillie went to school, 
this was what her masters whispered 
in her ear as they did her sums for 
her, and helped her through her les- 
sons and exercises, and looked into 
her eyes. This was what her young 
gentlemen friends, themselves delving 
in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
told her, when they came to recreate 
from their severer studies in her smile. 
Men are held to account for talking 
sense. Pretty women are told that 
lively nonsense is their best sense. 
Now and then, an admirer bolder than 
the rest ventured to take Lillie’s edu- 
cation more earnestly in hand, and re- 
commended to her just a little reading, 
— enough to enable her to carry on 
conversation, and appear to know 
something of the ordinary topics dis- 
cussed in society, — but informed her, 
by the by, that there was no sort of 
need of being either profound or ac- 
curate in these matters, as the mis- 
takes of a pretty woman had a grace 
of their own. 

At seventeen, Lillie graduated from 
Dr. Sibthorpe’s school with a “finished 
education.” She had, somehow or 
other, picked her way through various 
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“ologies” and exercises supposed to be 
necessary for a well-informed young 
lady. She wrote a pretty hand, spoke 
French with a good accent, and could 
turn a sentimental note neatly ; “and 
that, my dear,” said Dr. Sibthorpe to 
his wife, “is all that a woman needs, 
who so evidently is intended for wife 
and mother as our little Lillie.” Dr. 
Sibthorpe, in fact, had amused him- 
self with a semi-paternal flirtation 
with his pupil during the whole course 
of her school exercises, and parted 
from her with tears in his eyes, great- 
ly to her amusement; for Lillie, after 
all, estimated his devotion at just 
about what it was worth. It amused 
her to see him make a fool of himself. 

Of course, the next thing was — to be 
married; and Lillie’s life now became 
a round of dressing, dancing, going to 
watering-places, travelling, and in 
other ways seeking the fulfilment of 
her destiny. 

She had precisely the accessible, 
easy softness of manner that leads 
every man to believe that he may prove 
a favorite, and her run of offers be- 
came quite a source of amusement. 
Her arrival at watering-places was 
noted in initials in the papers; her 
dress on every public occasion was 
described; and, as acknowledged queen 
of love and beauty, she had everywhere 
her little court of men and women 
flatterers. The women flatterers 
around a belle are as much a part of 
the cortége as the men. They repeat 
the compliments they hear, and burn 
incense in the virgin’s bower at hours 
when the profaner sex may not enter. 

The life of a petted creature consists 
essentially in being deferred to, for 
being pretty and useless. <A petted 
child runs a great risk if it is ever to 
outgrow childhood ; but a pet woman 
is a perpetual child. The pet woman 
of society is everybody’s toy. Every- 
body looks at her, admires her, praises 
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and flatters her, stirs her up to play 
off her little airs and graces for their 
amusement; and passeson. Menof 
profound sense encourage her to chat- 
ter nonsense for their amusement, just 
as we delight in the tottering steps 
and stammering mispronunciations of 
a golden-haired child. When Lillie 
has been in Washington, she has 
had judges of the supreme court 
and secretaries of state delighted to 
have her give her opinions in their 
respective departments. Scholars and 
literary men flocked around her, to the 
neglect of many a more instructed 
woman, satisfied that she knew enough 
to blunder agreeably on every sub- 
ject. 

Nor is there any thing in the Chris- 
tian civilization of our present cen- 
tury that condemns the kind of life we 
are describing as in any respect un- 
womanly or unbecoming. Something 
very like it is in a measure considered 
as the appointed rule of attractive 
young girls till they are married. 

Lillie had numbered among her 
admirers many lights of the Church. 
She had flirted with bislteps, priests, 
and deacons,— who, none of them, 
would, for the world, have been so 
ungallant as to quote to her such 
dreadful professional passages as “ She 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while 
she liveth.” 

In fact, the clergy, while off duty, 
are no safer guides of attractive young 
women than other mortal men; 
and Lillie had so often seen their 
spiritual attentions degenerate into 
down-right, temporal love-making, 
that she held them in as small rever- 
ence as the rest of their sex. Only 
one dreadful John the Baptist of her 
acquaintance, one of the camel’s-hair- 
girdle and _ locust - and - wild - honey 
species, once encountering Lillie at 
Saratoga, and observing the ways 
and manners of the court which she 
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kept there, took it upon him to give 
her a spiritual admonition. 

“Miss Lillie,” he said, “I see no 
chance for the salvation of your soul, 
unless it should please God to send 
the small-pox upon you. I think | 
shall pray for that.” 

“Qh, horrors! don’t! Id rather 
never be saved,” Lillie answered with 
a fervent sincerity. 

The story was repeated afterwards 
as an amusing bon mot, and a speci- 
men of the barbarity to which religious 
fanaticism may lead; and yet we 
question whether John the Baptist 
had not the right of it. 

For it must at once appear, that, had 
the small-pox made the above-men- 
tioned change in Lillie’s complexion 
at sixteen, the whole course of her life 
would have taken another turn. The 
whole world then would have united 
in letting her know that she must 
live to some useful purpose, or be 
nobody and nothing. Schoolmasters 
would have scolded her if she idled 
over her lessons; and her breaking 
down in arithmetic, and mistakes in 
history, would no longer have been 
regarded as interesting. Clergymen, 
consulted on her spiritual state, would 
have told her freely that she was a 
miserable sinner, who, except she re- 
pented, must likewise perish. In short, 
all those bitter and wholesome truths, 
which strengthen and invigorate the 
virtues of plain people, might possibly 
have led her a long way on towards 
saintship. 

As it was, little Lillie was confes- 
sedly no saint; and yet, if much of a 
sinner, society has as much to answer 
for as she. She was the daughter and 
flower of the Christian civilization of 
the nineteenth century, and the kind 
of woman, that, on the whole, men of 
quite distinguished sense have been 
fond of choosing for wives, and will go 
on seeking to the end of the chapter. 
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Did she love John? Well, she was 
well pleased to be loved by him, and 
she liked the prospect of being his 
wife. She was sure he would always 
let her have her own way, and that 
he had a plenty of worldly means to 
do it with. 

Lillie, if not very clever in a literary 
or scientific point of view, was no fool. 
She had, in fact, under all her soft- 
ness of manner, a great deal of that 
real hard grit which shrewd, worldly 
people call common sense. She saw 
through all the illusions of fancy and 
feeling, right to the tough material 
core of things. However soft and 
tender and sentimental her habits of 
speech and action were in her profes- 
sional capacity of a charming woman, 
—still the fair Lillie, had she been a 
man, would have been respected in the 
business world, as one that had cut 
her eye-teeth, and knew on which side 
her bread was buttered. 

A husband, she knew very well, was 
the man who undertook to be respon- 
sible for his wife’s bills: he was the 
giver, bringer, and maintainer of all 
sorts of solid and appreciable comforts. 

Lillie’s bills had hitherto been sore 
places in the domestic history of the 
family. The career of a fashionable 
belle is not to be supported without 
something of an outlay ; and that in- 
nocence of arithmetical combinations 
over which she was wont to laugh be- 
witchingly among her adorers, some- 
times led to results quite astounding 
to the prosaic, hard-working papa, who 
stood financially responsible for all 
her finery. 

Mamma had often been called in to 
calm the tumult of his feelings on 
such semi-annual developments; and 
she did it by pointing out to him that 
this heavy present expense was an 
investment by which Lillie was, in 
the end, to make her own fortune and 
that of her family. 
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When Lillie contemplated the mar- 
riage-service with a view to going 
through it with Johu, there was one 
clause that stood out in consoling dis- 
tinctness,—“ With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.” 

As to the other clause, which con- 
tains the dreadful word “ oBEy,” about 
which our modern women have such 
fearful apprehensions, Lillie was ready 
to swallow it without even a grimace. 

“Obey John!” Her face wore a 
pretty air of droll assurance at the 
thought. It was too funny. 

“ My dear,” said Belle Trevors, who 
was one of Lillie’s incense-burners 
and a bridesmaid elect, “have you 
the least idea how rich he is?” 

“ He is well enough off to do about 
any thing I want,” said Lillie. 

“ Well, you know he owns the whole 
village of Spindlewod, with all those 
great factories, besides law business,” 
said Belle. “ But then they live in a 
dreadfully slow, poky way down there 
in Springdale. They haven’t the re- 
motest idea how to use money.” 

“T can show him how to use it,” 
said Lillie. 

“He and his sister keep a nice sort 
of old-fashioned place there, and jog 
about in an old countrified carriage, 
picking up poor children and visiting 
schools. She is a very superior woman, 
that sister.” 

“T don’t like superior women,” said 
Lillie. 

“ But you must like her, you know. 
John is perfectly devoted to her, and 
I suppose she is to be a fixture in the 
establishment.” 

“We shall see about that,” said 
Lillie. “One thing at a time. I 
don’t mean he shal] live at Springdale. 
It’s horridly poky to live in those lit- 
tle country towns. He must have a 
house in New York.” 

“ And a place at Newport for the 
summer,” said Belle Trevors. 
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“Yes,” said Lillie, “a cottage in 
Newport does very well in the sea- 
son; and then a country place well 
fitted up to invite company to in the 
other months of summer.” 

“Delightful,” said Belle, “if -” 
can make him do it.” 

“See if I don’t,” said Lillie. 

“You dear, funny creature, you, — 
how you do always ride on the top of 
the wave!” said Belle. 

“It’s what I was born for,” said 
Lillie. “By the by, Belle, I gota 
letter from Harry last night.” 

“ Poor fellow, had he heard” — 

“No, not yet. I didn’t want he 
should till it’s all over. It’s best, you 
know.” 

“He is such a good fellow, and so 
devoted, —it does seem a pity.” 

“Devoted! well, I should rather 
think he was,” said Lillie. “I be- 
lieve he would cut off his right hand 
for me, any day. But I never gave 
him any encouragement. I’ve always 
told him I could be to him only as a 
sister, you know.” 

“You ought not to write to him,” 
said Belle. 

“What canI do? He is perfectly 
desperate if I don’t, and still persists 
that he means to marry me some day, 
spite of my screams.” 
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“Well, he’ll have to stop making 
love to you after you’re married.” 

“Oh, pshaw! I don’t believe that 
old-fashioned talk. Lovers make a 
variety in life. I don’t see why a 
married woman is to give up all the fun . 
of having admirers. Of course, one 
isn’t going to do any thing wrong, you 
know; but one doesn’t want to settle 
down into Darby and Joan at once. 
Why, some of the young married 
women, the most stunning belles at 
Newport last year, got a great deal 
more attention after they were married 
than they did before. You see the 
fellows like it, because they are so 
sure not to be drawn in.” 

“TI think it’s too bad on us girls, 
though,” said Belle. “You ought to 
leave us our turn.” 

“Oh! I'll turn over any of them to 
you, Belle,” said Lillie. “There’s 
Harry, to begin with. What do you 
say to him?” 

“Thank you, I don’t think I shall 
take up with second-hand articles,” 
said Belle, with some spirit. 

But here the entrance of the cham- 
ber-maid, with a fresh dress from the 
dressmakers, resolved the conver- 
sation into a discussion, so very mi- 
nute and technical, that it cannot be 


recorded in our pages. (7, y¢ continued.) 





THE SHOP-GIRL. 


BY S. R. CROCKER. 


LitTLeE feet, a pity ’tis 

Neater boots should not incase you; 
Shapely hands, the daintiest gloves 

Should be happy to embrace you: 
But I know no art that could 

Make your eyes a diamond brighter, 
Make your lips a rose more red, 

Make your neck a snow-flake whiter. 
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Straight and strong, with gliding gait 
(Clumsy boots, I hate you so!), 
Every morning passes she, 
Rain or shine, or wind or snow: 
One small hand a parcel clasps 
(Gloveless, happily for me) ; 
T’other lifts the shabby dress, 
Showing vaguely what might be. 


So, —she’s gone! the fainter click 
Of her boot-heels leads me on; 
And I follow her in thought, 
And I wonder where she’s gone. 
Not the very bronzest kid 
That illumines Beacon Street 
Could so lure me with its call, 
Could so make my pulses beat. 


Is she walking still, so swift ? 
Still the neat brown parcel pressed 
Unresponsive (ah, to think !) 
To the urgence of her breast ? 
Or has she reached her goal, 
And put off her rusty hat ? 
And the shapely hand, I wonder, 
Has she gone to work with that ? 


Justice done, her work should be 
Pulling petals from a rose, 
Feeding humming-birds, or else 
Fanning fairies in a doze. 
Justice failing, likelier, 
She is gravely binding shoes, 
Making paper-boxes, or 
Sewing slop-work for the Jews. 


Simple shop-girl! though your boots 
Shabby be, and coarse your dress, 
Toil your lot, and scant your joys, 
Rare kind word, and rare caress : 
Yet I see that in your eyes 
That outshines all outward show; 
That makes poverty content, 
And that — makes me love you so! 
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THE CHURCH OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


BY WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM. 


PART I. 


On the night of the 21st September, 
1823, a remarkable vision appeared to 
a young man in a little village in New- 
York State. A personage clad in a 
flowing robe of spotless white, and sur- 
rounded with a glory brighter than 
mid-day, called him by name, telling 
that God had a great work for him to 
perform ; that there was in existence 
a book, written on golden plates, con- 
taining the history of the first inhab- 
itants of this continent, and the ful- 
ness of the gospel of Jesus Christ as 
given to this people. Three times that 
night, and once the next day, this 
personage, who called himself Nephi, 
came to the young man, and exhorted 
him, in a somewhat haughty discourse, 
to obtain the plates, and translate 
these American Scriptures by means 
of a marvellous pair of spectacles de- 
posited with them. 

Joseph Smith, to whom this vision 
appeared, was then eighteen years old, 
in an obscure walk of life, and pos- 
sessed only of the very rudimentary 
education that the country schools 
afford. He was very familiar with his 
Bible, however, and three years before 
had declared to his mother that no true 
religion existed on earth ; that worship 
had become vain and empty ; and that, 
while the human soul still yearned for 
a closer bond with the Eternal and 
Infinite, no sect nor creed could give 
this. 
with manly vigor in that most terri- 
ble of conflicts, he withdrew into the 
woods alone to pray for that wisdom 
which God has promised to those who 
ask him. A vision answered his prayer; 


A mere boy, and yet struggling 
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and he was told to join none of the 
existing sects, as they were all wrong. 
Persecuted for this vision, which he 
imprudently narrated to a Methodist 
minister, Smith seems to have given 
himself up for three years to various 
passions and appetites, until recalled, 
three years after, by this announcement 
of his mission for translating the writ- 
ings on the golden plates. 

Near the village of Manchester in 
New York, on the western side of the 
hill of Cumorah, a little below the sum- 
mit, the book and various relics were 
found enclosed in a stone box. Joseph 
Smith was not allowed to take them 
on the first discovery, but was told to 
come on the same day each year for 
four years. In 1827, Sept. 22, he took 
the book. The plates were appar- 
ently of gold, about seven inches wide 
by eight long, not quite so thick as an 
ordinary sheet of tin, and bound to- 
gether with three clasps into a book 
some six inches thick. A part was 
sealed up; but the remaining portion 
presented Egyptian characters finely 
engraved on both sides. A breast- 
plate, the Urim and Thummim, — the 
spectacles to translate with, —and the 
sword of Laban, were with the pre- 
cious book. 

In 1827, Smith married Emma Hale, 
who still lives, although not in close 
communion with the Saints, in Utah. 

After various difficulties, the plates 
were translated ; but the poor translat- 
or had no money to pay for printing. 
Then the revelations from heaven 
commenced; and the secretary, who 
had written part of the book from the 
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prophet’s dictation, was ordered to 

make a copy of the manuscript from 

beginning to end. Jn March, 1830, 

another revelation commanded one 

Martin Harris, pnder pain of damna- 

tion, to sell his effects to cover the 

expenses of publishing this transla- 
tion, which appeared under the 
title, — 

“THE BOOK OF MORMON, 

“An account written by the hand of Mormon 
upon plates taken from the plates of Nephi.” 
As few people, except in the church 

which Joseph Smith established at 

the time of this publication, have read 
this curious history of ancient Amer- 
ica, the following brief summary is 
offered, that the nature of this Mormon 

Bible, so often misrepresented, may 

be understood without the labor of 

reading its entire mass of dull and 
often absurd matter.* It comprises 
fifteen books as follows : — 

The First Book of Nephi. 

The Second Book of Nephi. 

The Book of Jacob, Brother of Nephi. 

The Book of Enos. 

The Book of Jarom. 

The Book of Omni. 

The Words of Mormon. 

The Book of Mosiah, to which are add- 
ed the Records of Zeniff. 

The Book of Alma, Son of Alma. 

The Book of Helaman. 

The Book of Nephi, Son of Nephi, who 
was the son of Helaman. 

The Book of Nephi, Son of Nephi, one 
of the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

The Book of Mormon. 

The Book of Ether. 

The Book of Moreni. 

After the confusion of languages at 
Babel, the Jaredites crossed the ocean 
in eight ships, and, landing on the coast 
of North America, built cities, and 

* A Journey to Great Salt Lake City. By 
Jules Remy and Julius Brenchly. 2 vols. 
London: 1862. In this work is by far the best 
account of the Mormon history and institutions 
yet published. 
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became a great nation. But, falling, 
from godliness, the whole people was 
destroyed about six hundred years 
before Christ. Their prophet Ether 
wrote their annals, and hid the his- 
tory, written on plates, for the infor- 
mation of the finder. 

A party of Israelites from the tribe 
of Joseph left Jerusalem in the reign 
of Zedekiah, followed the Red Sea 
and the continent to the ocean, and 
then sailed eastward to the coast of 
South America, peopled the country, 
and soon became divided into two fac- 
tions, styled, from the names of their 
leaders, Nephites and Lamanites. The 
first were righteous, and suffered per- 
secution at the hands of the wicked 
Lamanites, but, like the Puritans, 
emigrated to a free land, coming to 
the northern part of South America, 
where God blessed them for their 
uprightness, and prospered them ex- 
ceedingly ; while their brethren, the 
Lamanites, were left by God to the 
evil devices of their own hearts; and 
their white skins grew dark under 
his curse. 

In the eleventh year of the reign 
of Zedekiah, a few of the tribe of 
Judah came to North America, and, 
travelling towards the centre, were, 
after four centuries, discovered by the 
Nephites, who found them a large 
tribe of ignorant people, who had no 
records, and had utterly lost their 
former civilization. They are called, 
in the Book of Mormon, Zarahemla. 
Acting as missionaries, the Nephites 
converted, and entered into an alli- 
ance with, Zarahemla; and together 
they built ships on the Isthmus of 
Darien, and sent colonists along the 
coast northward. Others went over- 
land; and in a few hundred years 
North America was repeopled. The 
Book of Ether, with the history of the 
Jaredites, was recovered. 
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At the crucifixion of Christ, the 
Nephites, who were fallen away from 
the law, were punished by earthquakes 
and terrible upheavals, which de- 
stroyed many; but the survivors saw 
Christ after his ascension. Then the 
law of Moses was done away with, 
the gospel substituted, and twelve 
disciples chosen as apostles. The 
Lamanites and Nephites were con- 
verted; but hardly four centuries 
passed away before they again became 
corrupted, and a war broke out be- 
tween the inhabitants of the two con- 
tinents. The Nephites were driven 
northward; and while the remnant of 
the nation was encamped around the 
hill of Cumorah, some two hundred 
miles west of Albany, the Lamanites 
came upon them, and destroyed nearly 
all. Mormon and his son Meroni, 
being righteous men, survived; and, 
after completing the record, hid it 
in the hill of Cumorah, where, after 
fourteen centuries, Heaven revealed it 
to Joseph Smith. From the Laman- 
ites sprung the American Indians. 

There are many very amusing sto- 
ries in the Book of Mormon; and 
much of it is simply a copy of the 
prophecies of Isaiah and other Jewish 
prophets. The ships in which the 
early fugitives crossed the ocean were 
made somewhat on the principle of 
submarine rams, with a hole at the 
top, and another at the bottom, for 
ventilation, when either top or bottom 
was not submerged. These arks did 
not carry the extensive freight Noah 
was obliged to take on board. Inthe 
words of Ether, the vessels “were 
small; and they were light upon the 
water, — even like unto the lightness 
of a fowl upon the water; and they were 
built after a manner that they were 
exceedingly tight,—-even that they 
would hold water, like unto a dish; 
‘and the bottom thereof was tight, like 


unto a dish; and the sides thereof 
were tight, like unto a dish; and the 
ends thereof were peaked; and the 
top thereof was tight, like unto a dish; 
and the length thereof was the length 
of a tree; and the door thereof, when 
it was shut, was tight, like unto a 
dish... . And the Lord said unto 
the brother of Jared, Behold, thou 
shalt make a hole in the top thereof, 
and also in the bottom thereof; and, 
when thou shalt suffer for air, thou 
shalt unstop the hole thereof, and re- 
ceive air. And, if it be so that the 
water come in upon thee, behold, ye 
shall stop the hole thereof, that ye 
may not perish in the flood.” A Jumi- 
nous stone at each end of the ship 
gave light during the three hundred 
and forty-four days the voyage to 
America lasted. 

The original plates were seen by no 
one but Joseph Smith; but they were 
shown in a vision to eleven witnesses, 
and then removed by the angel who 
first indicated their place of conceal- 
ment. It is difficult to read a chap- 
ter of this ingenious book without 
wonder and disgust at the ignorance 
of the writer, and the credulity of 
those who believe it of divine inspira- 
tion. 

The peculiar doctrines of the Mor- 
mon Church are not found in the Book 
of Mormon, but were revealed, from 
time to time, as the infant Church was 
prepared to receive them, and pub- 
lished at intervals; the Book of Doc- 
trines and Covenant being the prin- 
cipal collection. Miracles were per- 
formed, devils cast out, and the sick 
healed. Missionaries were sent among 
the Gentiles, and churches established, 
—the principal one at sirtland; and 
the new church grew rapidly. In 
this free country, the new sect was not 
allowed to believe the new doctrines, — 
much less preach them; and a storm 
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of persecution, meaner and more con- 
temptible than the Puritan persecu- 
tion of the Quakers, burst upon the 
disciples of Joseph Smith. 

In 1832, a lawless mob — the border- 
ruffians of those days — broke in upon 
the prophet, dragged him from his 
bed, and tarred and feathered him. 
He preached the next day with ad- 
mirable courage, and baptized several 
persons after the sermon. All the 
while, new revelations were made with 
wonderful rapidity. The gift of 
tongues came, which so pleased the 
ignorant, on whom it was conferred, 
that they passed the night in 
talking in languages of which they 
knew nothing in the morning; and, 
stranger than all, the person who 
spake in an unknown tongue did not 
-know himself what he said, but re- 
quired an interpreter who could not 
speak the language he interpreted. 
The translation of the New Testa- 


ment was completed, but not pub- 
lished. The order came from Heaven 
to build a temple for the Lord, and a 
house for the prophet; and the “ word 
of wisdom” was revealed. From the 


latter are these precepts. “Strong 
drinks are not for the belly, but for 
the washing of your bodies.” And, 
again: “Tobacco is not for the body, 
neither for the belly, and is not good 
for man, but is an herb for bruises and 
all sick cattle ; to be used with judg- 
ment and skill.” And, again: “ Hot 
drinks are not for the body or belly.” 
The ministers of Christian churches, 
80 called, seeing their flocks leaving 
their dry and sapless hay, and turn- 
ing to the new and verdant pas- 
tures, organized mobs ; and the Mor- 
mon printing-presses were treated 
precisely as, some years later, the 
Free-soil presses were treated in Kan- 
sas by the same lawless population. 
There was at that time, as since, a 
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governor in Missouri, weak and pow- 
erless; and the rioters were permitted | 
to drive these inoffensive followers of 
a new creed out of the State; burning 
their houses over their heads, shoot- 
ing, scourging, and inflicting every 
indignity on women, children, and 
old men. The Mormons appealed to 
the law; but, while the justice of their 
claim for protection was acknowl- 
edged, the Executive had neither the 
will nor the power to afford it. 

On the 27th of March, the temple 
was consecrated in Kirtland. It had 
cost forty thousand dollars; and con- 
tributions had been made by many in 
very humble circumstances. Moses, 
Elias, and Elisha appeared to Smith, 
and intrusted to him the keys of 
the priesthood. Brigham Young, 
then a young man of thirty-five years, 
addressed the assembled multitude in 
an unknown ‘tongue. This triumph 
was soon followed by a more terrible 
persecution. The prophet, and sev- 
eral of his chief priests, were thrown 
into jail, and the flesh of their fellow 
Mormons given them for food. After 
his escape from prison, while his jail- 
ers were drunk, he saw his people 
butchered. An old white-headed man 
was cut down and hacked to pieces by 
a fellow named Rogers. Mothers saw 
their infants murdered at their very 
feet. In all, three or four hundred 
Mormons were massacred, their prop- 
erty destroyed; and their land, for 
which they paid nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars, has never been restored 
to them. In one of his letters from 
jail, the prophet writes, “ But, oh the 
unrelenting hand! the inhumanity 
and murderous disposition of this 
people! It shocks all nature; it beg- 
gars and defies all description ; it is 
a tale of woe; .. . it cannot be 
found among the heathen, it cannot 
be found among nations where kings 
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and tyrants are enthroned, it cannot 
be found among the tyrants of the 
wilderness; yea, and I think it can- 
not be found among the wild and 
ferocious beasts of the forest, that 
_@ man should be mangled for sport, 
women robbed of all that they 
have, their last morsel for subsist- 
ence, and then be violated to grati- 
fy the hellish desires of the mob, 
and finally left to perish, with their 
helpless offspring clinging around 
their necks. But this is not all: af- 
ter a man is dead, he must be dug up 
from his grave, and mangled to pieces, 
for no other purpose than to gratify 
their spleen against the religion of 
God. 

“They practise these things upon 
the Saints, who have done them no 
wrong, who are innocent and virtuous, 
who loved the Lord their God, and 
were willing to forsake all things for 
Christ’s sake. These things are awful 


to relate; but they are verily true. It 
must needs be that offences come ; but 
woe unto them by whom they come!” 

Illinois offered the Mormons an 
asylum ; and in 1839 they founded 
Nauvoo. This gréw rapidly ; converts 
came thither from Europe; and the 


State granted a charter. Liberty of 
worship was decreed, even Moham- 
medanism tolerated, and a new temple 
founded. 

On the 12th of July, 1843, Joseph 
Smith, together with his brother Hy- 
rum, received the first revelation con- 
cerning polygamy, or rather polygyny. 
He had often considered the life of 
the patriarchs, and now asked God for 
guidance. ‘This was (he says) the 
answer, “ Do the works of Abraham. 
... If a man espouse ten virgins 
who are given him by the law (the 
Mormon law), he cannot commit adul- 
tery, for they belong to him: there- 
fore is he justified. Let my daughter 
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Emma (Mrs. J. Smith) receive all 
those who have been bestowed upon 
my servant Joseph, and who are vir- 
tuous in my sight.” - 

Hyrum was ordered to make this 
revelation to Emma; for here the 
prophet’s usual courage failed him. 
But she utterly refused to believe it; 
and to this day denies the divine 
origin of polygyny, or that it was 
practised by herhusband. Several of 
his wives are, however, now living in 
Salt-Lake City. 

At this time, the prophet published 
his political views in a long manifesto 
containing quotations from many lan- 
guages, some till then unheard of. 
Among his ideas of a correct govern- 
ment are the following: free trade; 
the diminution, by two-thirds, of the 
members of Congress (“ pay them two 
dollars and their board per diem, except 
Sundays; that is more than the farmer 
gets, and he lives honestly”); the 
liberation of convicts from the peni- 
tentiaries ; the conversion of prisons 
into schools ; the substitution of prof- 
itable labor for other penalties; the 
abolition of slavery, with reasonable 
indemnity to their owners; the crea- 
tion of a national bank, with branches 
in each State; the annexation of 
Oregon, Texas, Canada, Mexico. The 
original document is full of useful 
suggestions, and is well worth read- 
ing. 

Other disturbances were made by 
lawless mobs ; and so many charges 
were made against Smith, that he 
decided to go voluntarily to jail, and 
await his trial. He was imprisoned 
with his brother Hyrum at Carthage; 
and there, on the 27th of June, the 
brothers were foully murdered and 
mutilated. 

Joseph Smith was born in Vermont. 
He was of large build, more than six 
feet in height, and weighed two hun- 
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dred and twelve pounds. Well pro- 
portioned, handsome, amiable, and 
unassuming, he at once won the hearts 
of those around him. Gentle and kind 
as a father to his friends, he was mag- 
nanimous to his enemies. Wonder- 
_ fully active, he worked fourteen hours 
each day. He was ignorant, and an 
impostor; but he was a man of power 
over his associates: and who shall say 
this does not constitute a great man? 
His life was spent for his religion, be 
it good or bad; and he lived to see his 
church number nearly two hundred 
thousand souls, — some ten thousand 
of them in Great Britain. 

Brigham Young, “the Lion of the 
Lord,” was before long appointed pres- 
ident of the Council of Twelve, and 
so at the head of the church. He 
was born at Whitingham in Vermont, 
the 1st of June, 1801. His father, a 
farmer, and his eleven children, were 
converted to Mormonism. Brigham 


was a carpenter by trade, gnd a 


Methodist in religious belief. The 
Book of Mormon converted him ; and 
he was baptized in April, 1832. Under 
his rule, Nauvoo increased rapidly, and 
numbered fourteen thousand inhabit- 
ants. The temple was built as rapidly 
as possible. The murderers of Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith were brought to 
trial by the State authorities; but, al- 
though their guilt was clearly proved, 
they were liberated. This gave the 
mob fresh courage ; and they attacked 
again the Latter-day Saints. Their 
houses were burned; and they were 
ordered to leave the State forthwith. 
To the surprise of every one, the pres- 
ident at once consented to give up 
theircity of Nauvoo, and again become 
exiled ; only asking to be allowed to 
wait until the severity of winter had 
passed. The building of the temple 
was all the time urged forward; and 
at the end of April, 1846, it was en- 
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tirely finished, after a cost of more 
than a million of dollars. It was 
consecrated with great pomp on the 
1st and 2d of May; and the next day 
the Mormons sadly removed from the 
building all the sacred articles which 
adorned it, and went westward to join 
their expatriated associates, who had 
gone to find a new home beyond thee 
territory of the free United States, — 
to aplace where Christian persecutions 
could not reach them. 

They again were compelled to aban- 
don their property. At Council Bluffs, 
which they called Kanesville, in honor 
of Col. Kane, who had with great 
humanity assisted the fugitives in 
Iowa, the Mormons established a post ; 
and here the United-States govern- 
ment called on them for five hundred 
men for the Mexican war. That 
government which had refused to 
protect was quite ready to use them. 
The president replied, “ You shall 
have your battalion, even though I 
should be obliged to seek recruits 
from among my elders.” In three 
days, the men were equipped and sent. 

Over the Missouri, and along the 
Valley of the Platte, went the poor 
emigrants, in detachments, stopping 
here and there; some encamping on 
the Petit Papillon, others going ahead 
tomark out the road, and build bridges. 
All the while, they were hard at work. 
The men made wagons, harnesses, and 
tools, and prepared fodder for their 
long and weary march; while the 
women spun, made clothes, and pre- 
served the wild fruits of the wayside. 
They had decided to go to Utah, then 
beyond the territory of the United 
States. 

The winter of 1846-1847 proved 
one of the most terrible trials this 
devoted people had undergone. With 
little shelter on the cold plains, the 
fifteen thousand men, women, chil- 
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“dren, and aged people, who went forth 
to found a new Zion where they might 
worship God with none to molest or 
make them afraid, left many of their 
friends dead by the roadside. 

Some of the Saints, with Samuel 
Brannan among them, sailed from 
New York for California. 

* On the 14th of April, 1847, Brigham 

Young and eight apostles, at the head 
of a hundred and forty-three picked 
men, well provided with grain and 
agricultural implements, started in 
advance. Following nearly the route 
of Fremont in 1842, they carefully 
measured the way by an odometer at- 
tached to one of the carts; and Orson 
Pratt ascertained the latitudes and 
longitudes as well as the temperatures 
and the barometric heights. They 
made as many and as careful obser- 
vations of all natural phenomena as 
many of the costly government expe- 
ditions that followed them some eight 
years after. 

July 24, Brigham Young reached 
the Great Salt Lake, where Orson 
Pratt had arrived the day before. By 
divine inspiration, the standard of the 
church was erected on the hill north- 
ward of the present Salt-Lake City; 
and after telling his companions to 
search elsewhere if they wished, — but 
they found no better place,— he found- 
ed the city, and at once planted grain. 
All along the dreary thousand miles 
of toilsome travel, this advance-guard 
planted grain, that those who followed 
might reap the benefit in those pro- 


visionless lands. As soon as the new 
city was marked out, and temporary 
huts built in this then dreary plain, 
the president returned to Kanesville, 
and the next spring started again 
with a large body of Saints. Those 
left behind at Salt Lake suffered much 
from hunger, and were obliged to eat 
the hides which covered their huts, 
They were in a country that the trap- 
pers had declared utterly unfit for 
agriculture, and surrounded by trouble- 
some Indians. The apostle Wallis 
says they were in the midst of a scan- 
tily-watered sage-plain, peopled by 
Cayotes and Indians. But, in spite 
of this, these pioneers cleared and 
planted all the land they could, sow- 
ing, besides potatoes, about two thou- 
sand bushels of wheat. The winter 
was mild; but, in the early spring, 
myriads of grasshoppers came upon 
the grain ; and the poor Mormons were 
powerless to prevent the destruction 
of thejr crops. They had recourse to 
prayer; and great flocks of gulls came 
from the islets of the lake; and the 
destruction was stayed. The yield 
was not sufficient, however, for the 
thousands who arrived the next 
autumn; and the people were put on 
short allowance, and obliged to eat 
bulbs of the Sego (Calochortus luteus), 
a favorite article of food of the neigh- 
boring Indians, —the Utahs. The 
harvest of 1849 was abundant; and 
from that day they have never wanted 
food. (To be continued.) 
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THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


In the first number of “Old and 
New,” we spoke of the great National 
Church of America, as a power existing 
as truly as if its constitution were de- 
fined by formulas, or its privileges 
given to itby monarchs. The expres- 
sion did not escape the critics of the 
journals of the dissenting bodies. For 
the National Church of America is 
not so narrow or so timid, but that, 
under its broad wings, there nestle 
safely communities of dissenters from 
its principles. And these dissenters, 


by looking almost always on their own 
machinery, and discussing vehemently 
their own quarrels, in the end some- 
times flatter themselves that they will 
come to the direction of the great cur- 
rent of this people’s life, —and that, by 
some happy turn in affairs, they may 


yet gain that dignity which in Rome 
is given to the triple crown, and in 
England to what is so happily known 
as “The Establishment.” When, then, 
a journal established in the interests of 
Liberal Theology spoke of that theology 
as the living power of the National 
Church of America, the expression, 
of course, caught the attention of the 
critics among the dissenters. It was 
not to be expected that they would 
fully understand its significance, con- 
tented, as they are apt to be, with 
that introspective view, in which they 
examine the friction, not inconsider- 
able, on the pivots and wheels of their 
own schismatic and sectarian action. 
To students who attempt a wider 
range, it is evident that the term 
“National Church ” is properly used to 
express that method of Religious life, 
or opinion, which, in practice, deter- 
mines the action or endeavor of the 


Nation. This Religious life may be 


closely organized or not. It may, or 
may not, be connected with the civil 
administration, by constitutions or for- 
mulas which have been put down on 
paper. The mere method or formal 
statement of its authority in the Com- 
monwealth does not affect its Nation- 
ality, nor does it affect its existence as 
achurch. If any method of Religious 
life or opinion substantially controls 
the action or endeavor of the nation, 
that method, in its various organiza- 
tions and forms, is the National Church. 
For although in some countries, as in 
England, the form of the Church es- 
tablishment may be the mere creature 
of the State authorities; in other 
countries, as in this, the organizations 
of the Church may be older than those 
of the State. Those of the State may 
have been, in a large measure, bor- 
rowed from the methods of the Church; 
and the men who made the political 
constitutions may have been governed, 
through and through, by their reli- 
gious convictions. In this case, we do 
not look for statutes of the civil author- 
rity, creating an “establishment” in 
religious concerns. We find the other 
adjustment, — more satisfactory, on 
the whole to the philosophical mind, — 
where the higher law has attempted 
to regulate the methods of the civil 
and political law, and the constitu- 
tions of social order have sprung from 
the religious and theological opinions 
of the people. None the less is there 
a National Church in a nation thus 
constituted. It will be easy to find 
its substantial belief, not in articles of 
dogmatics merely, but in the political 
and social methods of the American 
people. In this sense of the word, we 
have once and again claimed that the 
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more Liberal Christians in America 
—whose convictions and theology this 
journal attempts to illustrate and ex- 
plain— make up the real National 
Church of America. Of course, we do 
not claim that any particular denomi- 
nation, numbering its churches either 
by hundreds or by thousands, occupies 
any such position of guard or control 
over the government. But we do 
claim, that certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of theology have asserted them- 
selves in the American constitutions ; 
and that their principles are the essen- 
tial principles of what is known as the 
Liberal Theology. 

The first of these is the great Ar- 
minian principle of the freedom of 
each human being to choose his own 
destiny in life. The country has gone 
further than the old Arminian divines, 
in assuming, that, on the whole, in the 
average or majority of cases, every 
human being will choose right and 
not wrong. In other words, the polit- 


ical constitutions of this country re- 
ject, through and through, the doc- 
trine of total depravity. It is in dis- 
tinct opposition to this terrible tenet, 
that the country, acting in its political 
methods, has placed itself on the Anti- 
Calvinistic platform of universal suf- 


frage. The experiment of universal 
suffrage came so gradually into our 
systems, that its history has never been 
fairly written. It is evident, however, 
that it could never have been tried, 
had the law-makers of the nation be- 
lieved really the Calvinistic formulas. 

No nation and no man can tho- 
roughly trust universal suffrage, while 
believing in the total depravity of 
mankind. 

The man who believes that all men 
are born totally depraved and power- 
less to good; that only a small minor- 
ity of these reprobates are ever elect- 
ed, by the grace of God, to a sense of 
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right, and to the kingdom of heaven, 
—must believe that the universal 
vote of such men will result in misery 
and ruin. It must bring about the 
kingdom of the Devil. That man 
cannot merely say that the chances are 
against the decisions by universal suf- 
frage, in an election by the people. 
To him, the certainties are against it. 
For, if the great majority of men, of 
their inborn nature, love evil and 
hate God, then, — the more skilful the 
device by which you get at their opin- 
ion, the more careful your registra- 
tion, your ballot, and the other guards 
of your election, — all the more certain 
are you, that no blessed accident gives 
a heavenly decision to your vote; all 
the more certain are you, that the 
great majority favors the wrong, and 
votes for the kingdom of hell. 

We shall, accordingly, find that the 


‘partisans in theology of the theory of 


native depravity and a limited elec- 
tion into the company of the saints, 
have, when in power, conscientiously 
and consistently attempted, in their ar- 
rangements for the Commonwealth, to 
put the suffrage into the hands of 
some limited class, which might be 
presumed to contain the elect, or a 
large proportion of them. It is true 
that the Calvinists, whenever they 
have come to political power, have 
always loyally aimed at republics, — 
as in Geneva, in Holland, in Eng- 
land, in Massachusetts, and in Con- 
necticut; but, for consistency’s sake, 
the franchise in these republics must 
be withheld from the great mass of 
men. 

Cromwell had no more idea of giv- 
ing a vote to every man in England 
than Laud had. Calvin dreamed of 
such suffrage as little as did Clement 
or Gregory. If the suggestion were 
dimly made by anybody in contro- 
versy, or in vision, it was enough to 
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stamp it as the insanity of an Anabap- 
tist, or a Fifth-Monarchy man. But 
the suggestion, even, scarcely appears. 
Even in the turbulent democracies of 
Athens and Rome, it had not stated 
itself. 

The Christian commonwealths, as 
they arose, attempted one and another 
modification of this system of limita- 
tion. Itis only as an Arnold of Bres- 
cia, or a Savonarola, stretches the 
theology for a day or two, that he 
stretches the suffrage for a day or two. 
It is only when the Socinians get fa- 
vor in Poland that the oligarchy of 
Poland expands. But it was im- 
possible, under a limited theology, to 
sweep the whole system of limitation 
away. True, the logic of exclusion 
was apt to limp. Its syllogism was 
this: “ There are but few who know 
the right. We give the suffrage to a 
few. Therefore we give the suffrage 
to those who know the right.” To 


make the syllogism hold, of course we 
must be sure who the few are to whom 


the suffrage is given. In England,— 
under an impression which lingers 
there, in some classes, that it is easiest 
for those who have riches to enter in- 
to the kingdom of heaven, — the suf- 
frage, from Alfred’s time, has been 
connected with the possession of prop- 
erty. Cromwell made no effort to 
change so simple an arrangement. It 
has held unbroken to this day. 
Calvin’s republic in Geneva rested 
on a nobler basis." Whatever the suf- 
frage in the State, he meant that the 
Church should be pure, and should 
control the State. The Fathers of 
New England remembered his system, 
and elaborated upon it. They tried 
the boldest experiment of all. “Let 
us take our fire direct from heaven,” 


they said, “to light our beacons. Let - 


us examine, as to his saintliness, the 
aspirant for the suffrage. Let our 
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churches hear his religious experience. 
Let the sainted men, who have com- 
muned with God, determine whether 
he who would vote as one of our Free- 
men has waked from death unto life, 
—whether he be born again. If he 
has, if he can make this clear to the 
Church, he shall be admitted to 
the Church, and he shall then have 
the privilege of voting in the State. 
But only then.” 

The gallant experiment failed, 
though the noblest, till then, known 
in history. It was abandoned after a 
generation. It shows, however, that 
wise men already knew the danger 
of that qualification by property, to 
which, for the time, they were forced 
to return. 

What Cromwell and Calvin and 
the statesmen of New England did for 
civil liberty was this: —they founded 
republics. They did not dream of 
democracies, of universal suffrage ; 
but, like all brave men, they builded 
better than they knew. Through that 
sea of glass, of which Calvin spoke so 
bravely, he now looks down, in his dis- 
embodied spirit, —not to study the tor- 
ments of the damned, indeed, but to 
see nations which he formed, which 
have followed out the path he pointed 
much farther than he himself had ever 
gone. He sees his own Geneva, for 
instance; and he praises God that she 
is not trammelled by the chains he 
left upon her. With the same vigor- 
ous advance by which Geneva shook 
off her theological doctrine of the de- 
crees, she has girded herself to new 
life and new hope by admitting all her 
people to the suffrage of the State. 
The reform in theology and the reform 
in politics come, of necessity, hand in 
hand. The New-England Puritans, 
pressed by court authority on the one 
hand, ‘and menaced by popular indig- 
nation on the other, were obliged to 
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concede the suffrage to every man who 
had a freehold in property. But in a 
land where the axe-blows of a day 
would build for a man his castle be- 
fore the night came; in a land where 
the wilderness wooed and seduced 
every child of God with the freehold 
the most free, and begged him with 
all its virgin charms to enter in, —the 
unintentional concession was virtually 
the concession of the whole. The suf- 
frage crept into the hands of all the 
people. It was vain for any of the 
Pharisaic clergy to say that the peo- 
ple was cursed,—that “it did not 
know the law.” The people got the 
suffrage, whether it knew the law or 
no! 

The position we take, regarding the 
religious basis of the theory of uni- 
versal suffrage, appears in the fact, 
that, in America, this universal exten- 
sion of the suffrage came in almost 
without argument of its principle. 
As the theology widened, the suffrage 
widened, of course; so that, at last, in 
States where the subject attracted at- 
tention atall, the limit left wasso trifling 
as to be a mere matter of detail. We 
should probably find that Jefferson 
was more accurate than he was apt 
to be, when he said that the only peo- 
ple who resisted it on principle were 
the Orthodox clergy of Connecticut. 
The longer resistance in Rhode Island 
sprang from accidents of her territo- 
rial position. With every new ad- 
justment of the franchise in America, 
men said that the limitations were 
simply inconveniences. They har- 
assed election officers, but they puri- 
fied nothing. Just so far, then, and 
so fast, as the great popular theology 
of America became Arminian; so far 
and so fast as men forgot that any- 
body believed that they were born 
subjects of Satan, — so far and so fast 
the franchise extended, and the suf- 
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frage was given to every child of God 
who was willing to defend his vote 
with his life, and to contribute to the 
common weal. The exclusion of wo- 
men is due, at bottom, to the essen- 
tial truth, that husband and wife are 
really one, and to the accidental fact, 
that, with us, women do not yet bear 
arms in warfare. 

In place of the limping syllogism 
of a limited franchise, a Democratic 
state offers this wider syllogism, whose 
parts are distributed and are coherent: 
All men are children of God, taught 
by his Holy Spirit. We give the suf- 
frage to all men. Weare sure, there- 
fore, that we shall get somewhere 
every voice by which the Spirit speaks 
tous. It is perfectly true that there 
are many bad men; but, because we 
believe in God, we believe, that, if we 
trust the whole, the good in the world 
will overpower theevil. It is perfect- 
ly true that there are many ignorant 
men; but the world is not to be saved 
by knowledge or wisdom, it is to 
be saved by godliness. We must 
have the one man who can save our 
city on our side. We do not know 
how to select him; but we will give 
him a chance to show himself. We 
will make it certain that we do not 
exclude him. We must have, at our 
wedding, the sweetest poet, and the 
prophet next to God. They are mod- 
est and retiring. We will send out, 
therefore, into the highways and the 
byways, and compel all to come in; 
and we will trust, having swept in all, 
that concord will compel discord to be 
still; that light will get the better of 
darkness; that truth will overmaster 
falsehood; that wisdom will out- 
maneeuvre folly; that God will assert 
himself among his children, and give 
the victory to his own. This state- 
ment of a Democratic State is the pure 
statement of Liberal Christianity. 
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We need not, in these times,describe 
the strength or the internal peace which 
comes to a nation which thus breaks 
down all its walls of division. The 
one argument which De Tocqueville 
and Mill press, in their pleas for the 
widest suffrage, is the education and 
self-respect it gives the voter. We see 
every day his conciousness of responsi- 
bility. How do you raise an army of 
a million? You raise it by asking for 
it, if every one of the million is re- 
sponsible for the policy which has made 
the army a necessity. “Let me say, 
once for all,” says the Marquis Chas- 
tellux, in his work on our Revolution, 
“that I never saw a single man in 
America, north of Virginia, who had 
not served in the patriot army.” That 
is what is possible in a nation where 
every man is a responsible partner in 
the concern! Readers in every State 
in this Union will remember how the 
late war repeated this observation. 
Such illustrations present themselves 
at every turn. 

But a solution so sweeping, of the 
question of ages, as to the seat of po- 
litical power, will, of course, show itself 
in more results than those which re- 
late to politics alone. It has happened, 
thus, that the whole vexed question of 
the relation of Church and State proves 
to depend on the same solution. The 
Liberal theology concedes that every 
child of God has some divine spark in 
him. The State, thus trained, con- 
cedes to every child of God some voice 
in its affairs. Nor did this ever seem 
strange in America,— for, whatever the 
creed, the practice of the churches in 
America has been, the admission into 
their own counsels of the same arbiter 
which it has forced upon the State. 
The decision, even of ecclesiastical 
matters, is not left to clerical conclaves, 
or consistories and apostolic succes- 
sions. Lower houses and lay delegates 
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appear in conventions and councils. 
The action of parishes takes the place 
of that of creed-bound churches. A 
bishop refuses to dedicate a church, 
perhaps ; but the congregation resolves 
to worship in it before it is dedicated, 
and out-generals the bishop. The or- 
ganized church finds that it must con- 
cede much, and eventually it concedes 
all power to the great congregation, 
which is uncertain as to its confession, 
but which simply proves its faith by 
its willingness to contribute to the 
common fund. With whatever strug- 
gle against the tide, the direction of 
the real affairs of the Church is in- 
trusted to a suffrage, even more ex- 
tended than that which has the direc- 
tion of the State. 

The real affairs of the Church, for 
instance, are education, charity, and 
worship. It proves best, as theology 
and statesmanship grow liberal, to in- 
trust these also to the best voice of all 
those who can be induced to partici- 
pate. The State does not compel its 
citizens to come to the ballot: nor 
does the Church compel the people to 
come to its direction. But whoever 
chooses to bear his share of burden in 
the State may vote, however small that 
share may be; and, in the practical ar- 
rangements of the Church, —with the 
single exception of the Roman-Cath- 
olic communion, — the franchise is as 
wide. 

By this gradual and providential 
succession does a Liberal theology 
effect, not the union simply, but the 
identity of Church and State. There 
is no longer any distinction as to their 
province, but such as convenience orders 
from day to day. Education, charity, 
worship, are left to both, or to either. 
To each, the American system gives 
the same masters. The voice which 
says, “Every child is born into the 
Church,” can afford to say, “ Every 
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child is born into the State ;” and the 
direction which is good enough for the 
one is pure ‘enough for the other. The 
old problem is solved, therefore, for 
which every restricted system of the- 
ology has struggled in vain,—the noble 
effort to unite the Church and State 
under the same control. Let us ac- 
knowledge that the pure motive for 
that effort is the noblest human aspi- 
ration. It is to make the kingdom of 
heaven come in the kingdom of the 
earth. Let the same power rule in 
custom-houses, and courts, and legis- 
latures, which rules in the very Holy 
of Holies! the same which breaks the 
mystic bread, or pours the votive wine. 
Let the one act be as sacred as the 
other! That, at the bottom, is the wish 
and the idea. For this does Hildebrand 
make himself master of princes. For 
this does poor Pius, to-day, struggle 
for that wretched temporal rule in Italy. 
But, alas! they only make the mystic 
bread as mean as the custom-house, and 
the chalice as impure as the tribunal. 
They do not raise these, — they only de- 
grade those. Calvin aims at the same 
thing, and says he will contrive a theo- 
cracy. Sodo Winthrop and Endicott 
and Dudley. But the disfranchised 
people say, “ Theocracy is very well, 
if we are certain about the ruling God’s 
prime-ministers. Who are they? Who 
are you?” Might we not, says the 
English constitution, have one head 
of Church and State; on the condition 
that the head of the Church shall do 
nothing: a Roi fainéant, with no 
opinions, and no prejudices; the head, 
indeed, of an Episcopalian Church and 
a Presbyterian, at the same time? 
But this ends in a Bench of Bishops, 
always voting with the ministry, and 
an ungrateful ministry, always dis- 
couraging and thwarting the vitality 
of the Church. The solution does not 
come till a Liberal theology comes. 


A Liberal theology says, “You are all 
children of God: the spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord ; God is every- 
where.” Frankly, though boldly, a 
Liberal theology leaves the external 
management of State and Church both 
to the great arbitrament of the average 
determination of God’s children. Tye- 
mendous its responsibility, to keep 
those children out of the wiles of the 
Devil and the temptations of the 
flesh. But that is just the sort of re- 
sponsibility which a Church, or a State, 
or Theology should bear. Certain, on 
the other hand, that there will be no 
clashing between the machinery of the 
one or the other. Who shall teach the 
children, — the Church, or the State? 
With an oligarchical State, or a re- 
stricted Church, no one can tell; and 
they are not taught at all. With lib- 
eral institutions, there is no jealousy. 
The State teaches, because the State 
happens to have the best machinery. 
Who shall catechise the children, —the 
State, or the Church? The Church 
catechises, because it has the best ma- 
chinery. Who shall fight the battles? 
who shall serve the hospitals? who 
shall train the negroes? who shall feed 
the poor? The State shall fight the 
battles, but the Church shall serve the 
hospitals; the Church shall train the 
blacks,but the State shall feed the poor. 
There is hardly the beginning of jeal- 
ousy. Each is ruled, in fact, by the 
same men who rule the other. The 
division of function becomes mere mat- 
ter of detail. The same sovereign de- 
termines whether he will act in one 
capacity, or in another; as Augustus 
would have scarcely hesitated whether 
he would sign a decree as Imperator, 
or as Consul. 

Now, it is true, that, in this country, 
every other sophomore says that Church 
and State have been forever divorced; 
because he has been taught so by 
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gome prelate or some sectary, who had 
no idea of what The Church is. We 
are not surprised, therefore, that there 
are a plenty of grown-up sophomores, 
who do not confess that universal 
suffrage involves a theological princi- 
ple; and that the concession of eccle- 
siastical power in the congregations to 
every tax-payer is another concession 
of the same theological principle. The 
illustrations we have used show how 
completely the.broadest Liberal theo- 
logy underlies the whole method of 
our civil administration. The true 
statement with regard to the relation- 
ship of Church and State in America 
is, that that relationship is very pre- 
cisely defined, — so that the officers of 
one hardly ever interfere with the 
officers of the other. So is the rela- 
tionship of the National government 
with the State government precisely 
defined; or of the judiciary with the 
legislative. This precision of defini- 
tion gives the distinguishing triumph to 
our system. But, so far from its being 
true that the State has no religious re- 
lationships, the truth is, on the other 
hand, that, in its history, or in its pres- 
ent existence, the American State is 
impossible without such relationships ; 
and the method of its development is 
a method impossible, under any but a 
distinctly Liberal theology. 

No illustration shows the sway of 
that theology more distinctly than the 
arrangements for universal popular edu- 
cation. There is no justification for 
these arrangements under a pure Cal- 
vinistic system ; and, in history, they 
have never existed under a Roman- 
Catholic system. Under any Limited 
Theology, men live in the world as on 
trial. Those who pass the trial are to 
be promoted into heaven. The rest 
are depraved, — past cure, — perhaps 
Reprobate. On the other hand, the 
Liberal Theologians, holding a Free 


salvation for all who will take it, ex- 
hibit the world not as a place of Trial, 
but as a place of Training. It is no 
longer the gathering of the peasantry, 
from whom one in ten is to be drawn 
as a conscript, to march into the king- 
dom of heaven. It is the levy en 
masse, — the land sturm, —in which 
a sovereign, who trusts-all his children, 
gives arms to each of them, and says 
they all may go, if only they desert 
not on the way. 

In changing thus the practical view 
of God’s object in making man, 
a Liberal theology revolutionizes the 
duties, in education, both in Church 
and of State. Of course, if nine men 
out of ten are reprobates or depraved, 
— if such a proportion is decreed and 
cannot be changed, —a wise govern- 
ment ought to keep those nine men 
under, by whatever means. [If it can- 
not select the nine, its safest course 
will be to keep all ten down, by what- 
ever means. For instance, it will not 
arm them. It ought not arm them if 
this theology be true. Will you put 
weapons of warfare into the hands of 
children of the Devil, when they num- 
ber nine to one, as arrayed against 
the elect? Will you give them means 
for contest? Your policy will be to 
keep them all as harmless as you can. 
This is really the reason why the 
English government relies on a vo- 
lunteer force of the middle classes, 
instead of training every peasant and 
every factory operative toarms. Sim- 
ply, it does not dare to. And so of 
the more powerful weapons of the 
intellect. Once grant that men’s souls 
are thus degraded, and you are a fool 
if you give mental culture to those who 
else will grow up at least stupid knaves. 
And this is, in fact, the argument 
used by all those authors who oppose 
popular education. Mr. Memminger, 
of the late Confederate government 
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at Richmond, used to press it ear- 
nestly. No one can read “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for a year, without finding 
it. By educating mankind, such 
writers say, you do indeed enlarge 
the power of the good; but you en- 
large the power of the bad as well. 
Instruction is not virtue. By what- 
ever proportion, then, the depraved 
out-number the elect, is popular edu- 
cation a contribution to the powers 
of evil. The argument is perfectly 
fair; but it becomes worthless so soon 
as a Liberal theology discovers that 
no one is absolutely depraved; that 
every one may partake of the divine 
nature. That theology feels instinc- 
tively that man’s best chance will be 
on the most open field,— where most 
is known, there will be the best de- 
velopment. If its practice expressed 
itself in axiom, it would be to say, 
“God placed all men here to be trained. 
Woe to the State which does not train 
them. Men’s bodies must be trained 
to art and to arms: men’s minds 
must be trained to memory and to 
argument, that so their souls may 
be trained and grow in grace. All 
men have this destiny. Let all men 
have this training.” 

The National Church of America, 
under the guidance of this theology, in- 
sists on universal public education, and 
that of a grade steadily improving for 
everybody. Of course, the Roman- 
Catholic Church opposes it. Of course, 
high Calvinists have no great heart in 
it. But none the less will the real 
National Church assert its convictions 
in this matter; and it may be —we 
trust it will be — found, that, in the 
w..'~-versy which it will wage with 
the Roman-Catholic Church on this 
question, it will, for the first time, be 
conscious of its own strength, its own 
duty, and its own place, in the affairs 
of the nation. 

When we speak of Education thus, 


as affected by the National theology, 
we do not, by any means, confine the 
remark to instruction in letters, 

As men change their views as to 
God’s designs for men’s lives, the 
change goes much farther than the 
schools. To present every man a per- 
fect creature, — body, soul, and spirit 
made perfect, according to the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ,— that, in the Liberal theology, 
is the province of the State and Church 
which it has united. If any man 
fall short, it is to be of his own free 
will. Deep cuts that injunction ; long, 
indeed, is the line of that furrow. The 
old theologies had no better object for 
@ government than what they called 
the wealth of the nation. What that 
wealth was, was to be measured in 
corn or in gold. There are nations, 
which, under the old theology, keep 
up the measurement this day. In one 
of those nations, while simple Mrs. 
Barbauld, under the inspirations of a 
Liberal faith, sang, — 


“ Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our Northern sky,”— 


Adam Smith, with his wealth of learn- 
ing, undertook to show that the no- 
blest wealth of a nation was in its 
material supplies. Working on that 
postulate, he proved that every nation 
should do that which it could do 
cheapest. If a nation can make pins 
more cheaply than it can raise corn, 
or weave cloth, or build cathedrals, or 
sing psalms, or interpret scriptures, or 
unfold nature, — why, let it make pins. 
To this system of pulling down our 
barns and building greater, that we 
may have much goods stored up for 
many years, a Liberal theology asks, 
Where are the men meanwhile? Is 
the making of pins the best conceiv- 
able school by which millions of God’s 
children shall be presented faultless 
before their Maker? or is the growing 
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of corn the best? Is the singing of 

the best ? or is the interpreta- 
tion of nature? A Liberal theology 
finds, by studying God’s revelations, 
by studying his spirit in his children, 
that each of these is best when all are 
mixed together, — that each is worst 
when it is pressed alone. It finds 
that there are diversities of gifts 
among the children of God, and so 
that there are diversities of adminis- 
tration in the true city of God. The 
great Scotch economist, to maintain 
his Procrustean fallacy, which would 
have made him a shepherd if it had 
been true, as it would have made Cow- 
per a pin-header, was obliged to ar- 
gue that all men are alike at birth. 
“The difference,” he says, “ between 
a porter and a philosopher is only one 
of training.” A Liberal theology forces 
the Democratic State which it creates, 
up from any such miserable substitu- 
tion of slavish identity of life for rec- 
If we 


ognized equality of privilege. 
have among us the native Raffaelle, we 


will train him to art. We will not, 
of economic necessity, import all our 
artists from Rome. If we have among 
us the native Franklin, we will train 
him to science, — we will not take our 
Franklins from Bologna or Padua. 
We, who are born in New England, 
will not, because God placed us here, 
be hewers of granite all summer, and 
drawers of ice all winter. We will 
measure the wealth of nations by 
their wealth in men; and the dreams 
of uniformity of a philosophy which 
does not measure souls, because it 
cannot see them, shall appear in no 
government of ours. 

Such illustrations as these, in mat- 
ters as central as Suffrage, as the Re- 
lations of Church and State, as Pop- 
war Education, and the regulation of 
the people’s industry, show, as we 
think, conclusively, that a distinctly 
Liberal theology is at the bottom of the 
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American constitution, and of the 
American administration of govern- 
ment. Such a theology seeks, per- 
haps, no verbal recognition of its 
position other than in the occasional 
declaration, quietly made, of the broad, 
liberal position, that no distinction of 
dogmatic belief shall prejudice any 
man before the law. But it is at 
work all the time, and with conse- 
quences as important as these which 
we have indicated. 

It is idle to attempt to show to 
what religious denomination the coun- 
try has owed most in the promulga- 
tion of such sentiments. The great 
Methodist body, which, in its pure 
Arminianism, gives a direction to the 
Liberal theology more important than 
all its leaders understand, has itself 
grown up, as an organization, while 
the country was growing up, — thriv- 
ing on the very principles which have 
given to the national and State con- 
stitutions their life and being. All 
the bodies more ready to acknowledge 
their liberalism have been at work all 
along, in the same direction. Most of 
them, as organizations, are younger 
than the constitutions formed after 
the monarchical forms of the colonies 
had disappeared. But the principle 
of liberty was, from the nature of 
things, in the American churches 
from the beginning; and it is evident, 
in all the details of our political history, 
that the American nation and the 
American commonwealths could never 
have existed, had the people believed 
in the theory of the Catholic or Epis- 
copal churches, that a certain vody of 
priests, limited in numbers, has, of 
divine right, divine grace other than 
the great mass of men have; or, had 
the people believed in the formulas of 
the Calvinistic churches, that “every 
man is by nature personally depraved, 
unlike and opposed to God, and justly 
exposed to eternal damnation.” 
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BY RALPH KEELER. 


It may be laid down as a general 
principle, to start with, that a boy 
had better not run away from home. 
Good and pious reasons are not want- 
ing, and might be here adduced, in 
substantiation of this general principle. 
Some trite moralizing might be done 
just now, in a grave statement that an 
urchin needs not run away into the 
world after its troubles, since they will 
come running to him soon enough, and 
that a home is the last fortress weary 
men build (and oftentimes place in 
their wives’ names) against the slings 
and arrows of outrageous misfortune. 
“Why, therefore,” it may be asked, 
with overwhelming conviction to the 
adult, who, by the way, is not supposed 
to be one of the congregation of the 
present preaching, — “why, therefore, 
should the juvenile fugitive hasten un- 
duly to leave what all the effort of his 
after-life will be to regain ?” 

Thus having done my duty by any 
boy of a restless disposition who may 
chance to read these memoirs, and be 
influenced by my vagrant example, I 
proceed to state that I ran away from 
home at the mature age of eleven, and 
have not been back, to stay over night, 
from that remote period to this present 
writing. It is due, however, to both 
of us,—the home and myself, — to 
observe that it was not a very attrac- 
tive hearth that I ran from. My 
father and mother were dead, and no 
brothers or sisters of mine were there, 
—nothing at all, indeed, like affection, 
but something very much like its 
opposite. On the whole, I think, that, 
under the same circumstances, I would 
do the same again. 

Every time I pass the old Public 


Schoolhouse No. 7, in Buffalo, I stop 
and gaze at it with a queer sort of 
interest. Yet I cannot confess to any 
sentimental regard for it ; since it was, 
after a manner, the innocent cause of 
my enduring, at least the last six 
months of my unpleasant life in its 
neighborhood. If I had not been so 
interested by day in the Principal and 
duties of that school, I am sure I should 
have fled much sooner than I did from 
the roof which sheltered me of nights. 
Finally, however, one domestic misun- 
derstanding, greater than many others, 
brought me to a conclusion, which 
was certainly as comprehensive in its 
wrath as it may have been lacking in 
a premise or two of its logic. At this 
temperate remove from that exciting 
period, I am led, at least, to doubt — in 
the interest of certain kin of mine, 
who could hardly have been responsi- 
ble for facts they knew not of — whe- 
ther I was not guilty of that poetic 
fallacy, placed in its first utterance, 
I believe, in the mouth of an illustrious 
Trojan, and worn very thread-bare 
ever since in the mouth and practice 
of almost every one, — whether I did 
not, that is, learn a great deal too 
much from one to judge very justly 
of all. At any rate, in the domestic 
crisis just alluded to, I rebelled against 
authority whose insignia were fasces 
of disagreeable beech-whips, and, at 
the mature age of eleven gears, took 
a solemn vow that I would have noth- 
ing more to do with the people with 
whom I had made my home in Buffalo, 
or with any whatsoever of my relatives, 
some of whom had placed me there; 
—and I ran away. 

Escaping from the house at night, I 
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did not have time or presence of mind 
to take any thing with me but what I 
carried on my back. One of my 
school-fellows, who had been forewarned 
of my design, met me by appointment 
on the neighboring corner, and smug- 
gled me into his father’s stable. Here, 
it had been agreed, I was to lodge on 
thehay. My friend was a doughty, re- 
assuring sort of hero, who was a great 
comfort tome at that nervous moment 
when I entered the darkness of the hay- 
mow. I would not for the world have 
betrayed any fraction of the fear which 
hisswaggering manner may have failed 
to dispel. He would assuredly have 
laughed at me; and I believe now, 
moreover, he would have taken that, 
or avy shadow of an excuse, for joining 
me in my flight. So strong, indeed, 
was the romantic instinct upon that 
young gentleman, that he lingered 
long about the spot where I had 
crawled into the hay and covered up my 
head, before he could prevail upon 
himself to go back to the house and 
tohis regular bed. He had assured 
me, had this same young gentleman, 
before we came into the stable, out of 
the pleasant moonlight of that late 
spring evening, that he envied me 
very much, as I was going to have lots 
of fun; he only wished he had a good 
reason to run away from home too; 
but then, he added thoughtfully, as he 
looked up at the lights in the window 
of the family sitting-room, his mother 
was so “ derned kind,” and his father 
80 “blamed good,” that he didn’t see 
how he could leave them just now. 
The next morning, my friend found 
me sleeping very comfortably, with my 
head and one arm protruding limply 
out of the hay. Awaking me, he 
proceeded to draw from his trousers’ 
pocket several pieces of bread and but- 
ter for my breakfast ; which was none 
the less toothsome from its somewhat 
22 
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dishevelled state, consequent upon the 
manner of its previousstowage. While 
munching that surreptitious meal, my 
thoughts very naturally wandered 
to the breakfast-table, where I should 
that morning probably be missed for 
the first time by the people from whom 
I had fled; and I amused myself, as 
well as my romantic caterer, with what 
we both of us, no doubt, considered a 
highly humorous account of the griev- 
ous commotion which would ensue at 
that ordinarily so solemn victualling. 
Emboldened by the lively appreciation 
of my school-fellow, and by the reviv- 
ing influence of the bread and butter, 
I grew imaginative and grotesque 
in my daring pleasantry. I went so 
far as to describe the scene at that 
breakfast-table, when Bridget came to 
the dining-room door with wild eyes, 
and the announcement that my room 
had not been occupied on the night 
before; how my pater-familias, at 
that dramatic moment, had dropped a 
surprised spoon into the splattering 
gravy of the stewed meat; and how 
his wife opposite, then in the act of 
pouring chiccory, had — whether in 
dismay at the overwhelming news, or 
at the sudden soiling of her table-cloth 
—upset the coffee-pot. These and 
many more very brilliant and mirth- 
provoking feats of boyish humor— 
very brilliant and mirth-provoking, of 
course, I mean, to my friend and my- 
self —did I perform that morning in 
the hay-mow; all bearing upon the 
assumed utter discomfiture of the be- 
reaved people about that breakfast- 
table. But, alas! even a precocious 
autobiographer, with his mouth full of 
bread and butter, may make the mis- 
take, so common to the adult of his 
species, of over-estimating his own im- 
portance. I have since learned, that 
there was no sensation of any conse- 
quence at the breakfast-table in ques- 
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tion, and that my subsequent perma- 
nent loss was taken with remarkable 
equanimity and resignation. 

It was. an expressive, nay, eloquent, 
look of envy and admiration that my 
friend gave me, when it came time for 
him to leave me to my own devices 
for the forenoon, while he went re- 
luctantly to school. Even to this 
moment I cannot say that I covet the 
amount of knowledge he carried away 
from his books that day, or, indeed, 
the succeeding three days. I sallied 
stealthily forth to amuse myself in the 
by-streets till he came back at noon 
to bring my dinner; which consisted 
in a repetition of the breakfast, with 
the added dessert of an apple. This 


latter he carried carefully in his hand ; 
but the bread and butter he invariably 
bore stowed away in his trousers’ 
pocket: I say invariably ; for I lived 
two or three days thus on his secret 
bounty. About dusk of the second 
evening, he came to me with —in ad- 


dition to the bread and butter for my 
supper — the startling news, that he 
was going to take me to the theatre. 
I do not remember how we got in, —it 
was not, certainly, by paying our way. 
I incline to the opinion that my friend 
had some secret understanding with 
the door-tender. I know merely, that, 
by some means, we achieved our en- 
trance to the pit of the old Eagle- 
street Theatre. I have heard good 
citizens of Buffalo complain, that, since 
Lola Montez burned down that seat of 
the histrionic Muse, the drama has lan- 
guished in their city. Of course, I am 
not competent to decide in such mat- 
ters; but, that being the first play- 
house of any kind I ever entered, I 
am glad to be able to say that I have 
never since seen any thing in the the- 
atrical line so absorbingly thrilling,’or 
so gorgeously magnificent, as the old 
Eagle-street Theatre was to me that 
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night. The name and plot of the 
play I have forgotten; but the dark 
frown of that smooth villain in the 
third act — where his villany first be- 
gan to show itself to my unpractised 
comprehension—will never fade from 
my remembrance. I do not know how 
it was; but, up to that time, I recollect 
I was under the juvenile impression, 
that virtue and correct grammar al- 
ways went together. I can therefore 
convey no idea of the shock with which 
I learned so late in the play, that the 
splendidly-dressed man who could talk 
such eloquent, persuasive language, 
and, withal, in such scrupulous con- 
formity to that most difficult of rules, 
which keeps the verb under the regi- 
mental discipline of its subject-nomi- 
native ; that the man whose plaintive 
periods sometimes rose to the iambic 
majesty of blank verse, and who never 
got a case or tense wrong, howsoever 
wild, ecstatic, or dithyrambic his utter- 
ances of devotion to that innocent, 
long-suffering angel, the walking-lady, 
— that this man, I say, should never- 
theless turn out to be a monster, whom, 
to borrow a little from his style of 
phraseology, it were mild flattery to 
call the greatest and vilest of rogues. 
My memory of the whole evening is 
swallowed up in the overwhelming 
shock of that sad surprise. The gram- 
matical Arcadia of my boyish belief 
was laid waste as with an earthquake. 

The next morning, after I had eaten 
my usual bread and butter with more 
than usual appetite, I received a few 
choice friends at my lodgings in the 
hay-mow, and we had a consultation. 
It was suggested that I was too near 
my former haunts to be safe. Indeed, 
rumors of an actual search for me had 
reached the ears of one boy, of whom, 
oddly enough, I can recall nothing 
more now than that those ears of his 
were remarkably large ones, and stood 
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out prominently from each side of his 
head; that the best and most pictur- 
esque view of those ears was, in my 
opinion, to be had from my desk just 
behind him at school; and that I was 
especially attracted and edified by my 
observations upon them immediately 
after he had had his hair clipped short. 
Those are grotesque pranks, by the 
way, which the memory sometimes 
plays us when we attempt to grope 
back too far. Another one of those 
daring spirits, for instance, who was 
loudest, and therefore, I fear, most in- 
fluential, with his counsels, that morn- 
ing in the hay-mow, has faded, as to 
body, name, and station, wholly from 
my mind, and exists to me now lit- 
erally as a cherub with a mammoth 
straw-hat for wings. From any thing 
that [can positively remember, I would 
-not be prepared to take my oath that 
he ever had any arms, legs, or trunk 
at all. I can recall only his big, round, 
staring eyes, which stood out at the 
tops of his puffy cheeks like a couple 
of glass knobs; and his red hair, whose 
decisive, precipitate ending all around 
his head, left a queer impression that 
rats, or some larger and more ferocious 
animal, had been his barber. I forget 
now whether it was in sport or earnest 
that I used to say to myself, that boy’s 
hair had been “chawed off.” It must 
have been that his facial aspect, height- 
ened, of course, by his winged straw- 
hat, aided him materially in the ex- 
pression of his fears with regard to my 
safety; for this cherubic Agamemnon 
carried every point in that council of 
war; and it was unanimously resolved 
that I should change my quarters. 
Accordingly, the next night, I was 
entertained in the stable of another 
of my school-fellows, residing at the 
remotest corner of the district. Now, 
Ido not want to be considered fastidi- 
ous or luxurious in my tastes; but I 
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must own to a very loud complaint, en- 
tered the morning afterward, against 
the comparative discomforts of this 
new lodging. There was very little 
hay in the stable to which I had been 
transferred ; and the boards, moreover, 
were very hard indeed. It may have 
been an improper spirit in which I 
made the remark; but I went hack 
again to the first school-fellow who has 
figured in this narrative, and told him, 
if a boy hadn’t a respectable barn to 
invite a friend to, he needn’t think I 
was going to be his guest, — that’s all ! 
After watching, for a moment, the im- 
pression of my words upon my friend, 
I proceeded, furthermore, to say, that 
I was going to strike out for myself, 
as I was growing tired of the monot- 
ony of hay-mows and bread and but- 
ter, anyways. I wanted a change. 
Then came one of the most impressive 
moments that I shall have to chronicle 
in these memoirs; for, as soon as I had 
finished speaking, my friend slapped 
me vigorously on the back, making 
at the same time, with excited shrill- 
ness, this observation, “ Hey!” which, 
being a common juvenile exclamation, 
had, of course, no jocose allusion to 
the principal subject of my discourse. 
“Hey! bully for you!” continued my 
enthusiastic friend and school-fellow, 
as soon as he could get his breath, 
which the suddenness of his lucky 
thought had evidently taken away. 
“Hey! that’s just what J’d do. Id 
go out into the world, and seek my 
fortune, like the boys in the story-books; 
and,” said he, suddenly changing his 
tone and manner to those of the most 
excessive gravity and deliberation, — 
“and, that you needn’t be without — 
means to help you along, take these!” 
Whereupon, he drew forth from his 
capacious trousers’ pocket, and placed 
in my hand, five large copper cents, 
which at first had the appearance of so 
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many oysters fried in batter, so girt 
about and covered were they with frag- 
ments of bread and butter, deposited, 
I suppose, in the course of my friend’s 
entire catering. It was, indeed, as he 
assured me, his whole cash capital ; 
but he would not hear to my scruples 
at taking it. More earnest or impres- 
sive about it, or, under the circum- 
stances, more self-denying and truly 
generous, he could not have been, if 
he had been giving the world away. 
So, that morning,we parted,—he wend- 
ing his way, by no means con amore, 
to school; and I, with a queer, uncer- 
tain feeling in the region of my small 
waistcoat, going forth, my five coppers 
in my pocket, to seek my fortune. 
Deserting entirely the haunts of my 
playfellows,I stole down tothe wharves. 
Here the sight of the crowded shipping 
brought back, more strongly than ever, 
the memory of an exhilarating trip in 
early life on the old “ Indiana,” with her 
sublime brass-band, and warlike sheet- 
iron Indian; and I tried to “ hire out” 
on a steamboat. The people to whom 
I made application eyed me suspicious- 
ly; for I was very small of my age. 
They also asked me a great many 
disagreeable questions, and generally 
ended by advising me to go home to 
my friends, if I had any. My size 
was manifestly against me. Vainly 
I assured them I was eleven years old, 
and my own master. They shook their 
heads, and told me brusquely to “ go 
ashore.” At last, I went on board of 
a steamer called “ The Diamond,” and, 
after a little inquiry, found the stew- 
ard,— a man with a face like the old 
steamer itself, with just seams enough 
in it, from long battling with the lake- 
breezes, to give hints of sturdy timbers, 
or, I should say, of hidden strength. 
His determined mouth ran across his 
face like one of the bolted arches across 
the hurricane-deck,—large, strong, 
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firm. His hair may be thin and gray 
now, and his back bent with the years, 
— if they have not beached him, as they 
have the old steamer, and carried him 
away altogether; but so great was 
the impression this man made on me 
then, that I think I should still recog- 
nize him whenever or wherever we 
might chance to meet. Having, I re- 
member, gone through the usual col- 
loquy with him as a steward, I assured 
him, as a man, that I did not know 
where to go if I did go ashore, that I 
had no home and no friends, and, in 
a word, so played upon his good nature, 
that he told me to go into the pantry 
and goto work. I obeyed; that is, I 
went into the pantry, and went to work 
— upon the heartiest meal that I had 
ever partaken of up tothat date. The 
steward meant that I should help a 
greasy-looking fellow, whom I found 
washing dishes there when I entered. 
Overcome, however, by the savory smell 
of meats and other remains of dinner, 
which had not yet gone down again to 
the kitchen, the first words I said to 
the succulent pantryman were framed 
into a demand for something to eat. 
As soon as he recovered his equanim- 
ity and his dishcloth, which latter he 
had dropped in sheer surprise at what 
he evidently considered my stupendous 
impudence, the pantryman wanted to 
know, bluntly, what I was doing there ; 
the while he gave his foot such a pre- 
liminary flourish as plainly indicated 
his intention to accelerate my motion 
thence. I informed him, in consider- 
able haste, that I came by the stew- 
ard’s order. This straightway altered 
the case in the opinion of the obsequi- 
ous menial. He now pointed at a row 
of chafing-dishes, and said, “There it 
is, pitch in!” which I did, I need not 
tell you, in precedence of a second in- 
vitation. A few moments afterward, 
the steward found me so absorbed in 
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my “work,” that I did not notice his 
entrance into the pantry. Bread and 
butter in small quantities, and at irreg- 


ular intervals, had been, it must be 


owned, rather poor satisfaction to the 
appetite of a growing child. The stew- 
ard must have watched me some time 
in silence; for my eyes, happening to 
float away at random in an ecstasy of 
pleased and vigorous mastication, en- 
countered him, standing not far from 
my side, gazing at me earnestly. I 
dropped my knife and fork in fear, as 
he had talked to me like a rough, surly 
fellow. His voice was wholly changed 
now, when he spoke ; and I noticed it. 
“Why,” he asked, “ didn’t you tell me 
you was hungry?” My only an- 
swer was to let my eyes fall from his 
face to the roast beef and potatoes yet 
undevoured before me. “There, eat 
as much as you want,” said the stew- 
ard in a softer voice still. “Come to 
think,” he added, “ you needn’t wash 


dishes: I'll use you in the cabin.” 
For some reason, I had gained a friend 
in that gruff fellow. Three days later, 
he knocked that same greasy pantry- 


man down for abusing me. Indeed, 
he fought for me many times after- 
ward, as I would gladly fight for him 
now, if I knew where to find him, and 
if I were sure of the success which 
always attended him as my champion. 

On this craft I must have been 
working for general results, or for the 
amateur delight of forming one of a 
steamboat’s crew. I do not remember 
that any thing was ever said about 
wages, either by myself or the steward. 
If, in fact, I were called upon, to- 
morrow, to make out such a bill for 
my services as should claim conscien- 
tiously just what I earned, I think I 
should be very much embarrassed ; 


and it would, too, I fancy, be a fine. 


piece of mental balancing to decide 
whether the amateur delight alluded 
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to above was at all equal to the utter 
seasick misery I was called upon to 
endure. My duties in the cabin were 
bounded only by my capacity. Thad 
to help set the table, wait on it, and 
clear it away ; sweep, dust, and make 
myself generally useful. I did well 
enough, I suppose, so long as we were 
in port; but out on the lake, if the 
waves were at all turbulent, I was 
much worse than useless. It took me 
longer to get my sea-legs on, than 
almost any one I have ever known. 
Sea-sickness, you may have ob- 
served, is very much like first love. 
While it lasts, you rarely get any 
sympathy from those not affected like 
yourself; and, when it is over, you 
are the first to laugh at it. The sec- 
ond voyage of our steamer “ Diamond ” 
was a remarkably calm one; and I, 
true to the instincts of your convales- 
cent, whether of nausea or erotomania, 
ridiculed my previous troubles. But, 
on the third voyage, the lake was 
rougher than ever. I fought my weak- 
ness valiantly; yet it seemed a battle 
against all visible Nature, —the water, 
the sky, and the crazy old steamboat, 
to say nothing of my own recalcitrant 
little body. I was forced to yield. I 
had, however, been a sailor too long 
for any faint show of sympathy. The 
steward, too, was short of help; and 
there was no escape for me. I was 
accordingly called out to do duty at 
the dinner-table, where I staggered 
about under plates and platters to the 
terror of all immediate beholders. I 
had little or no control of my legs and 
hands; and my head, if I remember 
correctly now, was engaged in fram- 
ing and passing silent resolutions of 
want of confidence in my stomach. 
Having emptied a dish of stewed 
chicken into the lap of an uncomplain- 
ing lady-passenger, who was nearly 
as sick as I was, but who was ashamed 
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to own it, I planted my back violently 
against the side of the cabin in the 
inane endeavor to steady the rolling 
ship or my rolling head, —I did not 
know or care exactly which. While 
thus employed, I heard the grating 
voice of the captain, who was, if pos- 
sible, always as ill-natured as he 
looked. “ Here, boy!” he called. I 
went tohim, staggering and trembling, 
and apprehending all manner of ven- 
geance. “ What are you staring at, 
you lubber? Why don’t you turn 
me a glass of water?” From which 
comparatively amiable speech of my 
commander, I was left in doubt 
whether .-he was aware of my late 
exploit with the stewed chicken. I 
seized an unwieldy water-pitcher ; 
and, just as I had it well elevated, the 
boat gave a perverse lunge, and I 
proceeded, dizzier than ever, to pour 
the entire contents of the jug into the 
captain’s ear, and down his neck. 


Every thing for a yard or so around, 
excepting only his goblet, received 


some share of the water. I did not 
tarry long to observe the rage of the 
captain ; but what I did see, and, more 
especially, hear of it, was certainly as 
intense and loud and blasphemous as 
any thing of the kind that has since 
come within the range of my percep- 
tion. The pitcher broke on the floor 
where I dropped it; and I fled back 
to my berth, and covered up my head. 
My commander did not pursue me; but 
about an hour afterward the steward 
came to me with a very long face, as 
I observed with the one eye which I 
uncovered long enough to ask him if 
the captain had seen me deposit the 
stewed chicken in the lap of that 
lady. No: I was told the captain had 
not heard of that, but was sufficiently 
wroth about the wetting he had re- 
ceived at my hands; and the steward 
ended by saying that I would have to 
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go ashore at the next landing. He 
was very sorry, he assured me; but 
the captain was inexorable. I has- 
tened to inform my friend and pro- 
tector that I would be glad to set my 
foot on any dry land whatsoever, and 
that I never wanted to go on asteam- 
boat any more ; for the vessel, now in 
the trough of the sea, was rolling and 
creaking more violently every minute; 
and my nausea had increased in pro- 
portion. The next landing, the 
steward gave me to understand, was 
Conneaut, Ohio, which was his own 
home. He comforted me, furthermore, 
with the assurance that his wife would 
be down at the wharf to get the linen, 
which she washed for the steamer; 
and that she should take me home 
with her. 

The pier of Conneaut, where we 
finally arrived, was now invested with 
absorbing interest tome. I wondered 
which of the tanned faces that looked 
up from the dock belonged to my 
future mistress ; and I wondered, too, 
which of the weather-beaten fisher- 
men’s huts along the shore — about 
the only houses in sight — was to be 
my future home. I hoped it was the 
one with the little boats before it on 
the beach, and the long fish-nets spread 
out to dry; where the white gulls 
seemed to make their head-quarters, 
wheeling about the little roof, or slid- 
ing up against the sky, orswooping the 
surf, and skimming along the billows 
of the lake. I was thus musing, in 
grateful convalescence, on the upper- 
deck, when the steward approached, 
and pointed me out to his wife. She 
was, as I remember her, a chubby, 
black-eyed little person, with a pleas- 
ant voice. At her woman’s question 
as to whether I had my things all 
packed and ready, I became embar- 
rassed ; but the steward helped me out 
by answering forme, “ Yes, he has’em 
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on his back.” The knowledge of my 
forlorn condition, and a sudden chok- 
ing sensation in the throat, came upon 
the good little woman at one and the 
same time; as I was made aware by 
an attempt to speak, which she aban- 
doned, substituting — very much to 
the lowering of my boyish pride —a 
fearless and vigorous hugging, to- 
gether with a hearty, loud-sounding 
kiss, right before the passengers, the 
greasy pantryman, and others of -the 
crew. Then the steward’s wife, with- 
out another word, hurried me ashore 
into a one-horse wagon, with the 
soiled linen, and drove away up to the 
village, which was a mile or two from 
the lake. 

Near the end of a quiet street, we 
alighted at a little frame-house, all 
embowered in peach and plum trees. 
This was the steward’s home, and soon 
was as much mine as if I held the 
title-deed. 

But perfect happiness is short-lived, 
after all. It was not many weeks 
later when we were startled in our 
little home by a call in the interest 
of my relatives, conveying the intel- 
ligence that my whereabout was 
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known, and that I should be sent for 
soon. Now, it happened that the 
steamer “ Diamond” was due at the pier 
the afternoon succeeding the one on 
which we had heard this appalling 
piece of news. I said nothing to my 
benefactress of my design, formed 
almost instantaneously; for I knew 
she would not consent to its carrying- 
out. But, when the steamer had left, 
I was not to be found in any of the 
fishermen’s boats on the lake, or throw- 
ing stones at the gulls along the shore, 
or afterward beneath the high bridge, 
or in any of my usual haunts in the 
village. I had, in fact, stowed myself 
away in the old “Diamond’s” fore- 
castle, where I was not discovered till 
Conneaut was well outof sight. Un- 
fortunately, my new shirt and pan- 
taloons were both in the wash at the 
time; and I have never seen them 
since. Thus I came away with the 
same well-worn clothes and solitary 
piece of linen in which I had first 
fled from Buffalo. The five coppers 
I still had in my pocket, kept, I know 
not by what queer inspiration, against 


future needs. (To be continued.) 





ADIRONDACKS IN AUGUST. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


MOUNT WHITEFACE. 


Ox Wednesday morning, Aug. 4, 


arrayed in travelling gear, with 
carpet-bag and bundle of great-coats 
for baggage, I stood, at six o’clock, on 
the piazza, awaiting the coming of 
the North-Elba stage. In an hour 
and a half, the slow, one-armed driver 
was seen lashing his two asthmatic 
steeds up the hill from the lower vil- 


lage. His great wagon was made to 
carry six, and already contained three 
women and a young man. Climbing 
to the front seat, beside our Jehu, we 
solemnly trundled across the plateau 
to the foot of the long sweep of hills, 
before climbed on our way to Hurri- 
cane. The morn was cool, breezy, 
and bright; the heavy showers that 
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we had seen the day before careering 
among the mountains having prepared 
the way for our reception. We wound 
up the circuitous ascending road be- 
side the branch of the Boquet River. 
A mile from the village, the road be- 
came as bad as these mountain high- 
ways usually are; our gaunt steeds 
slowly hauling us over great stones, 
and across shaky bridges, with fre- 
quent invitations from Jehu to take 
to our legs. We now entered a great 
gorge in the hills; Little Pitchoff 
Mountain frowning in mighty preci- 
pices on our right, with the Giant of 
the Valley and Moses’ Slide looming 
up on the left. 

Our driver was an “Allen,” of 
the old Ethan Allen stock, and, in 
the absence of other merits, seemed 
very proud of his ancestry. But his 
chief military resemblance to the 
hero of the Green Mountains was 
the loss of one arm by the bursting of 
a cannon on the 4th of July. He was 
@ dilapidated, shiftless, gossiping old 
humbug, not up to the emergencies 
of his calling ; and when his skeleton 
horses balked on the edge of a pre- 
cipice, and began to back, I con- 
cluded two arms were a better outfit 
for an Adirondack stage-driver than 
one. 

My fellow-passengers were a group 
of those queer people that seem to at- 
tach themselves to the smaller fry of 
New-York artists. They evidently 
supposed, that, “up in the rural dis- 
tricts,” the “natives” were quite in- 
sensible to any demonstrations their 
free and easy artistic taste might sug- 
gest. At a little shanty in the gorge, 
we picked up a damsel, in a bright 
red gown and sandy curls, whom the 
driver announced as “a sarvant-gal 
going over to Snac to work for a 
dollar and a half a week at Jake Mar- 
tin’s tavern.” She bestowed her un- 
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divided attention upon our artistic 
friends, and, when they were dropped 
down in the Keene Valley, for the first 
time opened her mouth very decisive 
ly, saying, “Glad them fools has 
gone /”? —a remark to which the re- 
maining passenger most devoutly sub- 
scribed. 

Slowly jogging upward, we gained 
the summit of the ragged pass, and 
beheld the sweet meadows of the east 
ern Ausable, in the Valley of Keene 
below, overwatched by the Boquet 
range on the east, and the Keene 
mountains on the west, with the 
gloomy pile of the Gothics, ten miles 
to the south-west, overlooking the 
head of the vale. Down the western 
slopes of Hurricane we clattered 
to the valley, where we left our city 
encumbrances to await the coming of 
re-enforcements for a campaign up 
Keene flats, — the head of the Ausable 
Valley. This region was crowded 
with city tourists. The farmers 
crammed their little white farmhouses 
with guests, for three dollars a week, 
two or three in a room. Diet, salt 
pork and maple-molasses, with the 
privilege of cooking all the trout you 
choose to catch for yourself. Great 
things were said about the magnif- 
cence of the scenery; and, as I after 
wards learned from observation, not 
half the truth was told. 

But now we turned away to the 
north, and drove down the lovely val- 
sley (a mile) to Keene village,— 
a store, church, tavern, and two or 
three houses, on the banks of the 
Ausable. The river flows off to the 
north, through narrow, fertile mex 
dows, towards Lake Champlain, thirty- 
five miles away,—an Arcadia over 
hung by hills two thousand feet high. 

Having unburdened her soul con- 
cerning our city friends, the “ sarvant- 
gal” disposed herself on her seat for 
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a nap. “She’d been up late last 
night to a dance, and was tired. 
Seed Orlander Beady; and, as she 
hadn’t seed him for a good while, got 
to playing, and broke his watch so it 
wouldn’t go. Didn’t work very hard 
out to Snac; didn’t meanto. Shouldn’t 
come back till spring.” Down at the 
tavern, she found her “dad,” a fellow 
of the Sam Lawson type, who gave 
her a lapful of crackers for her dinner. 
The tavern looked clean; but Jehu 
said the landlord was a “rough whelp, 
and people didn’t go to his house 
much.” I afterwards saw some peo- 
ple who had been to his house, and 
wished they hadn’t. 

While munching the repast of 
crackers, to which the “ sarvant-gal ” 
generously invited me, a sensible- 
looking mechanic drove up on his 
buckboard, bound for Snac, to do 
some carpenter’s work. He proposed 
to put his chest of tools on the stage 
for the mountain journey before us. 
The stage went over the Keene moun- 
tains by a rough road through the 
woods; but there was a new road 
through a great gorge, by the Ed- 
munds Ponds, that had a reputation 
for fine views. I sounded Brother 
Blood on the topic. He said “there 
was a pretty fine scenery there,” and 
consented to take me as a passenger 
in exchange for his big chest. Our 
one-armed hero trundled off with his 
red-gowned companion ; and I was car- 
tied on the buckboard. 

This was a happy hit, which I ad- 
vise every traveller through the Keene 
mountains to imitate. The Edmunds 
Ponds Road (if ten miles of rocks and 
mud-holes deserve that name) is cer- 
tainly no worse than the scandalous 
highway over the mountains, and 
winds through majestic woods, among 
deep, lonely clefts in the savage hills. 
It was a good rehearsal for the awful 
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wilderness that I was afterwards 
to behold. The mountains were 
seamed by landslides, the brook 
choked with dead trees, the rocks 
sowed along the slopes like hailstones 
after a storm. The wildness of the 
scene increased, till, at the Ponds, it 
rose into sublimity. Here nestled a 
lake some two miles long, and a few 
hundred yards wide, black as night, 
fringed with rocks and dead trees, 
blown into rough waves by the little 
tempest that always howls through 
the pass. An avalanche had swept 
down the mountain, filling up the cen- 
tre, and dividing it into two ponds; 
the awful path of the descending slide 
still frowning above. There was only 
room for the road alongside the preci- 
pitous hills. On either side, Long 
Pond and Great Pitchoff Mountains 
rose from a thousand to twenty-five 
hundred feet in sheer precipices, as 
wild and wonderful as the famous 
gorge at Franconia. One little log- 
shanty, occupied occasionally by fish- 
ermen and visitors, was the only sign 
of life. 

Emerging from this gorge, we came 
upon a new clearing in the woods, —a 
log-farmhouse, with another pleasant 
little lake nestling up in a high hol- 
low of the hills. Several miles through 
the dense wood, fragrant with bal- 
sam, tamarack, and spruce, we jolted 
on, till we emerged upon the stage- 
road, and in half an hour reined up 
before the piazza of Robert L. Scott. 
Friend Brace and family were grouped 
in a tableau around a tower of trunks, 
—just off for Nash’s at Lake Placid, five 
miles to the north-west. A very quiet 
High-Church rector, who had distin- 
guished himself at Elizabethtown by 
baptizing an Irish baby in the court- 
house with the imposing ceremonies 
and astonishing canonicals of the 
new Anglican type, with his chatty 
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little wife, looked on from a retired 
corner of the porch. A genial elderly 
lady and her lively niece looked wist- 
fully at us, as if craving some com- 
pensation for the loss they were about 
to undergo. Fortunately, Brother 
Scott had sacrificed a mutton the day 
before; and a bountiful roast was smok- 
ing on the board. In half an hour, 
the stage crept up, minus Blood’s 
great chest of tools. Allen had spilled 
it off on the mountain ; and he and the 
“sarvant-gal” combined hadn’t the 
gumption to get it on. The next two 
hours were consumed in escorting the 
chest over the hills to Scott’s. I had 
been amazed at the indifference of 
both my drivers to the magnificent 
country in which they lived. Neither 
of them had ever been up a mountain, 
or seemed to know the name of one 
of the glorious summits that overhung 
the valleys where they had dwelt for 
years. Indeed, outside the guides and 
the educated people, the country-folk 
that I met, though not inferior in 
general intelligence, seemed to have 
a profound contempt for the country, 
and took a purely business-view of 
summer in the Adirondacks. But the 
wagons were piled high with the de- 
parting crowd. I secured a comforta- 
ble room, whose three windows framed 
as many matchless views, and pre- 
pared to acquaint myself with North 
Elba and its majestic surroundings. 
Towards evening, I strolled down 
through the fields into the meadows 
at the foot of the mountains. The 
scene off towards the Indian Pass 
was strangely impressive; and my im- 
agination was powerfully excited by 
the near presence of the mysterious 
wilderness before me. Starting from 
this point, one could travel a fortnight 
on foot towards the south-west, all the 
time amid gigantic mountains, glim- 
mering lakes, and silent woods, with on- 
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ly now and then alittle clearing; emer- 
ging upon civilization at a point twen- 
ty miles above Trenton Falls. As I 
gazed, a cold blast rushed down from 
the hills, veiling the southern moun- 
tains in a misty rain, while the west- 
ern sky flamed with the sunset, kin- 
dling up old Whiteface with an an- 
tumnal splendor. Coming home at 
eight o’clock, I found Scott and his 
whole family had gone to bed in good 
northern country style. Before I slept, 
I had read Street’s description of the 
Indian Pass, and dreamed all night of 
resounding torrents and nodding walls 
of rock, and endless summits overlook- 
ing serene kingdoms of perpetual 
peace. 

Next morning, I was up betimes; 
for a glorious radiance made a new 
heaven and a new earth. First I ran 
up the little cobble, and spent the 
morning-hour in the enjoyment of the 
full circle of the glorious hills. From 
this little observatory, the forms of the 
great mountains, with their gorges and 
landslides, were clearly brought out. 
The bright sun lighted up the Indian 
Pass till it seemed that I could leap 
from my little mountain into its rocky 
and wooded depths. Then I came 
down and strolled westward to the val- 
ley. At different points on the high- 
road, Tahawas, Colden, McIntyre, 
The Dial, Seward, and Whiteface were 
magnificently revealed. This plateau 
of Scott’s is destined to become one 
of our most attractive summer-resorts. 
A great mountain hotel commanding 
all these views, itself two thousand 
feet above the sea, with the purest 
highland air, amid a scene that is 
changing every hour, would be crowded 
all the summer; while from no place 
so well can exploring-parties go forth 
into the untrodden woods. I found 
the river a broad clear stream, tearing 
down a bed of rocks, Passing a little 
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hamlet of a few farmhouses and a very 
dilapidated tavern, and crossing a 
bridge, I walked a mile to the west; 
then turned southward, and, at the end 
of a by-road, came out upon a clearing, 
and stood upon the threshold and be- 
fore the grave of old Joun Brown. 
Here, on a cleared slope five hun- 
dred feet above the noisy Ausable, Mt. 
Whiteface looking down from the 
north, and Tahawas peering over the 
woods in the south, facing across 
the valley, and upland to the shaggy 
Keene mountains that bound the 
eastern view, did John Brown take 
up his abode, and made one of the 
most obscure of highland communities 
henceforth a spot to be forever remem- 
bered. There is no doubt that North 
Elba was a favorite place of congrega- 
tion for the Indian tribes. Near the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury, a few pioneers made their way 
to this lonely wilderness, which had 
remained almost unknown till 1810, 
At this time, a party of Scotchmen, 
led by Archibald McIntyre, attempted 
to develop the mineral resources of 
the country on the north side of the 
mountains. Their operations brought 
an emigration thither that promised 
well for the country. But, in an evil 
hour, a great landholder came up, and, 
overlooking the realm, purchased the 
entire tract from the State. His re- 
fusal to sell farms to the new settlers 
effectually cleared his premises. The 
mining-operations were transferred to 
Adirondack village, on the southern 
side of the mountains; and, in 1840, 
only seven families remained on the 
eighty thousand acres that form the 
town of North Elba. About this time, 
Mr. Gerritt Smith, who had become 
an extensive land-owner in the town- 
ship, offered a large number of forty- 
acre farms as a gift to the free colored 
people of the State; probably looking 


to the Adirondack country as a safe 
asylum for the increasing number of 
fugitive slaves. A considerable num- 
ber accepted his gift; but the first 
winter froze out the shivering negroes ; 
and a few years found not fifty of 
these people left in the country. 

In 1849, North Elba was separated 
from Keene, and became an independ- 
ent township. The same year, John 
Brown applied to Gerritt Smith for a 
gift of land, suggesting an attempt 
to put new vigor into the plan of 
negro colonization. He received three 
hundred and fifty acres of forest on 
the western slopes of the Ausable, 
and, with the help of his colored fol- 
lowers, soon made the best farm in 
the region; importing fine British 
stock, and becoming a marked man 
in many ways. Here for ten years 
he made headquarters. On the break- 
ing-out of the Kansas War, he went 
to that Territory with his sons, and 
made his broad mark during that 
ten-years’ ‘skirmish that ushered in 
the Rebellion. In a previous jour- 
ney to Europe, his attention had 
been divided between the superb 
stock of the English estates, and 
the military evolutions of the Con- 
tinental armies. He came home, 
and put his information to a practical 
test, by subduing the wilderness of 
North Elba, and fighting border-ruf- 
fians at Ossawottamie. For ten years, 
from 1850 to 1860, he only occasion- 
ally appeared in his North-Elba home, 
being actively engaged in Kansas 
affairs. But his troubled spirit was 
laboring with the impending conflict 
against the slave-power. One of those 
electric spirits that feel the on-coming 
of portentous events, he longed for the 
outbreak that he saw was near at 
hand. In 1859, with his three sons, 
a son-in-law, and his brother, he left 
the wilderness for the last time, and 
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during the following eight months 
was occupied in the secret organiza- 
tion of the conspiracy of which so lit- 
tle is yet really known. Its prema- 
ture explosion in October, at Harper’s 
Ferry, gave to it an appearance of 
insanity; but, had his original plan 
been executed, it is not at all improb- 
able that the Great Rebellion would 
have been precipitated as early-as the 
autumn of the first election of Lincoln. 
After his death, his body was brought 
to North Elba by the remaining mem- 
bers of his family, and buried in front 
of the house on whose threshold I 
now stood. 

The house is unpainted and plain, 
though equal to the ordinary farm- 
houses of the region. It stands well 
up the hills, separated from the wil- 
derness by a few cleared fields, com- 
manding a majestic view of the moun- 
tain world. A few rods in front, a 
huge bowlder, surrounded by a plain 
board-fence, is the fit monument of 
the fierce old apostle of liberty. At 
its foot is the grave. The headstone 
was brought from an old graveyard in 
New England, where it stood over the 
grave of his father, Capt. John Brown, 
who died in New York in 1776. The 
whole stone is covered with the family 
inscriptions: John Brown, executed 
at Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2, 1859; 
Oliver and Watson, his sons, both 
killed at Harper’s Ferry the same 
year; and his son Frederick, mur- 
dered in Kansas by border-ruffians 
in 1856. Above the little grassy en- 
closure towers the mighty rock, almost 
as high as the house; and on its sum- 
mit is cut in massive granite charac- 
ters the inscription: “John Brown, 
1859.” Standing on the top of this 
monumental rock, for the first time I 
felt that I comprehended the charac- 
ter of the man whose name it com- 
memorates. I could well understand 
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how such a man, formed in the mould 
of the old Scotch Covenanters and Eng- 
lish Puritans, brooding over the hor- 
rors of slavery, foreseeing the impend- 
ing struggle for liberty, maddened by 
the murder of his son and friends in 
Kansas, with the mighty northern 
hills looking down upon him, the rush 
of strong rivers, and the songs of re- 
sounding tempests, and the mystery 
of the illimitable wilderness all about 
him, should easily come to think him- 
self inspired to descend like a moun- 
tain-torrent, and sweep the black curse 
from out theland. I reverently raised 
my hat, and sung, “John Brown’s 
body lies a-mouldering in the grave: 
his soul is marching on.” 

My singing brought out two men, 
who seemed exploring the uninhabited 
place. They took me in their buck- 
board ; and we jolted down to the val- 
ley. They told me the estate was 
nearly all sold, and the family removed 
to California; that the man who owns 
the house would sell it, with a hundred 
and sixty acres of land, for fifteen 
hundred dollars, wishing to move 
to Kansas. Gerritt Smith’s negroes 
have all left town; and he is still the 
possessor of miles of this wilderness. 
Last autumn, the homestead was pur- 
chased by an association of gentlemen 
in New York, and will doubtless be 
preserved,— perhaps to become a fa- 
mous place of pilgrimage for our chil- 
dren. My blacksmith friend, with 
whom I rode, said, “ Everybody in 
North Elba wanted to sell out and go 
away. For his part, he didn’t see 
why people come up there to climb 
them thunderin’ mountains.” There 
are probably less than four hundred 
people now living in this large township 
of eighty thousand acres. In a little 
grove by the roadside, just below 
Scott’s, I found a neat red school- 
house. The school-mistress, a bright- 
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eyed girl, with her knitting-work, was 
enjoying her noon intermission in the 
midst of her noisy charge. “She had 
twenty-four scholars ; but they lived a 
good way off. She was born over on 
the hills, but never had been up a 
mountain in her life, and thought 
people had climbing enough in North 
Elba without getting up those big 
ragged peaks.” At dinner, our High- 
Church parson had disappeared ; but 
his place was filled with three young 
New-Yorkers, in full rig for an ad- 
yenture among the lakes. Their ca- 
noes and guides had been engaged for 
six weeks. They devoured the last 
morsels of the sacrificial mutton, and 
pushed off through the usual after- 
noon rain, expecting to take their 
supper in their boats, and live in the 
woods till the coming of the autumn 
frosts. 

Friday morning rose cold and clear ; 
and I aroused myself for an early 
start to the crowning feat of my ex- 
cursion, —the ascent of Mt. White- 
face. Father Scott took me in his 
spruce two-horse wagon for a drive of 
ten miles,—down the Valley of the 
Ausable, tothe Wilmington Gorge. On 
the 6th of August, it was cold as Oc- 
tober. Driving down the valley, we 
followed the swift, shallow river, wind- 
ing northward through narrow green 
meadows, everywhere overlooked by 
ragged hills thickly sown with rocks, 
dead trees, and a matted growth of 
underbrush. Haying-time was just 
beginning ; and, as it rained at least 
once every day, it was no joke to 
gather the crop. Every half-mile, a 
brook came tearing down the hillsides, 
— the outlet of apond hidden up among 
the hollows. These little lakes are 
almost as numerous here as in the Sar- 
anac woods, though hidden among 
the mountains, and seldom connected. 
The rough road was enlivened by 
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crowded wagons full of tourists; for 
this is one of the great avenues of ap- 
proach and egress. The valley now 
contracted between the Keene moun- 
tains upon the east and the great spurs 
of Whiteface on the west. The river 
became a loud-voiced torrent; and 
beetling precipices leaned over the for- 
est-tops above our heads. We were 
in the heart of the gorge,—a gigan- 
tic pass a mile long between the abut- 
ments of two great mountain-ranges. 
The view was imposing, even after 
the grandeur of the gorge of Ed- 
munds Ponds. Full one thousand 
feet high on our left shot up the bare 
wall of Whiteface, crowned by steep 
wooded summits that hid its loftiest 
peak; while on the right the tremen- 
dous hills were slashed, torn, and 
piled together, suggesting a frolic of 
the demons of the wilderness. Just 
where a spur of Whiteface soars up- 
ward two thousand feet, with the path 
of a land-slide down the bare rock, 
the Ausable breaks into a fierce rapid, 
in several channels, plunging down a 
chasm of fifty feet. A boiling pool 
receives the flood, whose rocky sides 
drip with moisture; a myriad ferns 
and bluebells quivering in the spray, 
the solemn woods brooding above. 
Out of this black depth, the stream 
tears its way between rocky walls a 
hundred feet high, leaping down three 
more precipices till it flows off quietly 
through the Wilmington meadows. 
A rough path threads the slippery 
rocks, and brings you to the bed of 
the stream. A two-hours’ stroll could 
only give a glimpse of this wonderful 
spot, which one could visit every day 
for 2 month, with new revelations of 
wild mountain sublimity and exquisite 
watery grace. 

Turning backward, we pushed over 
the western road five miles, and at 
three o’clock drew up at Nash’s farm- 
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house, — the gathering-place of those 
who come to sail on Lake Placid, and 
climb old Whiteface. Nash is a farm- 
er, turned tavern-keeper, who culti- 
vates a tract of land skirting the half- 
dozen ponds that are thrown out as 
the outposts of the lake. A road 
though the woods leads away from 
the Saranac Turnpike, past a school- 
house, which is the only church in the 
town; crosses the Racketty Chubb 
River, the outlet of the lake; and 
winds through lovely woods to the 
low, rambling, red farmhouse on the 
border of Bennett’s Pond (an exqui- 
site sheet of water), surrounded by hills 
everywhere, save towards the south- 
east, where you gain a splendid view 
of the Tahawas range,— more than 
thirty miles away. We found Nash 
crowded to suffocation, trying in a 
blind way to cipher out the problem 
of accommodating the hundreds of his 
visitors in a house where not twenty- 
five can be comfortably stowed. I 
was promoted to the only vacancy, — 
a sort of anteroom to a chamber be- 
yond, where a whole family of chil- 
dren were piled away in four beds. 
There seemed a “hitch” in the do- 
mestic machinery ; for the dinner was 
certainly something fearful to partake 
of. 

I was glad to forget it, and accept 
the offer of a lively young North Irish- 
woman to show me the lake. Climb- 
ing the little hill behind the house, 
the most superb prospect yet seen was 
revealed,—all the great mountains 
grouped around the horizon with mag- 
nificent artistic effect. A five-min- 
utes’ run through the clover-fields 
brought us to the foot of the lake, —a 
disagreeable mud-pond bristling with 
dead trees, called “The Paradox,” be- 
cause its black waters flow about in 
every way, trying to get out of their 
gloomy labyrinth. But a few strokes 


of the paddle by our boatman brings 
us to the edge of the open water; and 
the matchless loveliness of this fairy 
realm expands before our eyes. 

Lake Placid is six miles long, and 
three broad. Three lovely islands, 
strung midway along its length, with 
narrow channels between, divide it 
into East and Western Lakes. These 
islands are wooded hills of exquisite 
beauty. Along the western shore, the 
mountains rise two thousand feet, — 
a mass of forest in which the lively 
green of the birch and the hardwoods 
blends with the sombre evergreens, 
Through a cultivated gap in the east- 
ern woods, the mountains about Taha- 
was stand up like a magnificent city 
of clouds on the south-eastern horizon. 
Far away over the western hills hovers 
the azure glory of Seward; while the 
sublimity of Whiteface blocks up its 
northern shore, — its pyramid flung up 
a mile into the sky, its shoulders dense- 
ly clad in green, its top a glittering 
chaos of white landslides, and battle- 
ments of mighty cliffs. We were rowed 
up the eastern shore, past picturesque 
rocks overhung by evergreens, to the 
foot of Whiteface; then back through 
the solitary Western Lake shut in by 
silent woods, amid an afternoon frolic 
of the elements. A fierce blow, a 
shower, two rainbows, and half an 
hour of terrific sunshine, filled up our 
three-hours’ sail. It is impossible to 
describe such an afternoon in such a 
place. The wondrous magic of the 
solitary lake, the dreaming glimpses 
of the far-off mountain-ranges; the 
mysterious labyrinth of island and for- 
est overshadowed by hills; the awful 
glory of the mountain-top, now 
shrouded in mist, girdled by rainbows, 
resounding with the crash of the thun- 
der, or murmuring with the noise of 
winds in the forest; the tints of the 
declining day upon the water, and the 
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final lighting-up of the whole majes- 
tic world by the parting flash of the 
sinking sun, —all these things must 
be seen, but cannot be told. 

I was somewhat reconciled to Nash’s 
caravanserai, by a family party that I 
found camping out on the western 
shore of the lake. They had left their 
comfortable home a few miles away, 
for a week’s “recreation.” The lake 
trout wouldn’t bite; and they were 
on their last ration of salt pork and 
fried potatoes. But the mosquitoes 
did bite; and what with a sound 
drenching every day, sleepless nights, 
and a touch of the rheumatism all 
round, they could not sit for the por- 
trait of “The Happy Family.” A 
pleasant evening with the choice com- 
pany that condescended to abide in 
that beastly hotel sent me to bed 
praying for a bright morning for the 
final climb towards the clouds. 

At five, a.m., Saturday morning, 
Aug. 7, I awoke, and looked out 
upon a cloudy sky; but at six, a flash 
of sunshine brought me up to my day’s 
work, After an execrable breakfast, 
I was ready to take the risk of the 
journey, though all the mountains 
were under the cloud, and the mist 
was drifting in from the north-west. 
But Charley Roberts, the crack guide, 
said, “Go;” and we went. We rowed 
the whole length of the lake in the 
biting cold; and at eight o’clock hid our 
boat in the brushwood, at the entrance 
of the path that winds four miles 
through the woods, up the steep bat- 
tlements of Whiteface. The upper 
third of the mountain was still a 
mass of clouds, though the sun now 
and then flashed upon the lower hills, 
lighting up the lovely green of the 
woods. Staff in hand, we trudged on 
for two miles, along a high ridge over- 
looking the bed of Whiteface Brook, 
that sung to us all the way. The 


ground was everywhere carpeted with 
@ most exquisite moss, which covered 
the great rocks and fallen trees 
with a green feathery mantle ; while 
the interwoven roots made a “ spring- 
floor” under our feet. Passing a 
noisy cascade, we now began to toil up 
a steep path, climbing rocks, clutch- 
ing at roots, till we reach the Little 
Slide. A month before, after a rain, a 
tract of earth with its burden of trees 
and rocks, as wide as a broad city 
street, “skedaddled ” a mile down the 
mountain, leaving a pile of rocks above 
awaiting the next freshet. <A half- 
hour’s scramble up stairs brought us 
to the critical point of the climb, — half 
a mile right up the face of the Great 
Slide. This slide is a bare rock, in- 
clined at the angle of an ordinary 
house-roof, broken into sharp preci- 
pices, and skirted by dwarf bushes. It 
is equally disgusting to wade through 
the treacherous mud and moss on its 
border, or clamber up its steep and 
slippery face. Charley gave the ex- 
cellent advice, good for all difficulties, 
“Walk right up, and don’t mind it.” 
So, “forgetting the things that were 
behind,” we soon emerged under the 
overhanging battlements that make 
the rocky summit of the mount. As 
we scrambled up the topmost cliff, the 
mist rose, the sun beamed forth, and 
all creation shone out below. 

Up on the narrow rocky platform, 
we found a little hollow among the 
bowlders, where, building a fire, and 
covering ourselves with heavy coats, 
against the bleak wind, we emerged 
at intervals, for two hours, to behold 
the matchless view; unparalleled, 
for its varied beauty, in eastern 
America. Towards the east is the 
same beautiful realm already seen 
from Mt. Hurricane, with the addition 
of the Keene Valley and mountain- 
ranges. Towards the north-east and 
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north-west shone a vast expanse of 
lovely country, with occasional de- 
tached summits, gemmed with the 
Ausable and Saranac Rivers, and fre- 
‘ quent lakes. Champlain, broken up 
by islands, spread out like a peaceful 
sea. The white buildings of the Clin- 
ton Prison glittered away on the dis- 
tant hills; Burlington, and a score of 
pleasant villages, nestled along the 
shores; while the St. Lawrence 
gleamed on the horizon line. 

But off at the west and south-west 
I looked most eagerly over into the 
Saranac wilderness, where I beheld a 
new world of woods, imbosoming a 
multitude of shining waters. At my 
feet Lake Placid, a glittering oval, 
flowing around its central isles, lay 
infolded amid the sleeping wooded 
hills. Half a dozen charming sheets 
of water beckoned the eye onward to 
the woods. Through a gap in the 
mountains, the Lower Saranac flashed 
in the light; farther off, the Upper 
Saranac slept in all its peaceful length; 
still beyond shimmered a labyrinth 
of finy ponds, with the beautiful St. 
Regis Hills flitting in the north-west. 
Toward the south, over Miller’s Pond, 
was Round Lake, with Great Tupper 
Lake ; the thvee rising like silver stairs 
above each other to an azure realm of 
hills. The mysterious wilderness of Mt. 
Seward overshadows an unseen world 
of waters at the south-west, lifting 
itself as serenely, with its manifold 
peaks, above the trackless wilderness, 
as the great American statesman 
calmly abides the final verdict of his 
countrymen on the many-sided policy 
that baffles their comprehension while 
it inspires their admiration. The 
whole south and south-eastern horizon 


was crowded with wild and majestic 
ranges of mountains, Tahawas grandly 
soaring above them all; and through 
the Indian Pass a blue world of sun- 
mits farther off blended with the sky. 

At half-past twelve, a mighty cloud 
overshadowded us; a savage hailstorm 
chased us down the slope; and the 
elements fought their afternoon battle 
above our descending path. As we 
rowed down the lake, a mighty shower 
was filling the gorges of Seward; Ta- 
hawas glowed like acerulean wall; 
while Whiteface now gleamed in blind- 
ing light, or frowned in awful shade, 
Four o’clock found me behind a pair 
of frisky steeds on the way to Scott's, 
The great eclipse drew its shadowy 
curtain over the world; and a crimson 
sunset closed the peaceful day. 

Not often in life does such a sab- 
bath visit this lower world as that 
which followed this notable day. The 
sun shone with a subdued light; a 
heavenly breeze swept over the hills; 
the mountains slumbered in a tender 
mist. I was the only guest in the 
silent house. The scythe and the 
rake lay in the furrow ; the little yard 
before the piazza was swept clean; 
the old people lounged, half asleep, in 
arm-chairs; and only an occasional 
burst of frolic among the dogs, the 
colony of young turkeys, and “ Lizzie,” 
the irrepressible maid-servant, dis- 
turbed the perfect silence of the day. 
I strolled about the fields; every 
grassy hillock revealing a new and 
loyelier grouping of the wondrous 
realm. All around the horizon, faintly 
seen, the great mountains seemed to 
worship in reverent stillness, beneath 
a firmament alive with the presence 


of Almighty God. 
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FIRST VOICES FROM THE COUNCIL. 


Tue Ecumenical Council adjourned 
to next fall, after having proclaimed, 
urbi et orbi, the result of seven months’ 
labor, —a dogmatic decree on faith, 
an order to reform the small catechism, 
and the declaration of the primacy 
and infallibility of the pope. This 
last forms the four first chapters of 
the Dogmatic Constitution of the 
Church of Christ. 

On the 24th of last April, at the 
third public session of the Vatican 
Council, four and a half months after 
its opening, “ Pius, Bishop, Servant of 
the servants of God, with the appro- 
bation of the Holy Council,” confirmed 
and promulgated a dogmatic decree 
on “God, the Creator of all things, 
Revelation, Faith, Faith and Reason.” 
After stating what the belief and the 
teaching of the Church on those topics 
is, and has ever been, the decree as- 
sumes the tone and shape of four can- 
ons corresponding to the heads just 
mentioned, and winds up with eight- 
een solemn anathemas, fulminated 
severally against whomsoever may dis- 
senton any of the newly-defined points. 
As the decree has been unanimously 
adopted, the pope took occasion to 
congratulate his “most reverend breth- 
ren” on the peace there was among 
them, and called its blessings on them 
all, in this world and in heaven. We 
shall not give our readers that docu- 
ment, as it can be easily obtained by 
any one who might wish to see it for 
himself. Whatever Roman Catholics 
may think on the subject, its real im- 
portance is very small; and Protestants 
can find no great interest in its perusal. 
It is still the same story of assump- 
tions and claims, of assertions and 
curses, which formerly frightened our 
ancestors, and now either amuses or 
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disgusts people, according to the view 
they take of the matter. The Coun- 
cil claims and declares that God has 
constituted the Church — that is, the 
Roman-Catholic bishops—the only 
depository of his truth. She alone 
has the right and power of defining its 
meaning; upon her, exclusively, de- 
volves the duty of guarding it against 
the encroachments of reason, and de- 
termining how far the conclusion of 
science can be admitted. Her ideas 
on the nature and attributes of God 
are absolutely true, and the only true 
ones; her notions on revelation and 
faith cannot be improved, nor can her 
decisions thereupon be gainsayed ; her 
despotic sway on human reason must 
be acknowledged, and blindly submit- 
ted to, by everybody. Of whomso- 
ever rejects her doctrine, she says, 
anathema sit! which, in plain Eng- 
lish, means “ Let him be accursed.” 

As a specimen of both her spirit 
and her teaching, we quote here the 
last of her four canons. It bears most 
directly on modern errors, and aims 
more than the others at liberal Pro- 
testants and the much-dreaded ration- 
alists : — 

“1st. If any one shall say that 
Divine Revelation includes no mys- 
teries, truly and properly so called, 
but that all the dogmas of faith may, 
with the aid of natural principles, be 
understood and demonstrated by rea- 
son, duly cultivated, let him be ana- 
thema. 2d. If any one shall say 
that human science ought to be pur- 
sued in such a spirit of freedom, that 
one may be allowed to hold, as true, 
its assertions, even when opposed to 
revealed doctrine, and that such asser- 
tions may not be condemned by the 
Church, let him be anathema. 3d. 
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If any one shall say that it may, at 
any time, come to pass, in the prog- 
ress of science, that the doctrine set 
forth by the Church must be taken 
in another sense than that in which 
the Church has ever received and 
yet receives them, let him be ana- 
thema.” 

In the same spirit, manifested by 
the same words, is the definition and 
proclamation of the primacy and in- 
fallibility of the Roman Pontiff. 
Those who have watched the doings 
of the Council, as well as the prelim- 
inaries to it by the court of Rome, 
cannot have failed to observe that the 
matter had already been settled before- 
hand, and that the Council was sum- 
moned only to give the definition an 
appearance of great enthusiasm and 
unanimity. The politicians of the 
Church succeeded in stirring the 
masses, and obtaining everywhere sig- 
natures to petitions entreating the 
pope to propose, and allow the Council 
to do, what he intended should be 
done from the moment he thought of 
calling it together. After a great 
deal of talk and discussion in private 
caucuses; after more than one hun- 
dred speeches, delivered pro and contra 
in secret sessions, if the reports of 
Catholic organs are to be relied upon; 
after a permission to leave had been 
granted to many, —the partisans of 
infallibility succeeded in obtaining 
the desired almost-unanimous vote. 
On the 12th of July, the vote was 
ayes 450, and nays 88; and, on the 
following day, the same number of 
ayes against eight nays, most of the 
dissenters being absent. It had been 
supposed that a final vote on the ques- 
tion would be taken before the end of 
June; and preparations were made to 
have the new dogma proclaimed to 
the world on St. Peter’s Day, which 
falls on the 29th of that month. But, 
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for some reason or other, the expecta- 
tion was not realized; and the longed- 
for article of faith was solemnly pro- 
mulgated on the 17th of July, without 
any great pomp or the solemnity 
looked for by enthusiastic devotees, 

The following allocution, delivered 
by the pope on that occasion, speaks 
for itself, and needs no comments: 
“The activity of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff has been great, but it does not 
destroy, it builds ; it does not oppress, 
it sustains, and it often defends, the 
rights of our brethren, — that is, the 
rights of the bishops, and some who 
have not voted with us. Let them 
feel that they have voted in error, and 
let them remember that the Lord is 
not error. Let them remember, that, 
a few hours ago, they thought as we 
do. Have they, then, two consciences, 
two wills, on the same subject? Hea- 
ven forbid! We pray for them, that 
God, who alone works miracles, will — 
illumine their hearts and minds, that 
they may return to the bosom of their 
father, —that is, the Sovereign Pontiff, 
the unworthy vicar of Christ, — and 
work with us against the enemies of 
the Church. Let it be so that we 
may say, with St. Augustine, ‘ Lord, 
you have given us your admirable 
light, and now we see.’ May Heaven 
bless you all!” Guided by the new 
light, and strengthened with the 
blessing of the Infallible One, the 
members of the Council left for their 
homes. On their way to Rome, the 
bishops were followed by all eyes, and 
everybody thought they were some- 
body; but, when they left the holy 
city, nobody noticed them, notwith- 
standing the solemn definitions they 
had just enacted. The Romans them- 
selves merely remarked, that, “ having 
come in as shepherds, they were going 
out as sheep ;” that is, fleeced of both 
power and money. 
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WE find that many of our friends are surprised, that, in this depart- 
ment of our work, many books are not “noticed,” as a slang phrase 
says, which are, doubtless, of real importance and value. This is 
certainly true,— but the surprise springs from inadvertence to the real 
pressure upon educated men, in all parts of the world, of the works 
of thinkers and observers in different lines of work; which is so 
strong, that those who make any chronicle of it must confine them- 
selves to its most important results, and cannot, therefore, though 
they gladly would, dwell upon all details, even though they be of 
great importance. All that we can do is to be sure that we review 
important books always; while we remember that what is important 
to one reader is often worthless to another. In our very limited 
space, we often prefer to call attention to books which we know will 
otherwise escape our readers, rather than to add to the clever criti- 


cisms which the press argund us is publishing, or to speak of books 
which most readers for themselves can judge of by walking into a 
book-shop. If we do open to our readers the comparatively unused 
resources of the English, French, German, and Italian presses, we 
must often, for that very reason, leave to our interesting and reliable 
advertising department the names of American books even of the 
first value. 
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No person who observes, with any 
care, the drift of opinion in our time, is 
ignorant of the strong tendency among 
persons who have a little learning, of 
whom our modern systems give us 80 
many, to a hard, bold materialism, — 
which disbelieves in God, soul, hea- 
ven, and often in right and wrong, — 
or of a scepticism which looks the 
same way, even if it do not acknowl- 


edge the black conclusions of the 
atheist. In the opposite direction, by 
a counter-current, the Roman-Catho- 
lic Church wins certain victories, less 
considerable, but well worthy of no- 
tice. Expressed or unexpressed, the 
secret of those victories is, that men 
and women who do not choose to be 
without God in the world, seeing the 
drift of much of the physical science 
of our time into mere materialism, 
say to themselves, that, if such is the 
855 
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result of inquiry, they do not choose 
toinquire. They know there is a God, 
and they will hold by the one church 
which forbids men to enter upon ques- 
tions which have proved so fatal. 

Nor is it fair to say that the scep- 
ticism of our time appears only among 
persons of superficial education. Scep- 
ticism or atheism is unquestionably 
the habit of thought of a large and 
important number of the best stu- 
dents in physics of our time. 

In our judgment, the growth of the 
tendency to materialism, of the habit 
of scepticism, and of the counter-cur- 
rent to Romanism, have all been pro- 
moted largely by the ignorance of the 
Protestant clergy. The habit of the 
last half-century has been to educate 
them to certain ecclesiastical studies, 
and to keep them parted from such 
studies as have made the life and 
given the direction to the movement 
of the age, as if these were not theo- 
logical pursuits. The truth is, that 
theology is not worth the name, if it 
is not the study of all science, —as 
science, in its turn, limps and tum- 
bles if it is not the study of God. 

Nursed in such ignorance, however, 
the Protestant clergy, as a class, are 
as we believe, the last body of men 
who have known the existence of the 
real and hardly concealed atheism and 
scepticism around them. They have 
been eager to fight Unitarianism and 
Universalism, Anti-Slavery, the Pope, 
the Devil, and, in general, each other. 
In the midst of such conflicts, the 
large body of them are but just now 
waking up to the knowledge, that, in 
every Catholic and every Protestant 
country, there are hosts of men, who, 
almost of conviction,—certainly of 
determined prejudice,—have aban- 
doned worship, have abandoned the 
religious training of their families, 
and look on the death of a friend, or 


try to, as they would look on the last 
tick of a clock as it runs down. It is 
not ten years since we saw an assem- 
bly of highly-trained clergymen, who 
were denying almost passionately, 
that, in our time, there is any ten- 
dency to materialism, as two of the 
least considered of their number had 
maintained. 

James Freeman Clarke is one of 
those observing men, well poised, and 
not easily alarmed, who notices the 
real habit of his time, and addresses 
it with its own weapons. Hence the 
book whose title we have given.’ It 
is, first, an assertion of Spirit against 
Matter, or of the Christian view against 
the Materialistic hypothesis. This 
part of the book, originally delivered 
in four or five lectures, he calls “From 
Atheism to Theism.” Looking at the 
counter-current of which we have 
spoken, he devotes one long chapter of 
the book to the claims of Romanism. 
Intermediate between these, he en- 
counters those, who, “ believing firmly 
in Spirit and in God, deny that Chris- 
tianity isany advance beyond Theism.” 
And the book closes with a study, or 
prophecy, of the Church of the Future. 

Mr. Clarke is a Unitarian; and 
this book is published by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. It will 
be convenient, therefore, for the 
bigots of the Christian Church either 
to keep ignorant of its existence, or to 
allude to it in public only with tones 
of indifference. For all that, it is just 
the argument which the times require, 
and for which living men and women, 
perplexed and confused in the cross- 
lights of controversy, will thank him 
heartily. In the argument against 
modern materialism, the book seems 


1 Stepsof Belief; or, Rational Christianity main- 
tained against Atheism, Free Religion, and Roman- 
ism. By James Freeman Clarke. Dedicated to 
the Memory of John Albion Andrew. Boston: 
Amer, Unit. Association, 1870. 
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to us to supply points of view, and 
lines of attack, wholly new. And 
even the man who has studied with 
most care the modern theories, which 
would explain life away, will be ready 
to acknowledge that here is a Chris- 
tian believer who meets him on his 
own ground. That the book does this 
is its great merit in our eyes; and, as 
we believe, it. does it triumphantly. 
It is a reply to Buchner by a man who 
has read Buchner, not a diatribe 
against “German Atheism” by some 
pulpit rhetorician who cannot read a 
word of German, and never saw one 
of the books of modern discussion on 
these themes. 

The first lecture rests on the posi- 
tion that we have as high testimony 
for the existence of the soul as we 
have for that of the body, or of any 
thing outside the body, and combats 
the presumptions drawn from the fail- 
ure of the soul in consequence of the 
weakening of the body. The second 
lecture, without attempting to demon- 
strate the existence of God, recognizes 
the truth, that we only truly know 
God by his revelation to us, in us, and 
around us. The several arguments, 
so called, which would prove the ex- 
istence of God, have force “only so far 
as they call attention to the fact, that 
God comes and shows himself to us. 
We cannot, by searching, find him; 
but he finds us by revealing himself 
to us.” 

In this lecture, Mr. Clarke shows 
the breadth of his observation, and 
the substantial courage which gives 
such energy to all his convictions, in 
his loyal recognition of the true place 
of the doctrine of development, — 
a doctrine, which, as he truly says, has 
not, in itself, the least atheistic ten- 
dency. If the subject were not too 
grave for laughter, there would be 
something ludicrous in the sudden 


“right-about-face” of the critics in 
the soi-disant theological reviews of 
America, on this important .central 
inquiry of modern science. Some 
twenty years ago, Mr. Gliddon, with 
some assistance from Mr. Agassiz, 
published a clumsy book on the races 
of men, which said that there were 
probably eight or nine different origi- 
nal families of mankind. All ortho- 
dox criticism was in a panic at the 
thought. It was declared black and 
fatal infidelity. The Bible was worth- 
less, and God tottered on his throne, 
so long as it was proclaimed with au- 
thority; and reams of paper and 
Male-bolgie of ink were spent to show 
us how, from the Circassian Adam 
and Eve, by natural development, we 
might have the Esquimaux, the Tura- 
nian, and the Anglo-Saxon. To be- 
lieve this impossible was deadly error, 
we were told. 

A few years rolled on, and poor 
Dr. Darwin announced the results of 
his breeding of his pigeons. Was it 
not possible, he asked, in theory at 
least, that from one pair of living beings, 
if you gave time enough, beings might 
be generated quite unlike each other? 
The naturalists of the ecclesiastical 
camp heard this inquiry as to a 
position which they had been main- 
taining for years, with horror just like 
that which they felt before, when 
the counter-position was proclaimed. 
“Varieties possible from the same 
origin? Never!” they cried. “While 
you believe that, God trembles on his 
throne, and the Bible is worthless.” 
And, for a period of cannonading about 
as long as they wasted in the opposite 
direction, they fired hot shot into the 
doctrine of development, which is, 
nevertheless, after all the noise, ex- 
actly where they found it, an unproved 
suggestion of great interest in physics, 
without the least atheistic tendency. 
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On these points, Mr. Clarke makes 
the following statements : — 


“In reviewing these three main argu- 
ments of the great thinkers of ancient and 
modern times, for the existence of a su- 
preme and perfect Being, we find that they 
all fail of producing full conviction, because 
they attempt to do by reasoning what rea- 
soning is incompetent to perform; name- 
ly, to give us knowledge of that which we 
do not already know. The truth is, that 
we can only know God by revelation of 
himself to us, in us, around us. And these 
arguments have force only so far as they 
call attention to the fact that God comes 
and shows himself to us. We cannot, by 
searching, find him; but he finds us by re- 
vealing himself to us. The ontological 
argument, for example, is really this, — 
that there is deposited in the human mind, 
below all else, the conviction of the exist- 
ence of a perfect Being, which is God re- 
vealing himself to us in the soul. The 
cosmological argument means, that God, 
in showing us finite and dependent exist- 
ence, whispers to our thought that there is 
also necessary and independent being. 
And the power of the teleologic argument 
is, that it calls our attention to the vast 
web of nature; showing how part co-ope- 
rates with part, and how a great universe 
of order and beauty arises out of this mul- 
titude of atoms, each by itself without 
power. 

“The doctrine of development, which 
has taken such an impulse in modern times, 
has not in itself the least atheistic tendency. 
Suppose the universe, at first, to have been 
a nebula, and all the present Kosmos to 
have come out of that nebula by the work- 
ing of natural laws. All this must have 
happened in time, and had a beginning ; 
for, allowing millions and millions of years 
for each step, they, at last, carry us back 
to the formless nebula. Now, is not as 
much intelligence, as much power, as much 
love, necessary to make a world-creating 
nebula, as to make a world ?! 


1 Prof. Huxley — in an article in The Academy, 
Oct. 9, 1869— takes a similar view. He says, 
“The teleological and the mechanical views of 
nature are not, necessarily, mutually exclusive. 
On the contrary, the more purely a mechanist 
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“ The argument resulting from all these 
arguments is therefore this: There arise 
in the human mind, by the necessity of its 
nature or condition, three ideas: 1. Of 
the Perfect. 2. Of the Necessary. 3, 
Of a Designing Cause. These three ideas 
cannot be separated. The Perfect Being, 
the Necessary Being, and the Designing 
Cause must be one. Consequently, God 
reveals himself to us as the perfect, intel- 
ligent Cause of the univetse. But this is 
a revelation, not a demonstration. Put 
into logical forms, as an argument, the 
power of it to convince is much less than 
when looked at as a vision of the Al- 
mighty. For God does not wish to con- 
vince the unwilling of his existence, by a 
logical triumph over their reluctant un- 
derstandings ; but rather to show himself 
to the pure in heart, who desire to see 
him. He hides these truths from the wise 
and prudent, and reveals them unto babes. 

“ We have thus glanced at the arguments 
by which the being of God is demonstrat- 
ed. But now if you ask “ Why men be- 
lieve in God,” I must give a different 
answer. Men believe in God because 
they are made to believe in him, —be 
cause religion is natural to men, — because 
to trust in a Higher Power is a need of 
the human mind and heart. Men worship 
and adore God because their heart and 
their flesh cry out for him. Human nature 
has a craving for an infinite Upholder and 
Friend. Men do not eat and drink be- 
cause books of physiology have taught 
them that food is necessary to support 
life, and have explained how it is trans- 
formed by the digestive organs into blood 
and flesh. They eat because they are 
hungry. So men do not worship because 
they have had the existence of God satis- 
factorily proved to their intellect ; but be- 
cause they are hungry for some spiritual 
and angelic food. No matter how low 
down men are, they feel this appetite ; no 
matter how high they go, they do not out- 


the speculator is, the more firmly does he assume 
a primordial molecular arrangement, of which 
all the phenomena of the universe are conse 
quences; and the more completely is he thereby at 
the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy 
him to disprove that this arr t was intended 
to evolve the phenomena of the universe.” 
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grow it. They may sometimes fancy that 
there is something wise and manly in dis- 
pensing with religion. They may, in cer- 
tain states of civilization and manners, 
stand apart from religious institutions. 
Some, like the great poet Lucretius, may 
confound religion with superstition, and 
so reject both. But these are passing 
passions, eddies in the stream of thought: 
the great human current sweeps as steadily 
towards God as the Amazon or Mississippi 
towards the ocean. While man’s intellect, 
lost in the boundless varieties of things, 
seeks some unity, some central axis of be- 
lief, it can only rest in the idea of the Su- 
preme Being. While man’s will aspires 
upward, — ambitious of progress, growth, 
accomplishment, — it must always seek 
strength through faith in a Supreme 
Providence, guiding all souls in their ap- 
pointed path. While man’s heart yearns 
for a love which no earthly affection can 
satisfy, it must turn to commune with the 
Infinite Father. While human life is full 
of sorrow, men must seck consolation in 
that comfort which comes from the conso- 
lation of the Holy Spirit. As long as ty- 
rants are to be resisted, slaves redeemed 
from their chains, the power of the wicked 
apposed, and the black depths of cruelty 
and selfishness uncovered to the day, — 
the lonely reformer, with no earthly helper, 
must trust in an infinite and almighty Jus- 
tice. All goodness longs for God; all who 
love truth cry out for the perfect Truth; 
every thing noble within us ascends to- 
wards him. As we trust in the better and 
higher part of our nature, we believe more 
and more in God. So it is that faith is 
the evidence of things not seen, — so it is 
that the pure in heart at last see God.” 


We should do injustice to the au- 
thor, if we attempted to condense the 
argument of these chapters, which are 
really severely condensed already. 
We believe they will be taken as work- 
ing material into a thousand pulpits, — 
very likely into pulpits where their 


author is called an infidel. So much 
the better. It will not be the first 
time that the advanced guard of the 
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Church has had the battles of the 
Church to fight for it. God grant 
they be always fought as well. 

Mr. Clarke excels in practical ilius- 
trations and homely appeals to con- 
science and reason? We do not know 
where there can be found any thing 
better than these few statements, 
which are taken casually from the 
many with which the book abounds: 
“Tf you come home after a few weeks’ 
absence, and find your room arranged 
for you,—another picture on the 
walls, a new and pretty carpet under 
your feet, — you bless in your heart 
the thoughtful love which provided 
them. When we go out amid the 
infinite beauty of the advancing or 
declining year, and listen to the 
melodies of woods and winds and 
waters, —all new every hour, every 
moment, — shall we think they come 
by accident, or by some blind, cold 
law?” There is something better 
than logic in this, as well as in these 
sentences, which are deeper than the 
clear, translucent surface would seem 
to show. 

“ Human nature has a craving for 
an infinite upholder and friend. Men 
do not eat and drink because books 
of physiology have taught them that 
food is necessary to life, and have 
explained how it is transformed by the 
digestive organs into blood and flesh: 
they eat because they are hungry. 
So men do not worship because they 
have had the existence of God satis- 
factorily proved to their intellect, 
but because they are hungry for some 
spiritual and angelic food.” 

Why, then,— perhaps it may be 
asked, — have we the attempts made 
here to prove the existence of God to 
the intellect, and to meet the current 
atheistic teachings? To some parts 
of the book, perhaps, this question 
may be applied. But, to the greater 
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part, it is not a valid objection, inas- 
much as the author endeavors to 
show that what is given for the satis- 
faction of this spiritual hunger is no 
real food for the deeper wants of the 
soul. . 

How well said, as well as how true, 
is the statement, “Only faith leads 
to sight. Those who look for faults 
find faults, and become fault-finders 
by profession; but those who look for 
truth and good find that. And if, 
among all these masters, there has 
been sent one to be a master on the 
highest theme of all, a teacher in the 
realm of our highest life, it seems to 
be a grave mistake to assume towards 
him the attitude of a critic rather 
than that of a disciple.” 

The argument for the Gospels seems 
condensed in a nut-shell, and yet 
more potent and clear for its con- 
densation in these words: “ The 
Evangelists simply remember: they 
do not compose. They seem to have 
made themselves into so many mirrors 
placed around Jesus, to reflect his 
actions and words down through the 
ages. If you place four mirrors 
around a statue, each will contain 
something which the others have, and 
something which they have not. The 
evangelists photograph his life as the 
sun photographs a picture. A photo- 
graph may be imperfect, may be 
blotched and obscure in this and that 
part ; but it is faithful.” 

We must reserve to some other oc- 
casion an examination of the author’s 
argument’ in regard to Romanism. 
Our readers know that we do not look 
on the Roman Church as the dead 
monster which it is generally thought 
convenient to regard it. We welcome 
argument as directly applied as that 
in these lectures; and we believe that 
the highest authorities in the Roman- 
Catholic Church understand, as well 


as we do, that the only argument or 
attack which can be, with any success, 
maintained against their positions, is 
the argument or attack of writers 
substantially in sympathy with the 
Liberal churches. As the Archbishop 
of Baltimore said to Dr. Channing, 
“Tt is you, or it is we. There is 
nothing between us.” The whole 
volume is of the first interest and 
value. 





ALASKA.1! 


THe Western Union Telegraph 
Company and Dall’s “ Alaska” stand to 
each other in the relation of cause 
and effect : without the first, we should 
not have the second. Only a few 
years ago, there was an attempt to 
establish telegraphic communication 
between Europé and America by way 
of the western coast, across and under 
Behring’s Straits and through Siberia 
The lamented Robert Kennicott, whose 
previous experience in the Hudson- 
Bay Territory eminently fitted him 
for the position, was appointed Direct- 
or of the Scientific Corps of the 
Western Union Telegraph Expedition ; 
but, in the midst of his labors, he died 
suddenly, away from his home, among 
the semi-civilized tribes of those north- 
ern regions. Mr. Dall says of him, 
“He was a noble, impetuous, but 
tender-hearted man, who had been to 
me and many others as more than a 
brother. He was one who 
made enemies as well as friends; but 
even enemies could not but respect 
the purity of motive, the open-handed 
generosity, the consideration, almost 
too great, for his subordinates, and the 


1 Alaska and its Resources. By William 
H. Dall, Director of the Scientific Corps of 
the Western Union Telegraph Expedition. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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untiring energy and lively spirits, 
which were the prominent character- 
istics of the man.” He was struck 
down by disease of the heart, aggra- 
vated byexposureand privation. Near 
where he died, Mr. Dall and his as- 
sociates erected a cross, with the as- 
sistance of a Russian, Paspilkoff. This 
man’s reply to an offer of compensation 
for hislabors is worthy of being written 
in letters of gold: “ We Russians take 
nothing for what we may do for the 
dead: we do not know when it may 
be our turn.” 

Mr. Dall succeeded Mr. Kennicott 
as Director of the Scientific Corps, and 
the present volume is the account of 
the explorations made by him, and un- 
der his direction. The success of the 
Atlantic Cable put a summary end to 
the labors of the Telegraph Expedi- 
tion; but, while its great end was 
thus defeated or rendered inexpedient, 
the results to the scientific world are 
great beyond estimate; and thus, un- 


wittingly, the Telegraph Company 
have made contributions to knowl- 
edge which outweigh in real value the 
expected revenues. Mr. Dall furnished 
hisexplorations and observations about 
the same time that Mr. Seward con- 


cluded his treaty of cession. The 
coincidence was opportune, and this 
book is the result. It is idle to 
conjecture when or how such a mass 
of information would otherwise have 
been obtained regarding Alaska; and 
it will be long before any book can 
supersede this, so thoroughly and 
faithfully has Mr. Dall accomplished 
his work. Perhaps the chief fault in 
it is the minuteness of detail on 
all subjects discussed. Yet, as all 
this is of a country of which we were 
wholly ignorant, and which now is an 
integral part of the nation, we should 
be inclined to welcome every item, as a 
real contribution to knowledge. 
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Mr. Dall forever settles one ques- 
tion,—the value of Alaska as a part of 
the United States. He shows con- 
clusively, that, although far in the 
northern latitudes, it is rich in re- 
sources; and resources, too, that are 
available. After reading his narra- 
tive, examining his tables, weighing 
his inferences, Mr. Sumner’s roseate 
speech does not seem too highly colored, 
and the seven million dollars seem to 
have been wisely expended. 

Greater experience in the art of 
book-making would have modified, 
somewhat, Mr. Dall’s arrangement of 
his material, and it would have thrown 
into the appendix much that now 
overloads the text. Nevertheless, in 
the main, the work is done well. 

Part I. comprises nearly one-third 
of the book, and is chiefly the journal 
of the author’s travels and explorations 
on the Yukon River, and in the Yukon 
territory. Part II. contains an ac- 
count of the history, geography, in- 
habitants, and resources of Alaska; 
and a carefully-prepared appendix 
gives a glossary, tables of population, 
miscellaneous statistics, meteorology, 
vocabularies, natural history, &c., &e. 
A full index, and a map made from 
actual observations, and containing all 
the results of the labors of the United- 
States Coast Survey, give to the book 
a completeness which is comforting. 
To the general reader, the narrative 
of personal adventures in a strange 
country, in regard to which so much 
curiosity exists, is, perhaps, especially 
interesting; while Mr. Dall’s explo- 
rations of the Yukon territory con- 
tain the most valuable information for 
those who desire to know the real 
character of our new possessions. The 
Yukon River is scarcely known, even 
by name, to a large portion of our in- 
telligent citizens; and yet it is about 
two thousand miles in length, is navi- 
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gable for steamboats three-fourths of 
that distance, while in many places 
its width is so great, that one bank is 
invisible from the other. Above what 
are called The Ramparts, including 
the islands, the river is in some places 
twenty miles wide. Mr. Dall says, 
“ By itssize, and the important changes 
which it is always bringing about in 
Behring Sea, it is fairly entitled to 
rank as one of the largest rivers in the 
world. It is larger than the Ganges 
or the Orinoco, about the size of the 
Danube or the La Plata, and belongs 
to that great family of Northern rivers 
of which the Obi, Lena, Saskatchewan, 
and Mackenzie are the most promi- 
nent members.” 

Into this great stream, on either 
side, empty many large rivers, draining 
regions as yet unexplored, whose re- 
sources and inhabitants are known 
only by vague report and incidental 
means. This Yukon territory is, 


undoubtedly, the most interesting por- 


tion of Alaska. Extending back from 
the river, in low, far-reaching plains, 
it gradually rises into rolling and 
somewhat rocky hills, usually easy of 
ascent. There are a few faint “ trails,” 
but the great river and its tributaries 
are the highways of the country. The 
soil, for the greater portion, is a rich 
alluvial, of unknown depth. Alaska 
produces something more than ice, 
although this will prove an important 
article of commerce. The whole re- 
gion is well supplied with timber: 
such as spruce, which attains a great 
size, cedar, hemlock, birch, poplar, 
larch, and pine; and the same valuable 
species are found in the Aleutian, 
Sitkan, and other districts. Agri- 
culture can never be a leading occu- 
pation: the seasons are too short, and 
the crops too uncertain. Still, enough 
food for maintenance is readily secured. 
The best arable land lies in the 


Aleutian district. Here, and in the 
northern part of the Sitkan district, 
agriculture can be followed with en- 
couraging results. This region re 
sembles the north-western portion of 
Scotland, and climatic tables show a 
striking similarity. The islands can 
be cultivated successfully ; and cattle 
ean find good grazing ground, and, 
with proper care, can be kept through 
the long winters. Of the southern 
portion of Alaska, timber is the great 
product. 

The abundance of fish, and that of 
the best quality, has for generations 
been the wonder of navigators. Sal- 
mon, cod, halibut, herring, and other 
finny tribes, are seemingly without 
limit. Statistics are not attainable ; 
but, while it is evident that the fish- 
eries are in their infancy, the magni- 
tude of the trade is even now somewhat 
startling. In the autumn of 1869, the 
“catch” of cod is reported as 1,682,000 
fish; and Mr. Dall estimates that the na- 
tives consume, among themselves, 12,- 
000,000 annually! Atasingle Rus 
sian station,84,159 salmon were caught 
in one season; while, at the fisheries at 
Kodiak and Cook’s Inlet, 465,000 are 
caught annually. At the mouth of 
Yukon River, it is estimated that 
2,000,000 salmon are dried every sea- 
son; and this is but “the day of small 
things.” When the universal Yankee 
nation really goes a-fishing in these 
north-western waters, fish and figures 
will be equally astonishing. 

The whale-fisheries are also impor 
tant. The ravages of the pirate 
“ Shenandoah” had not been recovered 
from when Mr. Dall left; yet no 
less than seventy American whalers 
annually visit Behring’s Straits. It 
may not be generally known, that, be- 
fore the treaty of cession, refitting 4 
whaler in any of the ports of Alaska 
was practically forbidden. 
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But the fur-trade is no less valuable 
than the fish-trade, as we have lately 
explained in some detail.’ Indeed, furs 
have hitherto taken the precedence, and 
they now furnish the chief business of 
the Territory, although they have 
greatly declined in value. The skins 
most prized are those of the sea-otter 
and the fur-seal. “ The sea-otter is a 
very large animal. The fur is soft and 
black, while long hairs, tipped with 
white, add to its beauty. When prop- 
erly skinned, the pelt is of an oval 
form. The tails are always cut off 
and sold separately. The hair, in a 
first-class sea-otter skin, should be 
nearly even in length all over it, and 
of uniform color. The length of a 
full-sized skin is about six feet, and 
its breadth nearly four feet. The sea- 
otter is solitary, and almost exclusively 
marine in itshabits. It is said tocome 
up on solitary rocks or islets to bring 
forth its young. At other periods, it sel- 
dom visits the land. It often sleeps on 
the surface of the water, floating on its 
back, and is said to clasp its young 
with one arm, in an almost human 
way. It has black or dark-brown 
eyes. The teeth are remarkable: 
those in front are not unlike those of 
a cat, while the grinders are rounded, 
bossy, and broad, suitable for crushing 
bones or the shells of bivalves. It is 
said to live principally on fish.” The 
skins formerly,in Europe, brought from 
two hundred to five hundred dollars; 
but now the best quality bring only 
from eighty to one hundred dollars. 
The natives receive about twenty dol- 
lars each in goods ; and thus there is 
a wide margin for profit. 

The fur-seals are very numerous; 
but the Russian government, in order 
to prevent a diminution, or possible 
extinction, restricted the killing to 


1 See OLD anD New for April, vol. i. pp. 487, 
seq. 
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young males less than five years and 
more than one year old. It is esti- 
mated that one hundred thousand fur- 
seals might be killed annually, and 
the supply kept good; and Mr. Dall 
suggests, that, on account of the great 
profits, the United-States Government 
might secure a reasonable proportion 
towards paying for the cost of the Ter- 
ritory. Mr. Boutwell has recently 
made his first contract with this view. 
At one time, the Russians destroyed 
300,000 skins, through fear that the 
market would be over-stocked ! 

Land furs are abundant, such as 
the fox, martin, mink, beaver, otter, 
lynx, black bear, and wolverine. The 
beaver is the standard of value, and 
the basis of trade among the Indians. 
For instance: “A beaver-skin is 
worth twenty balls, or two fathoms of 
strung beads. Four mink, two marten, 
or two white foxes, are equal in value 
to a beaver. A first-rate otter is 
worth three beaver, a lynx also three. 
A good red fox is equal to a beaver and 
ahalf. This tariff is quite different 
from the commercial value of the fur, 
but it is that by which all trade is 
carried on with these natives. A dou- 
ble-barrelled percussion gun is worth 
ten beaver; yet asingle-barrelled flint- 
lock will bring twenty. These old cus- 
toms cannot be over-ridden, although 
they may appear absurd. The fixed 
prices at which the old trading com- 
panies have held their goods doubtless 
tended to confirm the practice.” 

Limited explorations only have been 
made as to the mineral resources of 
Alaska; but there is evidence of coal 
in various localities, of good quality, 
and in sufficient quantity. Copper, 
iron, plumbago, and sulphur, are also 
found, with a few “glittering gene- 
ralities” of gold. The rapid settle- 
ment and development of our Pacific 
coast will quickly bring to light the 
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hidden riches of Alaska; and the only 
fair inference to be drawn from Mr. 
Dali’s book is, that that country is a 
valuable acquisition to the United 
States. 

Mr. Dall gives interesting descrip- 
tions of the various tribes inhabiting 
the different districts of Alaska. Each 
tribe has its peculiarities, but all 
have the same general characteristics ; 
and, “in short,” the Alaska Indians are 
scarcely the persons we should desire 
forintimate friends. The betterclasses 
live in houses which are thus de- 
scribed: “All the houses were strongly 
built, roofed with sheets of spruce- 
bark, pinned and fastened down 
by long poles. The sides are plas- 
tered with a white mortar made 
from shell-marl, obtainable in the vi- 
cinity. Most of the windows were of 
parchment, but those of the com- 
mander’s house were of glass. The 
latter was provided with good plank 
floors, and the doors and sashes were 
painted red with ochre. The yard 
was free from dirt; and the houses, 
with their white walls and red trim- 
mings, made a very favorable compar- 
ison with any of those in the Russian 
posts.” 

The account of the habits and 
superstitions of the different tribes is 
very interesting, and occupies an im- 
portant portion of the volume. The 
poetic element is not lacking in these 
Indians. The Russians have had but 
little difficulty with the Indians of 
Alaska; but as soon as the treaty of 
cession was signed, and our flag floated 
on an Alaskan wind, our Indian trou- 
bles began. This little fact suggests 
a train of thought that would be satis- 
fied only with a whole article in “Old 
and New.” 

The great drawback to Alaska is 
its nomenclature. It will forever re- 
main a marvel how so many long and 
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unpronounceable names could be pur- 
chased for seven million dollars. We 
reckon them as obstacles to civiliza- 
tion, but must take them as we take 
the volcanoes there, which occasionally 
give evidence of internal trouble, seek- 
ing outward expression. The offskis 
and loffskis are formidable; and, 
should railroads ever thread that coun- 
try, what train could stop long enough 
at a station for the conductor to an- 
nounce the name? 

The book is very valuable. It is re- 
liable, and contains all that there is to 
be known of Alaska, up to this time. 
The publishers have put the work in 
sumptuous form, and, in all respects, 
it is creditable to our literature and 
to our engravers. 


“THE STORY OF THE VOLSUNGS 
NIBLUNGS.” 1 


“Tis is the Great Story of the 
North, which should be to all our 
race what the Tale of Troy was to the 
Greeks, —to all our race first; and 
afterwards, when the change of the 
world has made our race nothing more 
than a name of what has been, —a 
story too, — then should it be to those 
that come after us no less than the 
tale of Troy has been to us.” 


With these noble words, the cheer- 
ful Saxon singer brings forward these 
earliest stories of our race. The Ice- 
lander and the Teuton may dispute 
for precedence; but, to the lovers of 
poetic life, the tale has the same in- 
terest in either version. 


1 Vélsunga Saga.— The story of the Volsungs 
and Niblungs, with certain songs from the Elder 
Edda. Translated from the Icelandic by Eirikr 
Magntsson and Wm. Morris. London: F. 8. Ellis. 
1870. 
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« Oh, hearken, ye who speak the English 
tongue ! 

How, in a waste land, ages long ago, 

The very heart of the North bloomed into 


After brooding o’er this tale of woe. 

Hearken and marvel how it might be so,— 

That such a sweetness, so well-crowned, 
could be 

Betwixt the ice-hills and the cold gray sea.” 


The line of the Volsungs descended 
from Odin ends with Sigurd, the son 
of Sigmund. In his adventures, and 
in the working out of the life and 
death of those near him, lies the chief 
interest of the tale. After twelve 
chapters of preparation, the hero ap- 
pears. Later, he is thus pictured : — 


“Now, the hair of this Sigurd was 
golden-red of hue, fair of fashion, and fall- 
ing down in great locks; thick and short 
was his beard, and of no other color; high 
nosed ; broad and high-boned of face. So 
keen were his eyes, that few durst gaze up 
under the brows of him. His shoulders 
were as broad to look on as the shoulders 
of two. Most duly was his body fashioned 
betwixt height and breadth, and in such 
wise as was seemliest; and this is the 
sign told of his height, that when he was 
girt with his sword Gram, which same was 
seven spans long, as he went through the 
full-grown rye-fields, the dew-shoe of the 
said sword smote the ears of the standing 
corn; and, for all that, greater was his 
strength than his growth. Well could he 
wield sword and cast forth spear, shoot 
shaft and hold shield, bend bow, back 
horse, and do all the goodly deeds that he 
learned in his youth’s days.” 


Phe Anglo-Saxon has come justly 
to his love of speech-making. 


“ Of many words he was, and so fair of 
speech withal, that, whensoever he made 
it his business to speak, he never left 
speaking, before that to all men it seemed 
full sure that no otherwise must the mat- 
ter be than as he said.” 


The “Volsunga” is a poem lacking 
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only verse. The rhythm is full and 
sweet, the imagery bold and clear. 
The art which formed it is true as 
Nature herself; for rejecting the pig- 
ments, which in mortal hands must 
ever be artificial colors only, the ar- 
tists have wrought in the light and 
shade which is real. Their language 
is true to the form: it lights and it 
shadows the idea beneath, but obtrudes 
no color of its own. 

Sigurd had won his treasure, guard- 
ed, as it always is, by a fearful drag- 
on. Fafnir, the dragon, or worm as 
the tale has it, slain and dying, says,— 


“ ¢ Ride there, then, and thou shalt find 
gold enow to suffice thee for all thy life- 
days; yet shall that gold be thy bane, and 
the bane of every one soever who owns 
it.’ 

“ Then up stood Sigurd, and said, ‘ Home 
would I ride, and lose all that wealth, if I 
deemed, that, by the losing thereof, I 
should never die; but every brave and 
true man will fain have his hand on 
wealth till that last day.’” 


Lays from the Edda are mingled 
with the prose of the Saga. None are 
finer than the songs of the woodpeck- 
ers, when Sigurd, having eaten of the 
serpent’s heart, is able to interpret 
them. 

“Then the fourth sang, — 


“ Soft on the fell 
A shield-may sleepeth ; 
The lime-tree’s red plague 
Playing about her. 
The sleep-thorn set Odin 
Into that maiden, 
For her choosing, in war, 
The one he willed not.” 


The sleeping maiden of all romance 
is here Brynhild, daughter of King 
Budli the Budlung. 

Noble Brynhild! a pure and aus- 
tere virtue fills thy presence. A high 
heart and a wise brain attend thee. 
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Sigurd freed the “ shield-may ” from 
the long sleep; and they plighted 
troth. Minerva-like, she prevailed 
over all women; and many men she 
surpassed in warlike deeds. The 
fates grant such women all things 
else, but deny them happiness. 

“Brynhild answers, ‘I shall gaze 
on the hosts of the war-kings, but 
thou shalt wed Gudrun, the daughter 
of Giuki.’” “Sigurd answered, ‘What 
king’s daughter lives to beguile me.’” 

At last, Sigurd goes among the 
Giukings; and Grimhild, Giuki’s 
wife, gives him a drink, causing him 
to forget Brynhild and all their mu- 
tual life. (What potion could make 
a hero forget the woman he loved, 
not for her wisdom, but for herself?) 
He weds Gudrun; and readers who 
have fallen in love with her in Mr. 
Morris’s poem of her lovers will be 
glad to read of her in these earliest 
renderings. 

The Devil abides near all match- 
making mammas; and Grimhild sets 
her son Gunnar to woo Brynhild. 
Gunnar is not man enough to do the 
deed which shall win lofty Brynhild. 
Her lover must ride through the fire 
blazing about Hlymdale Hall. Gun- 
nar fails,though his brother-in-law loans 
him the mighty horse Grani. At last, 
Sigurd, as was planned by devilish 
old Grimhild, assumes the shape of 
Gunnar, and gets his bride for him. 
All might have gone well; but the 
queens brag and quarrel, when all 
comes out, and the shield-may finds 
herself deceived. But no spot nor stain 
is on this noble woman, — maiden 
or wife. None of the loose ways of 
Olympus run through the Saga pages. 
Cheated though she was, the stern, 
loyal Norse woman says, “ Nor will I 
have two kings in one hall; I will lay 
my life down rather than beguile 
Gunnar the King.” 


Volsungs Niblungs.” 


The curse which follows the under. 
standing when it is not illumined by 
inspired reason overthrows Brynhild. 
She yields to jealous rage, and incites 
Gunnar. The Giukings plot togeth- 
er, and slay Sigurd unarmed and un- 
awares. 

Though the reader’s interest is in 
the greater Brynhild, Gudrun is made 
the heroine. She rises into dignity in 
her mourning. 

“ Gudrun moaned, and drew a heavy 
breath; and Brynhild heard it, and 
laughed when she heard her mourn- 
ing. Then said Gunnar, ‘Thou 
laughest not because thy heart-roots 
are gladded, or else why doth thy 
visage wax so wan?” 

The Lament of Gudrun, Mr. Mor- 
ris deems “the most lyrical, the most 
complete, and the most beautiful, of 
all the Eddaic poems, — a poem that 
any age or language might court 
among its most precious possessions.” 


“ Hushed was Gudrun 
Of wail or greeting, 
* But with heavy woe 
Was her heart a-breaking. 


“ Once was I counted 
By the king’s warriors 
Higher than any 
Of Herjau’s mays; 


“ Now am [ as little 
As the leaf may be, 
Amid wind-swept wood 
Now when dead he lieth.” 


Through much wailing and sorrow, 
the tale wears forward. Much sooth- 
saying and foreseeing is wasted ® for 
the weary actors are not helped there- 
by. Then, as now, it is not the vision 
of the future which prevails, but the 
true vision of this present moment. 

Gudrun weds Atli, brother of Bryn- 
hild, now gone to her end. tli kills 
her kindred to get the gold of Sig- 
urd, Fafnir’s— Bane. 
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Shakspeare as an Artist. 


Great-hearted Hogni lies con- 
demned to death. A counsellor says, 
“Better rede I see thereto; take we 
the thrall Hjalli, and give respite to 
Hogni; for this thrall is made to die, 
since the longer he lives the less 
worth shall he be.” 

“Then in such wise spake Hogni. 
A man seldom speaketh who is fallen 
into hard need, for he prayed for the 
thrall’s life, and said that these 
shrieks he could not away with, and 
that it were a lesser matter to him to 
play out the play to the end; and 
therewithal the thrall gat his life as 
for the time.” 

In his turn, Atli is slain. Gudrun, 
sick at heart, attempts to drown her- 
self; but the billows cast her a-land, 
and she is given in marriage to King 
Jonakr. Her sons avenge Swanhild, 
her daughter by Sigurd, who had 
been slain by Jormunrek. This is 
the last chapter, for the sons of Gud- 
run are stoned. 

“ And now has come to an end the 
whole root and stem of the Giu- 
kings.” 

“Now MAY ALL EARLS 

Be BETTERED IN MIND! 

MAY THE GRIEF OF ALL MAIDENS 
EVER BE MINISHED, 

For THIS TALE OF TROUBLE 

So TOLD TO ITS ENDING!” 


In the latter part of the volume are 
printed “Certain Songs from the Elder 
Edda, which deal with the story of the 
Volsungs.” 

“These are the only metrical 
sources existing of those from which 
the Sagaman told his tale.” 

The blue-cloth cover is blazoned in 
quaint device of gold, from Morris’s 
own pencil; as if he put the volume 
forth with a loving hand. 

We hope to see an American reprint 
at once; for this work should be well 
known and well studied, in this, the 
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broadest land of the English tongue. 
Cute people in these days complain of 
the Greek lore. Here they may have 
the poetry of the Northern nations in 
words pellucid as our own lakes. No 
word-painting overlays these pages, 
but word-life glows through them all. 
In those days, the passions of men 
sped in arrow-flights. Love and hate 
filled all the heart; and there was lit- 
tle room for sentiment, be it sickly or 
be it wholesome. True, the individ- 
ual conscience was well-nigh dormant, 
for an iron fate compelled the will. 
As poor Brynhild said, “I might not 
see clearly, or divide the good from the 
evil, because of the veil that lay 
heavy on my fortune.” Truth once 
seen was mighty, and men stood by 
their kin as the planet holds to the 
sun. 

It is well now and then to turn from 
this complex life of ours, and from 
this round we term culture, to the 
simpler ways of the early time, to 
the simple means by which great men 
grew to great deeds. 


SHAKSPEARE AS AN ARTIST. 


Tue object of this volume? is thus 
stated in the introduction. “The 
sum of Shakspearian criticism, thus 
far, has been to establish the fact that 
the plays are organic. As the result 
of two and a half centuries of study, 
this statement looks very meagre; 
but it denotes a mighty stride from 
the criticism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is a stride from chaos to 
order, from death to life. It, more- 
over, indicates the path of future ef- 
fort. It is probable that knowledge 
of Shakspeare will, in future, be 
deepened and widened chiefly by the 


1 Shakspeare as an Artist. By H. J. Ruggles. 


New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
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study of the structure of his pieces. 
As yet, no examination has been made 
of them, sufficiently minute or de- 
tailed to reveal the wonderful inge- 
nuity of their workmanship, or the ex- 
quisite art of their style. This volume 
is an attempt to take one halting step 
in that direction. In it, there is no 
endeavor to emulate the profound 
philosophical views of the great critics 
of any school: far less does it pre- 
sume to expound the full scope and 
meaning of any play. It seeks only to 
suggest some of the methods used by 
Shakspeare to stamp unity upon his 
pieces as works of art; and, in so do- 
ing, to point out the organic ideas of 
such plays as it treats of, not in the 
form of loose and general moral pro- 
positions, but as precise and definite 
rules of life, of universal application, 
and absolute authority in the actions 
and affairs of men. And the attempt 
will be made to explain, however im- 
perfectly, the mode in which these 
principles are embodied in the char- 
acters, illustrated in the incidents, 
and reflected in the metaphor and 
diction, of the respective pieces.” 
Upon this last point, the reflection 
of the organic idea of each play in its 
metaphor and diction, the author 
dwells at considerable length, and 
with great force of reasoning; devot- 
ing a large part of his book to its 
illustration. He says, “The meta- 
phor and diction of a play are ‘the 
best test of the accuracy with which 
its true idea is hit upon. For what 
the foliage and fruit are to the tree, 
the metaphor and diction of these 
plays are to their fundamental ideas. 
As an oak is a forest of oaks, each 
bough, branch, limb, twig, and leaf 
being but a new development of the 
original germinal principle ; so a play 
of Shakspeare’s is, throughout all 
its parts, but a revroduction of the 
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organic idea, even to the minutest 
point of phraseology and diction, | 
And, unless the principle alleged to 
be such idea can be found in the ul- 
timate developments of the organism 
of the piece, the critic may safely 
conclude that there is an error in his 
analysis. On this account, consider- 
able space has been given, in the fol- 
lowing pages, to a consideration of 
the vocabulary of the pieces; for, 
though this may prove of but little 
interest in itself, it will be found the * 
best key for unlocking the more 
hidden and secret meanings and 
beauties of the plays.” 

In accordance with this plan, the 
author then proceeds to analyze the 
plays, “ Twelfth Night,” “ Hamlet,” 
and “Macbeth;” first stating, fully and 
precisely, what he deems to be the on 
ganic idea or moral truth adopted by 
the poet as the basis of each; and 
then unfolding, with scientific accu- 
racy, and copiousness of illustration, 
the modus operandi of this idea, in 
the formation of the characters, the 
movement of the plot, the coloring 
of the imagery, and the construction of 
the phraseology. In the execution of 
this arduous and complicated task, 
one far more difficult than any 
Shakspearian commentator has yet 
undertaken, this careful and minute 
exposition of the most subtle process 
of art, and of the consummate skill 
and unwearying labor of the great 
master, it seems to us hardly extrava- 
gant to say, that he has manifested a 
clearness of perception, a depth of in- 
sight, a grasp of thought, an earnest- 
ness of conviction, tempered by a 
charming modesty and candor, a 
wealth of learning, and a style at 
once vigorous and flexible and pic- 
turesque, which entitles him to the 
very first place among Shakspearian 
critics ; and which will secure to his 
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work, when completed, as we earnest- 
ly trust that it will be, the position of 
a standard authority in this depart- 
ment of literature. We submit a few 
extracts in vindication of our opinion, 
though well aware how inadequate an 
' jdea is conveyed, by such detached 
quotations, of the compactness and 
symmetry of the apthor’s argument, or 
of his elaborate and exhaustive treat- 
ment of his theme. The concluding 
passage of the analysis of “ Twelfth 
Night” furnishes us at once with the 
key-note of the volume, and with a good 
illustration of the style of the writer. 

“Itis by these minute and skilful 
touches, and through this inexhausti- 
ble wealth of fancy and knowledge, 
that every related thought is bre ght 
before the mind, and the whole play 
informed with one and the same idea. 
The race of critics who look upon 
Shakspeare as a rude, unlettered ge- 
nius is believed to have passed away. 
But there are many at this day, who, 
regarding him as an artist, still con- 
ceive that he produced his effects by a 
happy audacity, and by a secret, in- 
tuitive perception of what was beau- 
tiful and harmonious. But “Twelfth 
Night” refutes all such suppositions. 
Its theme is genius, and its law is 
taste. And, if we look more closely, 
we perceive that the poet is always 
master of his subject, always holds 
his rhetoric in hand; and that his ef- 
fects are wrought out with all the 
pains-taking of a worker in mosaic. 
In fact, they are elaborated as highly 
as the flesh-tints of Titian, or the 
outlines of Praxiteles. They are the 
result of innumerable minute touches; 
and Shakspeare the thinker, super- 
vising and giving laws to Shakspeare 
the poet, uses the fire and rapture of 
his verse, and the sparkle of his wit, 
as simple vehicles of the profounder 
thought that is in him.” 

The statement of the organic idea 
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of “Hamlet,” and the exhibition of its 
development, alike in the analysis 
of the richly-diversified diction of the 
play, and in the interpretations of its 
leading characters, seem to us admir- 
ably clear and convincing; while the 
portrait of the prince himself is drawn 
with a vigor of touch, and, at the 
same time, a minuteness of detail, 
that have never been equalled. 
Never before were the secrets of his 
heart so thoroughly probed, the wan- 
derings of his mind so carefully ex- 
plored; the intrinsic weakness of his 
character being as faithfully delin- 
eated, as the bewitching traits that 
endear him to us all are lovingly ren- 
dered. In the light of this new in- 
terpretation, how many seeming freaks 
and outbursts of passion are explained; 
how many apparent contradictions 
reconciled; how many vexed ques- 
tions that have so long disturbed 
the reader’s peace, and furnished bones 
of contention to self-willed, conceited 
critics, set at rest forever! Especi- 
ally true is this of his analysis of the 
two most difficult scenes in the play, — 
the interview of Hamlet with his 
friends immediately after the revela- 
tions of the Ghost, and the famous 
scene with Ophelia. They are too 
long to quote; and we can only refer 
to them, particularly the latter, which 
is a master-piece of subtle criticism, 
and to us, at least, an eminently suc- 
cessful attempt to supply the links of 
association which connect, in Ham- 
let’s mind, his flighty speeches into a 
logical sequence, and exhibit the un- 
der-current of his feelings. 

Before giving us his own more elab- 
orate portraiture, the author passes 
in review the opinions of Goethe and 
Schlegel and Ulrici, and the more 
generally received one of Coleridge, 
and shows, with great force and clear- 
ness, the strong and weak points of 
each. From his own version of the 
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character, we will only quote the fol- 
lowing admirable summary, as show- 
ing how deeply he has studied this 
most difficult and most fascinating of 
themes. 

“This masterpiece of Shakspeare’s 
dramatic and philosophical genius 
may be viewed under three aspects; 
and so profound is the conception, and 
so consummate the skill of the execu- 
tion, that they blend in perfect har- 
mony together. First, Hamlet may 
be considered in relation to the cir- 
cumstances of his life: Hamlet, the 
individual, the hero of the story, the 
melancholy prince, who was doomed 
by his father’s spirit to avenge his 
murder, but who unaccountably re- 
frained from action; who loved Ophe- 
lia, and, through ungoverned temper 
and rash conduct, broke her heart; 
whose life is overwhelmed with ca- 
lamity and sorrows; whose fortunes 
have the deepest interest for our feel- 
ings, and whose moral and philosoph- 
ical reflections have the greatest fas- 
cination for our minds. Or he may be 
viewed psychologically, that is, in re- 
lation to the constitution of his mind; 
and he then becomes a type of a class 
of characters in whom the intellect 
predominates over the will, and whose 
proneness to speculate and philoso- 
phize begets in them an aversion to 
active effort and the practical duties 
of life; who deride ambition, yet feel 
an inexpressible sadness at powers 
wasted and time lost; and whoacknowl- 
edge, in their secret hearts, that, after 
all, the trump of fame but echoes the 
voice of duty. Or, lastly, he may be 
regarded in his moral aspect; and he 
then stands as the representative of 
man in his relations to God, the err- 
ing finite will and reason in relation 
to the Infinite ; man, the transgressor, 
endowed with the noblest faculties, 
which, properly regulated, are capable 
of achieving all earthly greatness and 
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happiness, but weak, broken, misera- 
ble, and defeated through pride in his 
own strength; man, the slave of habit 
and passion, ever striving to effect 
purposes not warranted by the con- 
science, but all whose short-sighted 
and guilty schemes inevitably bring 
destruction upon his own head, be- 
cause in conflict with Heaven’s migh- 
ty and providential order of things.” 

The organic idea of “Macbeth,” the 
last of the plays here analyzed, is 
stated as man in relation to the state, 
as distinguished from that of “Ham- 
let,” which is man in relation to God. 
The two plays are, therefore, in direct 
contrast with each other; and the 
points of contrast in the development 
of the two ideas are clearly set forth, 
as reflected alike in the selection of 
the words, the structure of the sen- 
tences, the tone of the metaphors, the 
movement of the plot, and the treat- 
ment of the characters. In this con- 
nection, the analysis of the vocabulary 
of the play strikes us as singularly in- 
genious and forcible; and though the 
writer may be thought to overstrain a 
point occasionally, and to carry his 
analogies at times to somewhat fanci- 
ful extremes, yet he, in the main, tri- 
umphantly establishes his position, 
that, in producing his effects, Shak- 
speare did not rely upon any impulse 
of the moment, or trust to any intui- 
tive perception of the grand or beauti- 
ful; but that he deliberately and 
methodically chose each word, and 
moulded each phrase, with reference 
to the organic law of each piece ; that 
in this respect, as in all others, he was 
not only the grandest of poets, but the 
most conscientious, thorough, and un- 
tiring of artists. 

We wish that our limits permitted 
us to quote some passages from the 
author’s masterly delineation of the 
two leading characters of the tragedy. 
His remarks on Lady Macbeth are 
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alike just and original, and seem to 
us a happy medium between the ex- 
treme opinions of Mrs. Jameson on 
the one hand, and those of Mrs. Kem- 
ble on the other. On the point of her 
personal appearance, he says, “The 
first impressions of Lady Macbeth’s 
character, being derived from scenes 
in which her zeal for her husband’s 
aggrandizement and her own ambi- 
tion give her an almost preternatural 
grandeur of wickedness, have led to 
the popular opinion that she is a stal- 
wart virago, of whom her husband 
stands in mortal dread, and to whom 
murder and bloodshed are pleasant 
pastimes. So far as any supposition 
can be gathered from the text with 
regard to her personal appearance, it 
would seem, as has been suggested by 
Mrs. Siddons and others, that she had 
an extremely delicate and feminine 
frame. ‘Dearest chuck’ is a term of 
endearment which would hardly be 
applied by any man to an Amazon. 
But what may, perhaps, be considered 
a better reason for this supposition is, 
that, in delineating this picture of ‘the 
state of man,’ which includes that of 
woman, the poet may be presumed to 
have kept before his mind an ideal of 
femininity as well as one of manhood; 
and he renders these characters ex- 
ceedingly complex and dramatic, by 
combining with the strength and stat- 
ure of the hero the delicate, nervous 
system of the woman, and with the 
soft and fragile form of the woman 
the iron nerves of a man.” 

We take our leave of this most in- 
teresting volume, with one more ex- 
tract, which illustrates the high moral 
tone that pervades it. 

“Though, according to the moral 
theory on which this play is founded, 
the crimes of man are remanded to 
man for punishment, still, no reference 
is had to ‘the statutes’ that ‘purge 
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the gentle weal.’ The view is far 
deeper, and goes behind all legislation. 
The law is found in the ties of blood, 
and the relations inherent in man’s 
nature, of which society itself is but 
the outgrowth. And the picture is 
painted on a scale of breadth and 
grandeur commensurate with its phi- 
losophic depth. Crime, which grows 
up from a single murder to the whole- 
sale slaughter of families, until society 
is subverted, and the State disorgan- 
ized, is its subject; and the criminal 
in this instance is the highest power 
of the State, and, as such, irresponsi- 
ble to human enactments. Bloodshed 


is shown to create the instruments of 
its own punishment. It is not simply 
an infraction of human law; it is an 
outrage on humanity, a disruption of 
the harmony of nature, and a revolt 
against the ordinances of God. It 


‘** Pours the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproars the universal peace, confounds 
All unity on earth.’ 

On this broad scale does Shakspeare 
draw his grand and highly imagina- 
tive picture of man in his relation to 
the State ; a picture that exhibits the 
calamities and sufferings of a nation 
beneath the sway of a tyrant, who has 
seized the sceptre with a bloody hand. 
Such a ruler is above all law and all 
responsibility; but he is not above the 
inexorable working of those moral 
causes that fill the mind of the mur- 
der and traitor with guilty fears, and 
drive him on to acts which prove his 
destruction. He can ‘ with barefaced 
power sweep his enemies from his 
sight, and bid his will avouch it;’ but 
he cannot sweep from his reason the 
conviction that his guilt must provoke 
retaliation, nor from his imagination 
the appalling phantoms which his 
own deeds conjure, up, and which 

shake his soul with guilty terrors.” 

¥. J. T. 
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A “ Recorp or Procress,” to be made up in the month when half 
a million men are brought together on one side of the Rhine, to kill 
as many as they can of half a million more who gather on the other! 
What is the progress there ? 

Perhaps there is not very distinct improvement on Minden or Fon- 
tenoy. Indeed, it is all a good deal like that wretched disappointment 
which awaits you at the theatre, when you go fora novelty. The 
bills announce a great sensation in preparation. At last, they favor 
you with the name of the new play. Later yet, they advertise for 
supernumeraries. Then comes the detail. Every novelty of French 
invention, every device of American ingenuity, and a lavish expen- 
diture from an Oriental treasury, are to combine to give entire, even 
prophetic, freshness to the pantomime. The children take the alarm. 
We must all certainly go, or we shall be wholly behind the age. We 
go for the tickets, expecting to have a fortnight’s lee-way still; but, 
strangely, it happens that the best seats in the house, for that very 
evening, are not yet sold. The evening finds us at our post: the cur- 
tain rises; and lo! the water-nymphs are the same nymphs of the 
Rhine who water-nymphed in 1813, or look as if they were. The 
marvellous changes of Harlequin and Columbine were pre-ordained 
for them when they were in the loins of their ancestors. Still, the 
children enjoy it all the same. It is only us oldsters, who go home 
behind them, wondering with each other whether there is really 
nothing new for the drama. 

Is it quite the same game to-day as it was at Minden, and 
when the Palatinate was wasted ?— King, knights, and two castles 
against Emperor, Empress, and two castles? Is the only change, that 
for king we read emperor; for Louis Quatorze we read Louis Napo- 
leon? and for Madame This-or-That at court that we read the Em- 
press Eugenie? Or is there a little element of geist, as Mr. Arnold 
puts it, in the combinations of Bismarck, that has not come out in the © 


game on that side since it was played by Hermann? The well- 
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beloved son of the Holy Church pushes up his pawns and his knights 
with just the same openings as if he were named Chilperic or Turenne. 
And the northern heretic masses his forces behind the castles which 
were fortified by Frederic. But with the German army there is, per- 
haps, an idea that to-morrow may be better than to-day. As the 
soldier starves at night, or shivers at dawn, he has some thought that 
it is for a Fatherland that he starves or shivers. And with the Gaul 
there is— what? There is the chance of promotion! In the private’s 
knapsack, there is a marshal’s baton, if he know how to get it out. 
There is the honor of France ; and there is “Vive Napoleon!” —if 
only he happen not to wish that all the living Napoleons were in 
their graves. Has the Gaul any other inspiration to fight under? 

As we write these lines, it is at last (or it seems it is at last) made 
certain that the Emperor will withdraw his troops from Rome. If he 
do so play his game, with queen, knights, pawns, and castles only, but 
without the black bishop, why, the war is destined to be famous in all 
time. We may hope much from this chance, so inscrutable to the on- 
lookers. If, for the first time, this Jesuit of politics abandon the Jes- 
uits of the Church, the Jesuits of the Church will quickly enough 
abandon him. Poor Louis Philippe turned the Jesuits out of France, 
and, in two or three years, meekly and rapidly followed them. Hard 
to understand is this policy. One would have said, that, if there were 
but ten thousand men left in Napoleon’s army, the natural fastness 
of those ten thousand men was Rome. 

People who remember the history of twenty-five years will recol- 
lect, that, in 1845, Louis Philippe permitted the Chambers to turn 
the Jesuits out of France. In three years more, he found himself an 
exile. Louis Napoleon, till now, has never forgotten that bit of his- 
tory. 

The great proprietors in the provinces — manufacturers, railroad 
men, beet-sugar men, and the like — have, in substance, said to Napo- 
leon, in the last seventeen years, “‘ Do you take care of Paris, and we 
will take care of you.” Driven by his evil genius, he has abandoned 
his part of this programme: he has ceased to take care of Paris; and 
we see who is taking care of him. 


Such was the record of the progress of the war on the 4th of 
August. Who shall say what it will be when the reader sees these 
lines? The news of August 4th is very old on the 11th of August; 
and the new news of the 11th will be old on the 1st of September. 
But the nymphs of the Rhine who water-nymphed in 1813, and some 
gentlemen behind them who look very little like water-nymphs, seem 
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to be renewing history, and making a Record of Progress very much 


like what they made then. 


The reader of this number of ‘‘Old and New’”’ will find on an ear- 
lier page the statement of the forced result of the Council. That 


intelligence had no place here. 


We learn with pleasure, from week to week, that the accounts 
given here of practical improvements made by sincere men and 


women suggest similar improvements elsewhere. 


Our accounts of 


the Flower Charity of Boston lave set on foot similar distributions 


of flowers in New York and in other cities. 


The People’s Club- 


House, described in our January number, has suggested similar insti- 
tutions at New Bedford and Fair Haven. 





EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE IN ART. 


THE town-hall, in the little village 
where we write, was the scene, last 
evening, of an entertainment, which, 
though common enough in some form, 
was so exceptionally fine and success- 
ful in this case, as to arouse many 
thoughts of the educating influence of 
art upon our rural population. A 
series of tableaux, in which the young 
maidens and their mothers, the young 
men and their fathers, participate 
in presenting serious and humorous 
pictures, is happily a common product 
of our intelligent leisure in American 
towns. Cut off from the drama and 
the picture-gallery, stimulated by the 
pictorial newspapers and the cheap 
photographic and chromolithic plates 
that fertilize their fancies, the rural 
population begin everywhere to crave 
and to devise entertainments that will 
gratify their sense of form and color, 
their love of scenic effects and dra- 
matic poses. Every town of two 
thousand people, it is found, contains 
numerous undeveloped artists, or per- 
sons of artisticsense. There are natural 
actors and actresses in every village, 
whoneed only opportunity and training 


to become agreeable performers. It isa 
surprise to thousands of inexperienced 
persons, to find what mysterious 
charms and haunting delights lurk in 
effects of light and shade, of finely 
contrasted or harmonized colors, or 
well-balanced and artistic arrange- 
ments of mass and form. They be- 
gin to see that God, the great artist, 
is not merely that disembodied and 
holy Spirit, interested only in right 
and wrong, that they so long thought 
him, — but also the God of nature, 
the Author of beauty; and that he 
has not used light and darkness, color 
and form, in his rich and variegated 
universe, without some profound and 
beneficent end of pleasing, elevating, 
and instructing his children through 
that marvellous organ and inlet, the 
eye. It is a great day for a human 
soul, when nature becomes an object 
of tender and sacred admiration ; when 
the soul becomes conscious that the 
body is a divine instrument, not only of 
use, but of beauty and delight; and 
that the world is a great gallery of pic- 
tures, where the divine Proprietor ad- 
mits nothing that the old masters 
would not have regarded as beyond 
even their utmost powers. How shall 
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we ever restrain and control the coarser 
passions, except by developing the 
finer ones? How shall the gross, 
material world, which environs us, 
become friendly to our spiritual growth, 
if not by being seen in its artistic and 
symbolic aspects ? Nothing is coarse 
to an artistic eye. Matter itself is 
something more than matter when 
man adds his soul to it. Nature, 
viewed as God’s garment, reveals his 
shape beneath what were before un- 
meaning folds, and takes on a sacred 
and tender character. When men 
sit down to their daily meals under 
the restraints of elegant and tasteful 
surroundings, with fair linen spread, 
and graceful vessels and brilliant 
glass, set off with chaste silver and 
plated cutlery, their daily diet loses 
its grossness, and turns into angels’ 
food. They are not there merely to 
satisfy the hunger for meat and drink, 
but also the hunger for beauty and 
elegance. Taste and harmony throw 
their invisible bonds about their 
coarser appetites. Moderation and 
self-forgetfulness expel gluttony and 
intemperance. Politeness, mutual 
service, elegant conversation, and re- 
fined manners not only take the 
place of greedy and animal feeding, — 
but the very pleasures of the table 
add a grace and zeal to the finer and 
nobler powers of the mind and heart ; 
so that the bodily appetites become 
real ministers to the higher feelings 
of the soul. Perhaps the best conver- 
sation ever had is over the elegant 
board of a refined family. Certainly 
all themes, including that of religion, 
have, in our experience, been more 
naturally and touchingly talked over 
at the breakfast or the tea-table, amid 
a domestic or congenial circle, than on 
more set and less natural occasions. 
We must abandon the idea that art 
is a device of leisure and luxury, —a 
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meretricious addition, which the palled 
appetite of self-indulgence and super- 
fluous wealth makes to its weary stock 
of the merely useful and the necessary. 
It is man’s inmost dream and longing 
for perfection, striving to realize itself 
in external forms. Oh, what hidden 
poetry there is in all souls ! what latent 
wealth of sentiment, what sensibility 
to beauty, what yearning for harmony 
and fine effects of tones and chords in 
color and tune! Who does not see 
the secret evidence of an inexhaustible 
capacity for the enjoyment and use 
of beauty in color and form, in every 
lovely woman’s dress, however humble; 
the twist and folds of her hair, the 
plaits in her bodice, the sweep and 
set of her skirts, the neatness and 
finish of her simplest attire? And 
what American home—ay, cabin — 
has not some shrine of taste, even 
though it were only the white curtains 
in the spare-room, the few pictures, 
perhaps cut from the newspaper, over 
the daughter’s chest of drawers, or the 
posy stuck in a broken bottle upon 
the mantle-piece ? 

Is such a divine, significant, and 
ennobling faculty or sensibility as 
this to be neglected, suspected, treated 
as of diabolic origin, or placed among 
the mere superfluities of life? Is 
religion to look with a jaundiced eye 
upon her beautiful sister, and jealously 
keep art out of her sanctuary? Is 
morality to rail at the love of the 
beautiful in scenic and dramatic dis- 
play, and make over to the Devil the 
altar of taste and beauty? Ah! how 
deadly already has been the divorce 
between duty and beauty, nature and 
revelation, piety and symbolic wor- 
ship! How we ought to hasten to get 
back into religion all that can charm 
the inner and the outer senses as well 
as inthrall the conscience and purify 
the heart! How vain the attempt to 
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destroy the wsthetic sense, or to expel 
it from worship! What sustains Ro- 
man Catholicisim, in spite of its enslav- 
ing dogmas and childish opinions, is 
its exquisite, constant, and wise minis- 
try to the love of splendor, beauty, gran- 
deur, and significant symbols. What 
Protestantism and Puritanism hated 
most, — its scarlet and gold, its music 
and its ritual,—they not only have 
not destroyed, but never will destroy. 
Nay, they will be compelled to adopt 
them, and with them what they stand 
for. The bald, cold, tasteless, repul- 
sive worship of a church, half-Quaker 
and half-Calvinistic, or else merely 
sentimental and dogmatic, has reached 
its climax, and can only decline. Let 
Christianity welcome back the glory 
and beauty of music and art; of ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, painting; of all 
that can charm and fascinate the eyes 
and the soul! Why be afraid of green- 
ery and flowers ? why of pictures and 
colors? why of marbles and gold? 
There are different decorations specially 
appropriate to the theatre, the capitol, 
the home, the church, the grave-yard. 
Let us not confound our architecture, 
our music, our ornaments, and borrow 
from Peter to pay Paul. We want 
religious music, religious art, religious 
symbolism. But to decline the aid of 
art in religion is as great folly as to 
decline the aid of religion in art. We 
must have both; antl, perhaps, when 
American artists feel more the in- 
spiration of religion, American religion 
may begin to show more sensibility to 
the inspiration of art. 

But to return to our village enter- 
tainment. Its special peculiarity lay 
in this, that the arrangements were 
under the direction of a gentleman 
who devotes himself to the superin- 
tendence of such entertainments, 
carrying a small store of simple mate- 
rials —curtains, stage properties and 


costumes — with him, although far the 
larger part is always found on the 
spot; but, what is infinitely more pre- 
cious, carrying a large experience of 
the mode of arranging the stage, its 
proper height and size, the true 
method of lighting, the subjects sus- 
ceptible of effective production under 
narrow circumstances, the art of ar- 
ranging groups at the shortest notice, 
keeping the performers under proper 
discipline, and preventing wearisome 
delays and too protracted displays. 
The amazing advantage of adding 
such a leadership to the raw yet rich 
talents and furnishing of every village 
circle, few people could estimate with- 
out an experience. 

Mr. G. B. Bartlett of Concord, 
Mass., has for several years travelled 
about perfecting his experience and 
taste in these entertainments, until he 
produces the most perfect order out of 
the wildest chaos, and the most charm- 
ing results from the most unpromising 
materials. His terseness, wit, and 
humor, in announcing and explaining 
the scenes, are equal to his skill, tact, 
and invention, in selecting and mana- 
ging them. We felt that taste, and 
the standard of pictorial art and dra- 
matic effect, had gone up fifty per 
cent for our whole village, after two 
hours of this exhibition, and could 
never settle back into its old place. 
Nothing could ever again reconcile the 
people to a stage not on a proper level 
for the eye, not lighted mainly from 
above and on one side; nor to a hodge- 
podge of rich colors not duly massed, 
harmonized, and contrasted, nor to a 
choice of obstinately inartistic sub- 
jects, nor to an ignorant violation of 
history, nor to themes too common or 
equivocal in their moral effect. We 
had only for our music a piano,— 
a poor one, —sunk too low for the 
sounds to come out, but exquisitely 
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played, and with wonderful adaptation 
to the scenes. But the parts were 
taken by a series of fresh and lovely 
girls, dressed with marvellous effect- 
iveness, and with a wealth of blonde 
hair that would have excited the envy 
of a ballet troupe; by cherubic in- 
fants, who needed no wings to make 
them look like angels; by the village 
blacksmith, who postured like a born 
tragedian, and looked, now Virginius 
with his dagger in his daughter’s 
heart, now the headsman shudder- 
ing at the beauty of Lady Jane Grey 
as he raises the axe that is to cut off 
that innocent and saintly head, and 
now the bandit in some Italian festa ; 
by the village cooper, who looked this 
moment like a fat bishop of the Cath- 
olic Church, the next like old Father 
Time, and the following like Wisdom 
and Experience watching over Inno- 
cency and Youth. Ah, what capaci- 
ties sleep under homely forms! what 
beauty lurks beneath leathern aprons 
and horny hands! what aspirations, 
what longings, what gentle and what 
noble passions, animate bosoms that 
are never seen to heave, and brains 
that are incapable of putting into 
words, or ordinary acts, what only 
burns the more intensely in its unut- 
tered secrecy of soul! 

We commend this example, th@n, 
to our village circles. Three times in 
the year, at least, have a series of 
tableaux in your town-hall. Let all 
the people come together. Make the 
oceasion one of charity. Let it build 
up, now this, now that, religious or 
philanthropic cause. Let all join to 
aid the Congregational, the Episcopal, 
the Unitarian, or Universalist society, 
whichever happen to be beneficiary 
for the day. Mutual consideration 
and common charity will thus be pro- 
moted : above all, taste and beauty will 
creep into the community. Worship 
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will catch unexpected inspiration; 
home will grow more artistic and beau- 
tiful; sparks of genius will be struck 
out of many cold-seeming breasts ; 
old people will appear in new char- 
acters; many prejudices will be soft- 
ened; sectarian rancor will subside; 
and the wealth and richness of humanity 
will come out of what seemed monoto- 
nous and unpromising spheres. Dull 
and vulgar life will put on a little 
bravery and ornament; the taste for 
pictures will grow; the better art- 
journals will be taken; more attention 
given to domestic and church music; 
a finer sense of color and form in na- 
ture be developed; and the sacred and 
divine mission of art be sped on its 
way in a country now so bare of its 
refining influences, yet so ready to 
carry it, finally, to a pitch never be- 
fore realized in religion or common 
life. 


THE INDIANS IN CANADA. 


Our Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, who is himself of Indian origin, 
asks Congress to concentrate all the 
tribes upon suitable reservations, and 
supply them with the means for enga- 
ging in industrial pursuits, and for their 
moral and religious training. He ob- 
jects, however, to the continuance of 
the treaty system, because, as he 
argues, a treaty implies a contract 
between sovereign powers, each pos- 
sessing authority and power to en- 
force the stipulations of the compact. 
The Indian tribes of the United 
States have only a possessory title to 
the land they occupy, and are per- 
mitted to remain only until the whites, 
who covet their tracts, are strong 
enough to take them. 

The actual condition of the Indians 
is not one of sovereignty, but of de- 
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pendency: therefore let them be dealt 
with solely as the nation’s wards. The 
president, who, in the early part of 
his military career, had a large practi- 
cal experience in the management of 
this race, does not conceal his desire 
that the Government should elevate 
to all the rights of citizenship the 
more industrious, peaceable, and ca- 
pable tribes, —such as the Cherokees 
and the Choctaws. He deems it unwise 
to maintain the Indians under perpet- 
ual guardianship; and he would en- 
franchise them as fast as they become 
fitted for the responsibility. He holds 
advanced views on this question. In 
the appointment of civilians of high 
character and known philanthropy to 
supersede men whose transactions 
with the tribes probably were fraudu- 
lent, giving that commission discre- 
tionary powers, and intrusting to it 
the disbursement of two millions of 
dollars, the Government has shown 
a commendable disposition, and per- 
haps will discover a way to disen- 
tangle the meshes of this Indian diffi- 
culty. We are confident the country 
will not be disappointed in its expec- 
tation of a satisfactory report from 
this intelligent and humane commis- 
sion. Our own difficulties in this 
matter lead us to look with peculiar 
interest on the arrangements of the 
Canadian authorities, which we find 
in the recent report of Freeman N. 
Blake, United-States consul at Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, on the management of 
the Indians in British North America 
by the British Government. 

He denies the common dicta, that 
the Indian race is dying out. Like 
the negroes, whom two hundred years 
of oppression could not kill, they die 
hard. In various parts of the newer 
regions of Canada, Indians, for whose 
benefit lands have been set apart, are 
evincing an increased desire for per- 
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manent homes. They prize education, 
because, among other results, it tends 
to lessen the sense of inferiority, 
Some of the tribes have voluntarily 
taxed themselves to an extent that is 
surprising. Among the various tribes 
in the Dominion are to be found some 
representing the original barbarism, 
while others are scarcely distinguish- 
able from the European race, either 
in person or habits. The confedera- 
tion known as the “Six Nations of 
the Grand River” contains the largest 
population. They were the earliest 
explorers of the Hudson River, and 
once inhabited the shores of the lakes 
and rivers of central New York. They 
are the representatives and descend- 
ants of those aborigines of whom De 
Witt Clinton said, that they “were 
distinguished by great attainments in 
polity, negotiation, eloquence, and 
war.” We believe it is generally ac- 
knowledged by students of this sub- 
ject, that they were the finest of the 


aboriginal races inhabiting what is 


now the United States. They form 
the organization, which, eighty years 
before the American Revolution, held 
up their union as a political model to* 
the English colonies. The Six Na- 
tions occupy land granted by the 
Crown at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War. It extends one hundred 
miles along the course of the Grand 
River, and is twelve miles in width. 
Some of the Indians are good farmers, 
and conduct their operations on 4 
large scale. All testimony concurs in 
saying that they have made decided- 
ly appreciable progress in agriculture 
within the last few years. By slow 
degrees, the old passion for hunting 
and fishing, usually believed to be 
instinctive and ineradicable in the 
Indian, is dying away. The influence 
of settled habits and comfortable 
homes is so great, that most of the 
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young men have no more inclination 
for the chase than is found among 
those of the same age in our own race. 
One of the most suggestive indications 
of the period is, that an agricultural fair 
was held, exclusively contributed to, 
and managed by, the Indians. The ex- 
hibition was highly creditable in all re- 
spects. An honorable and pleasurable 
pride in having good stock, and in 
fostering the domestic animals, is an 
entirely new characteristic among a 
people who have been taught to regard 
the inferior creatures as subjects 
only for the chase and the knife. 
Schools are cheerfully maintained, in 
which the rudiments of an English 
education are taught. In addition to 


the common branches of education, 
the girls are instructed in ordinary 
household work, spinning, and sewing 
by hand and machine. 

One of the Mississaqua chiefs fur- 
nishes strong testimony as to the in- 


crease of the genuine spirit of civili- 
zation among those people. He says, 
“Formerly, the women were consid- 
ered as mere slaves to drudgery, and 
hard work was done by them. Now 
the men treat the women as equals, 
bearing the heavy burdens themselves, 
while the women attend to the house- 
hold concerns. The Rev. J. Maurault, 
a resident Roman-Catholic missionary 
among the Abenaki tribe at St. Fran- 
cis, says the Indians of Lower Cana- 
da do not readily take to the farm, 
becduse the severity of the climate 
prevents them from realizing more 
than very moderate profits; and they 
are not unlike the whites in not rel- 
ishing manual or mechanical labor at 
unremunerative rates. They prefer 
engaging as raftsmen or pilots on the 
St. Lawrence, or entering into the ser- 
vice of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The Hurons are savages only in name. 
Their manners and customs are pre- 
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cisely similar to the Canadians. They 
nearly all speak both French and 
English. 

The same authority says of the 
Abenaki, “ They are nearly all keen, 
subtle, and very intelligent. They 
show an aptitude for business, and 
are superior to the Canadians around 
them. If they were emancipated from 
the condition of pupilage in which 
the law holds them, and were placed 
in equal competition with the whites, 
they would sustain themselves credit- 
ably. 

The Canadian commissioners say 
of the Montaguais, that, “where un- 
corrupted by intercourse with unprip- 
cipled traders, they are remarkable 
for honesty ; they seldom wilfully vio- 
late engagements into which they 
have entered. There are but few 
half-breeds among them. Little prog- 
ress is possible in material conditions, 
because of the rigor of the climate. 
It would be more easy to make fisher- 
men than farmers of them.” 

The desire of the Indians for schools 
is one of the most significant indica- 
tions of progress. Those who know 
them best say that they so far appre- 
ciate the blessings of civilization, that 
even such of them as prefer for them- 
selves the wild freedom of savage life 
are anxious that their children should 
be educated like those of the white 
man. The young people entertain 
more decidedly than their seniors a 
proper sense of the benefits of educa- 
tion. The Indians who have adopt- 
ed Christianity, as might well be ex- 
pected, are far more progressive, in all 
respects, than those who adhere to 
paganism. 

The Indians of the Dominion are 
managed through a branch of the de- 
partment of the secretary of state. 
There are commissioners, who have 
various local agents under their super- 
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vision. An essential part of the sys- 
tem is, that no changes without ade- 
quate cause are made in the officers 
who have charge of Indian affairs. 
The Indian chiefs themselves can be 
legally deposed, only when convicted 
of dishonesty, intemperance, or im- 
morality. It is made the interest 
of each officer to consult the perma- 
nent welfare of the Indians, who are 
shrewd judges of character, know very 
well when they are justly treated, and 
soon detect any laxity or impropriety 
in their agents. It is strictly required 
by the Government that its officers, 
to whom such delicate and responsible 
duties are committed, shall be above 
suspicion, and shall unite firmness, 
kindness, and tact. Indian wars and 
swindling contracts do not thrive in 
the Dominion. 

As to the title to land, although 
the Crown claims the territorial estate 
and eminent domain in Canada as in 
other colonies, it has, from the first, 
accorded to the Indians the right of 
occupancy upon their old hunting- 
grounds, and their claims to compen- 
sation for its surrender. It is an es- 
tablished rule of the Government to 
take no land from the Indians, except 
with the legal assent of the band, 
tribe, or nation owning it, properly 
convened in general council, held in 
the presence of an officer representing 
the Crown. 

As to their enfranchisement, while 
the condition of pupilage has, per- 
haps, been most favorable for the 
Indians, and has undoubtedly saved 
some of the tribes from extinction, it 
is regarded in Canada as merely a step 
towards the complete investment of 
these people in civil rights. On the 
10th of June, 1857, the act received 
the royal sanction, which enacted 
that every male Indian, not under 
twenty-one years of age, who is able 
to speak, read, and write either the 


English or the French language read- 
ily and well, and is sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the elementary branches of 
education, and is of good moral char- 
acter, and free from debt, may offer 
himself for examination before a com- 
mission appointed for that purpose; 
and, upon their favorable report, official 
notice shall be given of the enfran- 
chisement of such Indian, between 
whose rights and liabilities and those 
of her Majesty’s other subjects no 
past enactments must thenceforth 
make any distinction, and he is no 
longer legally deemed to be an Indian. 

Provision was also made by which 
Indians over twenty-one, without the 
educational qualifications, yet of sober 
and industrious habits, free from debt, 
and sufficiently intelligent to manage 
their own affairs, might enter upon a 
state of three years’ probation, and, if 
then approved, be enfranchised. Va- 
rious acts have since been enacted, 
liberal and comprehensive in spirit 
and details. 

It is too early yet to determine 
whether the policy of encouraging the 
better class of Indians to detach them- 
selves from their tribes will prove to 
be wise, because it will draw the best 
men from the Indian communities. 

Whatever may be the final result 
of present experiments, the entire 
tendency of personal and government- 
al influence in the Dominion is to- 
wards the enlightment, enfranchise- 
ment, and civilization of the Indians. 
And, since the spirit of that people 
and Government in this matter is so 
humane and intelligent, we may rea- 
sonably hope for the best results for 
all concerned. Is there no lesson for 
the great Republic in this statement 
of the relations which the government 
of the Dominion sustains towards the 
Indians whom Providence has com- 
mitted to its guardianship ? 

SamueLt W. McDanicL. 
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DEEP-SEA DREDGINGS. 


Wirstn the past few years, a new 
field of research has been opened to 
scientific observers, with results no 
less astonishing to men of science 
than to the world at large. We refer 
to the explorations of the ocean-bot- 
tom at great depths, carried on by the 
American, British, and Swedish Gov- 
ernments. 

The systematic exploration of the 
deep-sea bottom was begun in 1860, 
by Dr. Wallich, who obtained a 
number of worms, crustaceans, bryo- 
zoans, and echinoids at depths vary- 
ing from 445 to 1,913 fathoms, which 
led to the inference that animal life 
existed at much greater depths than 
had previously been supposed. In 
1861, Mr. A. Milne Edwards reported 
that a number of living mollusks and 
corals had been found attached to a 
telegraph cable submerged between 
Algiers and Sardinia, at depths vary- 
ing from 1,093 to 1,577 fathoms. 

In a Swedish expedition to Spitz- 
bergen in 1861, some mollusks, a 
crustacean, and a zodphyte were ob- 
tained from a depth of 1,400 fathoms. 
Somewhat later, G. O. Sars, dredging 
in water of a less depth off the coast 
of Norway, found animal life at 
450 fathoms; and, in an expe- 
dition subsequently made by his son, 
481 species of animals, including nine 
fishes, were brought from the sea- 
bottom between the depths of 200 and 
450 fathoms. Of this number, twen- 
ty-four species were found at the latter 
depth. 

Of still more importance were the 
dredgings and temperature-soundings 
carried on by the British Government 
in 1868, in “The Lightning,” under 
the direction of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
between Scotland and the Faroe 
Islands, which reached a depth of 
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650 fathoms; and the three expedi- 
tions of “The Porcupine” in 1869. 
The first, under the direction of Mr. 
Gwyn Jeffreys, dredging off the coast 
of Ireland, reached a depth of 1,476 
fathoms; the second, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Wyville Thomson, dredg- 
ing in the north of the Bay of Biscay, 
reached the great depth of 2,345 
fathoms; and the third, under Dr. 
Carpenter and Prof. Thomson, dredg- 
ing at the north of Scotland, com- 
pleted the exploration begun by 
“The Lightning” the year before. 

The following are some of the re- 
sults of these expeditions. First, It 
was proved that water at great depths 
has not a uniform temperature, as had 
been supposed; but that at equal 
depths, and with the same surface 
temperature, there may exist, side by 
side, two distinct areas, —one cold, 
with an arctic fauna; and the other 
warm, with fauna like that found 
between Florida and Cuba. The ex- 
istence, in proximity, of two such sub- 
marine climates is supposed to be 
owing to the positions of the polar 
and equatorial currents. 

Secondly, It was shown that there 
is probably no limit to the depth at 
which animal life may exist, and that 
the species inhabiting deep water are 
not necessarily of a lower type than 
those in shallow water. 

Thirdly, The deepest dredgings 
revealed the existence of animals pre- 
viously supposed to be extinct, — 
many of the species being identical 
with those of the tertiary and creta- 
ceous periods; and one coral was 
found which was supposed not to 
have existed since the carboniferous 
period. 

Fourthly, The remarkable discov- 
ery was made, that, even in the 
greatest depths, there were animals 
with fully-developed eyes, showing 
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the existence of light even at a depth 
of 2,000 fathoms. Many of the ani- 
mals brought up from deep water 
were also brightly colored. 

Finally, An examination of the 
bottom-mud showed that it was com- 
posed of the remains of myriads of 
silicious sponges, globigerina, and 
other foraminifera: in fact, it is of 
the same composition as the chalk 
deposits of olden times; which 
preves, says Dr. Carpenter, that we 
are still living in the cretaceous 
period. 

Contemporaneously with the expe- 
ditions of the “ Lightning” and “ Por- 
cupine,” important explorations of the 
sea-bottom were made by the U. S. 
Coast Survey, between Florida and 
Havana, under the supervision of 
Asst. L. F. de Pourtales, accompanied 
on his third cruise by Prof. L. Agas- 
siz. 
Although the dredgings did not 
reach a greater depth than 700 fath- 
oms, the results obtained are no less 
important than those of the European 
expeditions. 

The explorations showed that out- 
side the reef encircling the Peninsula 
of Florida, the ocean-floor slopes grad- 
ually for four or five miles. Beyond 
this point, at which the water is about 
90 fathoms deep, the slope is quite 
gentle till a depth of 250 fathoms is 
reached, after which begins a much 
more rapid descent, reaching in some 
places to over 800 fathoms, and form- 
ing the trough of the channel. 

The bottom of the first region, 
which is composed of broken shells 
and corals, exhibits but little life out- 
side of the reef fauna. The bottom 
of the second region is rocky, and 
consists of recent limestone conglome- 
rate, slowly but continually increas- 
ing from the accumulation of the cal- 
careous débris of the animals living 
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upon it. It closely resembles the 
“Coral Rag” of the Jurassic forma- 
tion. 

The fauna of this area is as rich 
and varied as that of the shore. Many 
of the corals belong to genera never 
known before upon our coast, and pre- 
sent an affinity with the types of the 
cretaceous and tertiary epochs. 

The bottom of the third region is 
composed of a uniform accumulation 
of thick mud, containing innumerable 
foraminifera, which, when dried, bears 
a close resemblance to the chalk marls, 
This area, owing to the nature of the 
bottom, supports a less profusion of 
animal life than that of the plateau. 

Perhaps none of the results accru- 
ing from these dredging expeditions 
are of greater importance than the 
following: first, that many of the ma- 
rine animals of the Gulf of Mexico are 
identical with those of the Pacific side 
of the Isthmus of Panama, from which 
Prof. Agassiz concludes that the Gulf 
and the Pacific were united during 
the cretaceous period, and have since 
been separated by the rise of the 
land; and, secondly, that some of the 
deep-sea animals found in the Flori- 
da waters are identical with many 
dredged up off the coast of Norway 
and upon the “Josephine Bank,” 
near the Azores, by the Swedish nat- 
uralists, Dr. Smitt and Mr. Ljung- 
man. Whether the Gulf Stream is 
the sole agent which causes this great 
range of animal life remains yet to be 
determined. 


VIEWS FROM THE CAPITAL. 
THE COMING ELECTION. 


Wasuineton, Aug. 4, 1870.— 
“ The next House will stand about like 
this, —one hundred and twenty-nine 
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Democrats, one hundred and thirteen 
Radicals.” I find that two-line para- 
graph running the rounds of the 
Democratic papers, and occasionally 
I see an article wherein an attempt is 
made to tell how such a result will be 
brought about. But I remember 
something of the figures in which the 
opposition indulged themselves two 
years ago, and four years ago, and six 
years ago, and eight years ago; and 
my copies of the “World” and 
“Tribune” almanacs show me what 
figures were made in those years at 
the ballot-box. Hence, I am in no 
degree troubled at the prospect. The 
Democrats will mot get the House; and 
the Republicans will have a working 
majority large enough forall legitimate 
purposes. 

There is some dissatisfaction at the 
re-enactment of the income tax; but 
this will not have any material effect 
on the canvass. Two and a half per 
cent on every thing over two thou- 
sand dollars and specific deductions is 
a tax that affects but comparatively 
few persons. The credit or discredit 

‘of it must be shared by the Democrats 
in about the same proportion as by 
the Republicans; for there was not 
even an attempt in the House to push 
it forward as a party issue. The 
Democrats are trying to do something 
with the national-bank question. 
They would let it alone if they were 
wise. For the bank-interest is very 
strong: it forced the financial legis- 
lation of the late session. Many non- 
partisan persons think it ought to be 
crippled ; but the Democrats are not 
going to win much in the fight against 
it. The land-grant question also 
comes to the front in some of the Con- 
gressional districts. 'The Democratic 
record on this is no better than that 
of the Republicans. Moreover, it is 
not a national issue; and, for many 
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years, a majority of our people will 
favor a wise land-grant policy. Re- 
construction has been a dead issue for 
some time ; and speeches on that topic 
will mostly fall on listless ears. The 
Chinese question may enter into the 
next presidential canvass; but it will 
not control ten thousand votes this 
year east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Republicans will gain thrice that 
number by their action in relieving 
the country of taxation to the extent 
of fifty or sixty millions. It is not 
possible for the Democrats to carry 
any thing on the issue of funding the 
public debt: whatever is made in that 
direction will be made by the Repub- 
licans. There is only one foreign 
question that will furnish party capital, 
—the war between France and Prus- 
sia. The Democrats seem to be bid- 
ding for the Irish vote ; but then they 
have always had it, in spite of the 
manner in which a few Republican 
politicians have heretofore coddled the 
Fenians. The cordial sympathy of 
the administration and its leading sup- 
porters with the Prussian cause will 
do something to fix the status of the 
Germans who are wavering on local 
issues. The blind and persistent 
hostility of the Democrats to the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, and all legislation 
thereunder, will prevent them from 
doing any thing with the colored voters, 
either North or South. 

Talk loudly and vehemently as they 
may, the politicians have not more 
than a single general issue, and I am 
not yet able to believe they will quite 
succeed in making one out of the tariff 
question. Sixteen months from now, 
when the next House meets, I think 
it will demand serious consideration 
from everybody. The balance of power 
is moving westward ; and, though the 
new apportionment bill failed, the 
West will have much more weight in 
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the forty-second than in any preced- 
ing Congress. And the West means 
to get areform inthe tariff. Ofcourse, 
the matter will largely enter into the 
canvass out there; and it will be, as 
it always has been, a vital concern in 
Pennsylvania. It may affect two or 
three districts in New York, and here 
and there a district elsewhere; but I 
doubt if New England and the South 
generally will enter into the contest 
with vigor. I judge that nearly every 
sensible man in the East recognizes 
the coming modification in the tariff, 
and sees how useless it would be to 
fight the inevitable. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
canvass is to be conducted mostly on 
merely local and personal issues. 
There is no general wave that can 
overthrow the supremacy of the Repub- 
licans. There is something of indif- 
ference, und a palpable weariness of 
political strife and wrangling ; but the 
Democrats are not likely to reap 
special benefit therefrom, for they are 
as cold and sluggish as the Repub- 
licans. But there will be a different 
state of affairs six or eight weeks 
hence: dulness always prevails for 
two months after the close of a long 
session of Congress. 

The canvass is to be peculiarly a 
canvass of the people; and, to an un- 
usual extent, its character inany given 
district will depend on the nominees 
and politicians of that district. No 
one supposes that the president and 
his cabinet are careless of results: but 
this administration is not so much 
given to politics as to business; and 
the inspiration of the contest will 
neither come from the White House 
nor the executive departments. It 
will be a battle for party supremacy, 
not for personal leadership. Of the 


members of the cabinet, Mr. Boutwell 
and Mr. Cresswell are the only ones 
likely to lie awake o’ nights in thought 
how patronage may be used to advan- 
tage. 

While the general result is not un- 
certain, it is yet too early for any thing 
more than speculation as to the details 
of our next victory. It is not worth 
while to spend a moment in ex- 
amining that Democratic figure of 
“Radicals, one hundred and thirteen; 
opposition, one hundred and twenty- 
nine.” <A hungry and demented wish 
is the only father by whom it will ever 
be owned. The House consists of two 
hundred and forty-four members when 
full; but there are now thirteen 
vacancies. Of the two hundred and 
thirty-one holding seats at present, 
— making note of the fact, that 
the political standing of half a dozen 
is not very well defined, —it will 
do to say that sixty-seven are Demo- 
crats and one hundred and sixty-four 
Republicans. In the coming election, 
I think we may lose one in Alabama, 
one in Arkansas, one in Connecticut, 
one in Mississippi, one in Wisconsing 
two in Indiana, four in New York, four 
in Ohio, four in Pennsylvania, and six 
in Tennessee. I think we shall gain 
one in Maryland, one in Minnesota, 
and two in Kentucky; while there are 
three or four other gains in the possi- 
bilities. I concede the Democrats four 
in North Carolina, two in Louisiana, 
five in Georgia, and five in Virginia. 
The next House, therefore, according 
to this figuring, would consist of one 
hundred and forty-five Republicans 
and ninety-nine Democrats. I believe 
our majority will be fifty, and I do 
not admit that it can be less than 


forty. Sipngey ANDREWS. 





